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Qiii  Erskine  Mail’s  account  of  European  democracy  is  in- 
^  teresting,  learned,  and  thoughtful.  It  does  not  announce 
historical  discoveries  or  settle  disputed  questions.  Nor  could 
it  be  expected  to  do  so.  Covering  so  large  an  area,  it  is 
enough  that  it  should  arrange  and  illustrate  existing  informa¬ 
tion,  without  attempting  to  correct  established  authorities.  It 
is  perhaps  wanting  in  trenchancy,  but  it  abounds  with  gra¬ 
phic  representations,  clear,  well-balanced  summaries,  and  sound 
reflections,  ivluch,  when  they  are  not  original,  Sir  Erskine 
May  is  most  conscientiously  anxious  to  ascribe  to  their  proper 
authors.  He  opens  his  parallels  somewhat  far  off.  jMost 
of  those  who  take  up  his  book  will  expect  from  it  instruction 
respecting  the  democracy  of  our  own  times,  that  great  and  un¬ 
ruly  force  which  is  advancing  upon  us  in  so  many  shapes,  and 
of  which  we  are  all  asking  whence  it  came,  whither  it  is  taking 
us,  and  what  we  are  to  do  with  it.  They  ivill  find,  therefore, 
with  a  little  impatience,  that  a  quarter  of  the  book  is  occupied 
with  histories  of  Asia,  and  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
political  descriptions  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  just,  clear,  and 
well  put  together,  and  that  of  Athens  is  very  much  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.  But  India,  China,  Judasa,  and  Carthage  are  rather 
remote.  And  Rome,  though  it  shows  how  a  people  can  gain 
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political  power  by  patience  and  courage,  and  lose  it  by  vice  and 
venality,  Avas  pei’haps  scarcely  enough  of  a  democracy  to  deserve 
all  the  space  which  is  allotted  to  it.  The  rest  of  the  book 
may  be  described  as  recording  in  a  series  of  reflective  resumes 
the  progress  of  popular  power  from  the  dark  ages  in  Avhich 
the  history  of  modern  Europe  has  its  source  doAvn  to  the 
present  day,  and  bringing  under  review  the  continental  re¬ 
publics  of  the  last  six  or  seven  centuries  and  the  monarchies 
of  England  and  France.  This  is  all  very  valuable;  but  here 
also  Ave  think  Sir  Erskine  ^lay  Avould  have  avoided  some 
appearance  of  discursiveness  if  he  had  kept  more  steadily  in 
vieAv  the  exact  subject  Avhich  his  title  suggests.  Democracy  is 
the  government  of  the  numerical  majority ;  and  its  discussion 
involves  no  doubt  that  of  aristocracy,  as  the  discussion  of  the 
convex  involves  that  of  the  concave.  But  democracy  has  not 
either  a  necessary  or  a  peculiar  connexion  Avith  personal  liberty, 
intellectual  progress,  freedom  of  conscience,  or  sccuiuty  of 
property.  These  blessings  may  be  ])resent  or  absent  under 
that  or  any  other  forms  of  government.  Freedom  of  I’eligious 
belief  existed  under  the  first  Boinan  emperors ;  it  Avas  Avanting 
under  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England.  Arts  and  litera¬ 
ture  flourished  under  the  Athenian  and  Florentine  democracies ; 
but  so  did  literature  under  Augustus,  Elizabeth,  Lorenzo  de’ 
IMedici,  Louis  XIV.,  and  various  small  (xerman  and  Italian 
princes.  So  did  art  in  imperial  and  papal  Koine,  under  the 
tyrants  of  !Milan  and  Verona,  and  under  the  commercial  aristo¬ 
cracies  of  Corinth  and  Venice.  Keal  personal  liberty — the 
poAver  to  do  your  oAvn  doings  and  say  your  OAvn  sayings 
Avithout  molestation — is  at  least  as  safe  under  a  mixed  con¬ 
stitution  as  anyAvherc,  seldom  less  safe  than  under  a  suspicious 
democracy.  But  Sir  Erskine  iSIay  is  a  little  apt  to  treat 
these  occasional  and  accidental  consequences  of  a  democratic 
form  of  government  Avith  a  fulness  Avhich  AA'ould  only  be  appro¬ 
priate  if  they  Avere  its  necessary  peculiarities.  The  result  of 
this  is  a  certain  Avant  of  proportion,  Avhich,  hoAvcver,  does  not 
destroy  the  substantial  merit  of  the  book. 

We  may  divide  tbe  history  of  European  democracy  into 
three  periods.  The  first  extends  from  the  dark  ages  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  great  European  monarchies,  say  the  age  of 
Charles  V.,  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  VIII.  During  this  period 
the  history  of  democracy  is,  in  general,  that  of  cities ;  in  Avhich, 
however,  it  existed  less  as  an  institution  than  as  a  tendency,  a 
bias,  or  temporary  affection  of  the  body  politic.  And  an 
account  of  European  democracy  is  such  an  account  of  the 
great  municipalities  of  Italy,  Germany,  SAvitzerland,  and  the 
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Netherlands,  as  will  show  how  far  and  from  what  causes  and 
with  what  results  their  self-government  was  a  government  by 
numerical  majority.  The  second  period  extends  to  the  French 
Kevolution.  It  is  the  age  of  the  great  monarchies.  Increas¬ 
ing  independence  of  thought  and  character,  fastening  them¬ 
selves  particularly  on  questions  of  religion,  gave  birth  to 
such  upheavings,  mainly  of  the  middle  classes,  as  those  of  the 
English  Puritans  and  French  Huguenots ;  but  did  not  affect 
the  great  current  of  events  which  apportioned  Europe  among 
sovereigns.  The  third  period  is  now  running  out.  The  bold 
views  respecting  the  rights  of  man,  which  were  philosophised 
in  England,  and  reduced  to  action  in  the  United  States, 
gave  a  shai)e  to  the  revolution  which  was  becoming  inevitable 
in  France.  The  question  in  that  and  other  countries  soon  passed 
beyond  the  consideration  of  the  practical  grievances  which 
raised  it.  The  abstract  ideas  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fra¬ 
ternity,  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  malcontents  with  the 
])ow'er  of  a  new  gospel.  They  have  been  at  work  for  ninety 
years,  and  Sir  Erskine  ^lay  ‘  takes  stock  ’  of  their  results. 

It  is  with  the  third  period  that  Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  most  concerned.  The  second  need  not  delay  us  on 
our  way  to  it.  But  we  cannot  pass  by  the  first  without  placing 
before  our  readers  a  few  characteristic  specimens  of  mediaaval 
republics. 

The  country  democracies  of  Switzerland,  poor,  rude,  simple 
in  their  views,  unflinching  in  their  courage,  inflexible  in  their 
patriotism,  and  terrible  in  their  vengeance,  formed  the  only 
material  exceptions  to  the  rule  already  noticed  that  the  history 
of  mediaeval  self-government  is  to  be  found  in  cities.  In 
the  year  1018  the  Emperor  of  Germany  granted  to  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Einsiedlen  a  large  tract  of  Alpine  country.  But 
part  of  this  was  occupied  by  certain  pei'sons  who  then  became 
known  to  the  w'orld  for  the  first  time  as  the  free  men  of  Schwytz. 
These  men  declared  that  the  land  was,  and  always  had  been, 
theirs.  Refusing  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  civil  or  eccle¬ 
siastical  authorities,  they  were  placed  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire  and  excommunicated  by  the  nearest  bishop.  They 
■were  then  subjected  to  a  variety  of  troubles.  But,  caring 
neither  for  Church  nor  Kaiser,  they  allied  themselves  with 
their  neighbours  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  who  approved  of 
their  spirit,  defied  the  world,  and  in  moments  of  leisure 
amused  themselves  by  sacking  the  obnoxious  convent.  The 
three  cantons  formed  the  famous  Waldstiitten  which  were  the 
kernel  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  furnished  ancient  Swit¬ 
zerland  with  heroes. 
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Their  constitutions  are  thus  described  by  Sir  Erskine  May:—  ■ 
‘  It  was  the  simplest  form  of  democracy  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  Avorld.  Without  the  intervention  of  chiefs  or  priests,  the  hardy 
mountaineers  assembled  in  the  open  air,  made  Jaws  for  their  own 
government,  and  swore  to  observe  them.  These  assemblies  were  as 
primitive  as  those  of  the  ancient  (Jermans  described  by  Tacitus,  and 
they  were  far  more  free.  They  met,  not  at  the  bidding  of  kings  or 
ohiefs,  nor  to  give  assent  to  their  counsels,  but  as  equals,  having  com¬ 
mon  rights  and  interests  in  their  beloved  canton.  The  men  who  thus 
met  together  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  their  country  were  homely  pea¬ 
sants  who  tended  their  own  cows  and  goats  upon  the  mountain  side, 
and  by  patient  industry  raised  frequent  crops  from  their  narrow  patches 
of  soil,  hemmed  in  by  rock  and  glacier.  They  stood  in  sight  of  their 
mountain  homes,  and  heard  the  familiar  bells  of  their  own  eattle  as 
they  grazed  on  the  overhanging  heights.  Such  a  gathering  was  that  of 
a  Swiss  village  community,  not  of  a  state.  With  loss  pretensions  than 
the  assembly  of  a  (ireek  city,  it  represented  an  agrioultural  dcmocraey 
such  as  Aristotle  commended.  Yet  W'as  each  of  these  forest  cantons 
an  independent  state,  having  its  own  laws,  entering  into  treaties  of 
alliance,  and  sending  forth  its  armed  men  to  battle.’  (Democracy' 
in  Europe,  vol.  i.  pp.  310-1.) 

There  was  apparently  no  jealousy  of  hereditary  distinction. 
Arnold  von  Winkelried,  who  collected  on  his  own  breast  the 
Austrian  spears  at  Seinpach,  was  one  of  the  old  nobility.  And 
the  history  of  Schwytz  bears  everywhere  on  its  front  the 
name  of  Keding — from  the  great  Ital,  who  contested  the  lea¬ 
dership  of  the  Confederacy  with  Stiissi  of  Zurich,  to  Alois, 
who  made  head  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  French 
llepublic.  lint  these  were  accidents.  As  equality  was  the 
law  of  society,  so  it  was  that  of  politics.  Xo  man,  except  for 
personal  reasons,  had  less  political  power  than  his  neighbours, 
and  no  man  was  encouraged  to  tliink  himself  entitled  to  more. 

‘  Such  being  the  circumstances  under  which  these  rural  democracies 
arose,  their  permanence  has  been  ensured  by  thesiime  social  conditions. 
The  society  of  these  rural  cantons  has  naturally  advanced,  but  it  is  still 
mainly  agricultural  and  pastoral,  and  it  is  comparatively  remote  from 
foreign  influence.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  cantons  hiive 
been  conservative  of  their  ancient  customs.  They  had  inherited  from 
their  early  forefathers  the  simple  democracy  of  village  communities, 
and  they  cherished  and  maintained  it.  If,  in  the  develojment  of 
society,  there  was  less  equality  of  cIas.sos  than  of  old,  community  of 
interests  and  local  traditions  still  ensured  respect  for  the  time-honoured 
institutions  of  the  land.  The  people  of  these  cantons  have  been  no 
less  conservative  in  their  religion  than  in  their  government,  the  greater 
number  having  continued  faithful  to  the  Church  of  Home.  Unchanging 
In  their  society  and  in  their  habits,  they  are  interesting  examples  of 
a  conservative  democracy.’  (Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  357-8.) 
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AVc  must  not,  however,  allow  our  conceptions  to  become  too 
Arcadian.  In  the  democracy  of  mediaeval  Switzerland  there 
was  very  little  recognition  of  natural  right,  and  not  much  sen¬ 
timent  of  Christian  compassion.  The  Waldstiitten  were  held 
together  by  a  j)ractlcal  detei’mination  to  rid  themselves  from 
personal  oppression,  and  by  a  religious  devotion  to  the  federal 
union  which  secured  them  against  it.  The  great  cities  desired 
to  be  free  themselves,  and  added  to  this  desire  a  propensity 
to  subdue  their  neighbours  when  they  conveniently  could.. 
Nor  is  the  history  of  the  Avar  for  supremacy  between  the 
urban  democracy  of  Zurich  and  the  rural  democracy  of 
Scliwytz  (juite  consistent  Avith  the  supposition  suggested, 
though  scarcely  ])erhap3  advanced,  by  Sir  Erskine  May,  that 
the  history  of  this  country  is  comparatively  free  from  scenes 
of  ferocious  bloodshed.  The  occasion  of  the  Avar  Avas  the 
desire  of  Zurich,  then  in  alliance  Avith  Austria,  to  appropriate 
the  small  territory  of  Utznacht,  just  freed  from  the  seigneur 
of  Toggenberg.  The  men  of  Utznacht  did  not  desire  a  fresh 
master,  and  prayed  for  freedom.  The  reply  of  the  great 
burgomaster,  Stiissi,  Avas  not  adjusted  to  any  philosophical 
or  Christian  theory.  ‘  Sachez,’  he  said — avc  quote  from  a 
French- Avriting  historian — ‘que  chez  vous  tout  nous  appar- 
‘  tient — ^_jusqu’a  vos  entraillcs.’  There  is  no  history  in 
Avhich  sliarp  sayings  are  more  fruitful  of  results  than  in  that 
of  Switzerland.  And  Stiissi’s  Avords  found  him  out.  The 
men  of  Utznacht  Avere  supported  by  the  rural  cantons,  and 
Avhen  Stiissi  Avas  stabbed  by  one  of  his  own  Zurichers, 
Avhile  fighting  bravely  enough  for  the  supremacy  of  his  city 
and  his  OAvn,  the  men  of  Glams  tore  out  his  heart  Avith  their 
teeth,  greased  their  boots  Avith  his  fat,  and  threAv  the  rest  of 
him  into  the  river.  The  Avhole  Avar  Avas  conspicuous,  says  the 
Swi.ss  historian,  for  murders,  violations,  i)lunder,  conflagration, 
and  sacrilege.  And  the  Avar  Avith  Burgundy,  in  Avhich,  Iioaa’- 
ever,  the  comparatively  aristocratic  Bernese  Avcrc  the  prin¬ 
cipal  criminals,  is  marked  by  the  same  ferocity. 

But  Avith  all  this  cruelty,  Avhich  is  more  than  paralleled  by 
tlie  misdeeds  of  chivalry  or  absolutism,  the  pure  rural  demo¬ 
cracy  of  Switzerland — the  democracy  of  Morgarten  and  Sem- 
pach — had  a  simple  and  majestic  heroism  unsurpassed  in  his¬ 
tory,  and,  from  its  adjustment  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
people,  might,  like  the  pure  aristocracy  of  Venice,  have  lived 
for  ever,  if  it  had  not,  like  it,  been  struck  doAvn  by  the  fierce 
])hilosophical  democracy  of  llcpublican  F ranee,  Avhich  flooded 
the  country  in  1796.  Among  the  malcontents  of  the  then  oli¬ 
garchical  cantons  French  ideas  Avere  embraced  and  French 
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SAviss  historian,  for  murders,  violations,  plunder,  conflagration, 
and  sacrilege.  And  the  Avar  Avith  Burgundy,  in  Avhich,  Iioaa'- 
ever,  the  comparatively  aristocratic  Bernese  Averc  the  prin¬ 
cipal  criminals,  is  marked  by  the  same  ferocity. 

But  Avith  all  this  crueltj*,  Avhich  is  more  tlian  paralleled  by 
the  misdeeds  of  chivalry  or  absolutism,  the  pure  rural  demo¬ 
cracy  of  Switzerland — the  democracy'  of  Aloi-garten  and  Sem- 
pach — had  a  simple  and  majestic  heroism  unsurpassed  in  his- 
toiy,  and,  from  its  adjustment  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
people,  might,  like  the  ])ure  aristocracy  of  Venice,  have  lived 
for  ever,  if  it  had  not,  like  it,  been  struck  doAvn  bj*  the  fierce 
])hilosophical  democracy  of  llcpublican  France,  Avhich  flooded 
the  country  in  1796.  Among  the  malcontents  of  the  then  oli¬ 
garchical  cantons  French  ideas  Avere  embraced  and  French 
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armies  were  welcomed  as  deliverers.  Xot  so  with  the  conserva¬ 
tive  democracies.  Sir  Erskiiie  ^lay  tells  ns  how  ‘  six  of  the 
‘  rural  cantons,  Schwytz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Glarns,  Zug,  and 
‘  Api^enzel,  which  Iiad  enjoyed  from  the  earliest  times  the 
‘  utmost  measure  of  freedom,  met  the  new  sclienie  of  French 
‘  liberty  with  indignant  protests,  and  leagued  together  to  resist 
‘it.’  The  French  General  cut  off'  their  communications  with 
the  other  cantons ;  but  tlie  men  of  Schwytz,  who  tlu’ough  nearly 
eight  centuries  of  troubled  resistance  had  never  acquired  the 
faculty  of  counting  lieads,  threw  themselves  without  hesitation 
on  his  army. 

‘  They  were  overpowered  by  mnnber.s,  but  so  gallantly  did  they 
niaintJiin  their  gi-ound  that  the  French  general  declared  that  every 
Swiss  soldier  had  fought  like  a  Ca'sar.”  Schweitz  and  (darns  especially 
distinguished  themselves  in  these  bloody  combats ;  and  the  Schweitzers 
retreated  step  by  step  to  their  mountain  fastnesses,  lighting  their  vic¬ 
torious  enemies  to  the  last.’  (Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  381.) 

Tolerably  easy  terms  were  given  to  such  desperate  ene¬ 
mies.  But  shortly  au  oath  of  allegiance  was  imposed,  which 
Schwytz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  and  Zug  refused  to  take. 

‘  They  were  threatened  by  the  French  and  exhorted  by  the  Helvetic 
Directory;  and  at  length  three  of  the  cantons,  having  no  hope  ol’ 
effectual  resi.stance,  submitted.  Unterwalden  alone  braved  the  fury  of 
the  French  army.  Its  little  force  fought  with  obstinate  bravery  ;  men, 
■women,  and  children  of  all  ages  joined  in  the  desperate  combat,  but 
they  were  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces.  According  to  the  statement 
of  the  French  general  himself,  “  all  who  bore  arms  were  put  to  tho 
s^vo^d,”  and  the  whole  country  was  exposed  to  pillage  and  massacre- 
While  the  town  of  Stanz  and  the  adjacent  villages  were  in  llames,  and 
the  infuriated  French  soldiery  were  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the 
hapless  survivors,  two  hundred  of  the  gallant  men  of  Schweitz  arrived 
upon  the  scene  of  carnage.  It  was  too  late  to  save  their  friends,  but 
they  resolved  to  avenge  them,  and  rushing  on  tho  enemy,  they  cut 
down  hundreds  of  the  invading  host,  and  died  to  a  man  in  the  deadly 
fight. 

‘  This  brave  resi.stance  of  the  small  cantons  deserves  to  be  commemo¬ 
rated  among  the  most  remarkable  events  of  Swiss  history.  The  primi¬ 
tive  people  of  those  cantons  were  ever  brave,  free,  and  independent,  and 
they  were  no  le-s.s  conservative.  They  were  not  to  bo  tempted  by 
theories  of  a  model  republic,  they  had  no  conception  of  the  “  rights  of 
man,”  but  they  gloried  in  their  own  ancient  liberties,  and  they  re¬ 
sented  foreign  dictation.  They  were  earnest  in  their  patriotism ;  and 
while  more  jwwerful  cantons  submitted  to  the  intrusion  of  the  French, 
they  fought  and  bled  with  the  heroism  of  their  forefathers  in  defence 
of  their  freedom.’  (Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  382-3.) 

The  French  Republic  passed  away  with  its  attendant  Empire 
like  a  thunderstorm.  After  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  the  little 
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democracies  of  Switzerland  emerged  like  rocks  from  a  subsiding 
flood,  and  they  remain  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  mere  expan¬ 
sion  of  what  they  were  in  their  heroic  ages. 

In  these  primitive  republics  the  claims  of  birth,  wealth,  and 
numbers  did  not  come  into  conflict.  In  Florence  they  did,  and 
the  discords  to  Avhich  they  gave  rise  are  thus  summarised  by 
Machiavelli : — ‘  In  prima  si  divisono  Intra  loro  i  nobili,  dipoi 
‘  i  nobili  e  il  popolo,  c  in  ultimo  il  popolo  c  il  plebe.’  The 
struggles  between  the  ‘  popolo  ’  and  ‘  plebe  ’ — capital  and 
labour — the  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  democracy  proper,  have 
been  described  with  so  much  penetration  and  knowledge  in  a 
recent  number  of  this  Review,  that  any  notice  of  them  would  be 
useless  repetition.  Rut  the  character  of  the  previous  conflicts  is 
more  lightly  touched.  AVe  barely  notice  them  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  contrast  between  a  republic,  in  the  infancy  of 
which  its  natural  leaders  abandoned  their  duties,  and  one  in 
which  those  duties  were  faithfully  and  generously  performed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Florence  con¬ 
tained  a  stout  and  not  unprosperous  commonalty  and  a  number 
of  noble  families  who  possessed  in  every  street  their  fortified 
houses  surmounted  by  lofty  towers  and  filled  with  armed  re¬ 
tainers  from  the  country.  By  the  help  of  these  they  righted 
themselves  and  wronged  others  as  best  they  could,  ready 
enough  to  fight  for  their  city  against  enemies  without,  but 
giving  within  to  the  municipal  authorities  about  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  as  the  Douglases  or  Hepburns  might  have  given  to 
the  Provost  and  Baillies  of  Edinburgh  under  a  feeble  Scotch 
King. 

During  130  years,  from  the  murder  of  Buondelmonte  in 
1215  to  the  caccinta  de’  nobili,  the  city  was  inconstant  disorder 
from  the  feuds  of  these  great  men.  The  intervals  of  peace 
were  together  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and 
during  these  the  citizens  were  not  safe  from  outrage.  The 
nobles  despised  the  government  till  it  was  strong  enough  to 
chastise  and  disfranchise  them.  Then  they  struggled  to  recover 
their  share  in  it;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  well-to-do  bankers 
and  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  wanted  quiet,  and  by  the  aid 
of  their  civic  force  were  determined  to  have  it,  even  if  it  were 
necessary  under  their  famous  ordinamenti  to  behead,  without 
evidence  of  guilt,  every  nobleman  charged  with  an  outrage, 
and  to  pull  down  the  houses  of  all  his  second  cousins  once 
removed.  To  these  arrangements  the  nobles  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  submit.  The  sword  only  could  decide  such  a 
difference.  And  the  sword  did  decide  it.  After  a  stout  de¬ 
fence  the  nobles  were  stamped  out  of  history.  Their  ruin,  says 
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Machiavelli,  ‘  was  so  complete  that  they  never  a^ain  dared 
‘  to  take  arms  against  the  people,  but  became  continually  more 
‘  meek  and  spiritless  ( pih  umani  ed  abietti  diventarono) :  il 
*  che  fu  cagione  che  Firenze  non  solamente  di  armi,  ina  di 
‘  ogni  generositsi  si  spogliasse.’ 

And  now  came  the  familiar  course  of  events  which,  as  we  have 
said,  has  been  recently  described  in  this  lleview.  The  internal 
government  of  Florence  had  been  a  government  of  combat. 
The  necessity  of  self-defence  against  the  great  disturbers  of 
the  city  had  held  together  rich  and  poor  as  a  popular  party. 
But  the  unrelenting  virulence  of  the  combat  had  ex|)elled  from 
men’s  minds  all  that  moderation  wliich  is  a  condition  of  suc¬ 
cessful  self-government.  And  when  the  pressure  was  removed 
the  elements  of  discord  burst  forth.  Picturesque  and  most  in¬ 
structive  in  its  details,  the  story  is  absolutely  trite  in  its  out¬ 
line,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  three  Avords,  Ciomj)i,  Albizzi, 
IVIedici ;  or  in  four  phrases,  factions  among  the  rich,  a  popular 
outbreak,  an  aristocratical  I’caction,  and  the  Ctesarism  of  a 
jAopular  favourite. 

The  early  history  of  Berne  contrasts  with  that  of  Florence. 
In  each  there  resided  side  by  side  a  number  of  burghers  pos¬ 
sessing  the  municipal  franchise  and  of  noble  families  Avho 
owned  castles  and  exercised  feudal  jurisdiction  over  their 
retainers  in  the  neighbouring  country.  But  there  Avere  differ¬ 
ences  betAA-een  the  tAA’o  cities  aaIucIi  gave  a  contrary  direction 
to  their  histories.  In  the  first  place.  Sir  Erskine  May  observes 
that  the  physical  character  of  Switzerland  enforced  on  its 
inhabitants  daring  ami  hardihood.  It  thus  taught  them  to 
rely  on  clubs  and  halberds,  Avhilc  it  afforded  little  room  for  the 
manoeuvres  of  mounted  men-at-arms.  Next,  the  houses  of 
Berne  were  of  Avood,  and,  like  the  modern  cities  of  North 
America,  Avere  ahvays  in  a  blaze.  In  1288  even  the  Avails  of 
the  city  Avere  Avooden  ;  for  it  Avas  said,  Avhen  the  Bernese  had 
repulsed  an  imperial  army  of  30,000  men,  that  Berne  had 
Avails  of  Avood  but  citizens  of  gold.  About  this  time,  after  one 
of  the  periodical  conflagrations,  a  fcAv  stone  houses  Avere  built ; 
but  it  Avas  not  till  a  century  after  that  they  became  common. 
The  Bernese  nobility,  therefore,  having  no  urban  fortresses 
and  being  surrounded  by  pikemen  and  clubmen  of  singular 
strength  and  courage,  found  it  to  their  interest  to  be  sober  and 
orderly.  Lastly,  Berne  Avas  not,  like  Florence,  obliged  to 
struggle  into  shape  under  a  constitution  given  by  the  Avise  Dukes 
of  Zahringen  ;  it  sprang  at  once  into  full  municipal  life,  Avith 
its  body  of  burghers,  its  elective  council,  its  burgomaster,  and 
its  armed  force.  The  nobles  or  gentry,  to  whom  it  Avas  a 
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!  safe  and  pleasant  residence,  at  once  took  their  place  in  it  as 

active  and  of  course  eminent  citizens.  It  became  soon  a  free 
imperial  city  ‘  with  its  government  of  knights  and  burghers,’ 
extending  its  dominion  over  some  of  the  neighbouring  terri¬ 
tories,  and  united  by  treaties  of  combouryeoisie  with  others. 

That  the  nobles  should  come  to  the  front  in  war  was  a 
matter  of  course.  But  the  Boubenbergs  and  Erlachs  kept  a 
steady  hand  on  the  helm  in  peace,  and,  governing  wisely,  were 
not  ashamed  to  maintain  by  judicious  concessions  the  popu¬ 
larity  which  they  gained  by  leadership  in  the  field.  They 
accordingly  had  their  reward  in  the  loyal  support  of  their 
J  fellow-citizens. 

I  But  this  bold,  capable,  and  patriotic  aristocracy  was  acces¬ 

sible  to  the  temptation  of  public  and  private  greed.  It  was 
Berne  which  led  the  other  cantons  into  the  conquest  of  Argau 
— a  sacrifice  of  duty  to  interest,  which  was  the  first  great  out¬ 
burst  of  Swiss  cupidity.  And  the  lust  of  money  completed 
Avhat  the  lust  of  territory  had  begun.  The  individual  Swiss 
had  already  contracted  the  habit  of  selling  himself  to  cut 
the  throats  of  men  with  whom  neither  he  nor  his  country 
had  any  quarrel.  Even  a  Boubenberg,  after  performing  great 
public  services,  had  retired  from  office  under  suspicion  of 
corruption.  And  at  last  a  comparatively  new  man — one 
Nicholas  Diesbach — let  in  a  flood  of  venality  by  selling  him¬ 
self  for  gold  to  Louis  XL,  and  inducing  his  own  and  other 
states  to  do  the  like.  The  Burgundian  war,  though  glorious 
beyond  precedent  in  its  victories,  was,  ])erhaps,  the  critical 
sin  which  determined  the  course  of  Bernese  demoralisation, 
from  self-controlled  ambition  to  cold  and  sometimes  ferocious 
rapacity,  and  from  this  to  a  venal  dependence  on  France.  The 
government  of  the  few  became  more  narrow  and  less  noble,  yet 
with  aristocratic  tenacity  of  life  it  hung  on  through  the  great 
monarchical  period,  till,  in  the  general  ruin  of  Europe,  it  fell 
before  the  arms  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

f)ur  ])ortrait  gallery  would  be  incomplete  without  a  rapid 
notice  of  a  Swiss  commercial  democracy.  Zurich,  like  Berne, 
became  early  a  free  and  imperial  city.  Like  Berne  it  fell 
at  last  under  the  government  of  an  oligarchy.  But  for  a  long 
time  it  was  in  many  respects  the  Floi’ence,  as  Berne  was  the 
Venice,  of  Switzerland.  Its  position  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of 
I  its  name  gave  it  commercial  life  and  importance.  Arnold  of 

I  Brescia,  whom  it  for  a  time  sheltered,  gave  an  impulse  to  thought 

in  the  direction  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  ardent  im¬ 
perialism  which  it  shared  with  its  sister  cities  brought  it  under 
Papal  excommunication,  which  the  lessons  of  Arnold  had  taught 
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it  to  defy,  and  of  which  the  only  effect  was  to  destroy  the 
influence  of  the  clergy.  That  of  the  great  men  soon  followed. 
One  Rodolph  Broun,  himself  aj)parently  a  venal,  cruel,  and 
cowai’dly  man,  reformed  the  constitution  in  a  popular  direc¬ 
tion,  expelled  the  refractory  nobles,  and  seized  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  fuor-usciti  trying  to  force  their  way  back  were 
defeated  and  destroyed.  Their  city  of  refuge,  Rapj)erschwyl, 
was  taken  and  burnt,  and  its  inhabitants,  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex,  driven  out  to  live  or  die,  houseless,  amidst  the 
snows  of  a  Swiss  winter. 

But  the  city  increased  in  wealth  and  intelligence.  ‘  If  you 
‘  want  good  counsel,’  said  the  jn'cverb,  ‘  you  will  find  it  at 
‘  Zurich.’  And  again,  ‘  God  gives  to  the  man  he  loves  a  house 
‘  at  Zurich.’  They  added  a  ]trovcrb  of  their  own,  that  ‘  Zurich 
‘  prefers  loss  to  dishonour — Berne  dishonour  to  loss.’  But  this, 
perhaps,  meant  little  more  than  that  the  Bernese  aristocracy 
looked  sharp  after  Bernese  interests,  which  they  did,  while 
Zurich  gave  more  way  to  popular  impulse.  In  truth,  the  ]»as- 
sionate  and  somewhat  shifting  character  of  Zurich’s  policy  does 
contrast  Avith  the  steady  encroaching  self-aggrandisement  of 
Berne.  They  Avere  never  ‘  bons  conftklercs.’  They  did  not 
share  the  devoted  loyalty  Avhich  the  Waldstiitten  bore  to  the 
federation  Avhich  gave  them  dignity  and  safety.  Even  Avhen 
that  federation  had  just  saved  them  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Austrian  nobles,  Broun  almost  succeeded  in  betraying  it.  They 
Avere  jealous  of  their  smaller  neighbours,  and  ready  to  coquet 
Avith  the  common  enemy.  Xor  again  Avere  their  democratic 
theories  based  on  any  generous  vieAv  of  the  rights  of  their  felloAV- 
men.  They  Averc  rather  the  expression  of  a  sturdy  determina¬ 
tion  to  keep  Avhat  each  man  had,  Avith  an  active  readiness  to 
get  Avhat  he  could.  AVe  have  seen  Avhat  their  second  great 
burgomaster  Htussi  (the  history  of  mediaeval  Zurich  is  the 
history  of  its  great  burgomasters)  said  to  the  men  of  Utznacht. 
And  long  afterwards  the  Zurichers  Avere  impatient  of  their 
small  and  rude  neighbours.  They  desired  to  share  Avith  Berne 
the  government  of  Switzerland  and  the  bribes  Avhich  it  attracted 
from  foreign  poAvers.  Zurich  and  Berne,  they  said,  Avere  the 
oxen  AA’hich  dragged  the  cart.  They  should  not  alloAv  them¬ 
selves  to  be  driven  by  a  majority  of  insignificant  villages. 
"Within  or  Avithoiit,  democratic  Zurich,  Avith  all  its  culture  and 
commerce,  is  more  bloody  than  its  aristocratic  neighbour.  But, 
like  its  Italian  parallel,  Florence,  it  seems  to  have  been  capable 
of  inspiring  the  deepest  attachment.  AVhen  its  third  great 
burgomaster,  a  man  of  the  highest  courage  and  capacity,  but 
profligate  and  cynically  venal,  Avas,  after  the  customary  torture. 
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led  out  to  death — a  death  followed  by  those  of  his  friends  and 
avenged  by  those  of  his  enemies — he  did  not  justify  himself 
or  ciu’se  his  ungrateful  country,  but  only  said :  ‘  God  protect 
*  thee,  O  Zurich,  my  well-beloved  city,  and  preserve  thee  from 
‘all  evil!’ 

A  generation  later,  the  Reformation  found  a  congenial  soil 
in  Zurich,  and  Zwingli  gave  the  constitution  a  further  demo¬ 
cratic  bias.  But  the  Avealth,  organisation,  and  steady  purpose 
of  the  few  were,  in  the  long  run,  too  strong  for  the  multitude. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  practical  oligarchy  had  esta- 
blished  itself,  and  in  the  eighteenth  the  government  of  Zurich 
differed  in  form  rather  than  substance  from  that  of  the  other 
great  cantons,  having  become  a  narrow  oligarchy,  making  the 
citizens  comfortable,  but  exercising  as  well  over  them  as  over  its 
rural  dependencies  a  hard  mastery,  varied  by  occasional  cruelty. 

The  preceding  sketches  illustrate  two  positions — first,  that 
Avhere  political  equality  was  fiuinded  upon  etiuality  of  condi¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  rural  republics  of  Switzerland,  democracy  Avas 
capable  of  existing  as  a  permanent  institution  ;  secondly,  that 
Avhere  there  Avere  marked  differences  of  Avealth  and  consequent 
intelligence,  as  in  Venice,  Berne,  Zurich,  and  elscAA’hcre,  de¬ 
mocracy  could  only  exist  as  a  qualifying  element  of  municipal 
institutions ;  and  the  only  permanent  government  AA'as  that  of 
the  oi’ganised  fcAv. 

The  precise  form  of  an  old  municipal  constitution  grcAv  out 
of  circumstances  of  time  or  place.  But  their  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  arc  easily  seen.  In  governments  not  founded  on  mere 
force,  or  on  any  traditional  authority,  or  sentiment  of  diA'ine 
right,  it  is  plainly  reasonable  that  those  aa'Iio  are  liable  to  profit 
or  suffer  by  the  good  or  bad  exercise  of  political  poAver  should  be 
enabled  to  defend  their  interests,  if  they  are  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  them,  by  receiving  some  share  in  that  poAA’er.  This  is 
the  claim  of  numbers,  sure  to  be  thought  just  by  the  many,  if 
they  have  the  intelligence  to  think,  and  sure  to  be  pressed  by 
tliem  in  proportion  as  they  have  cause  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  their  condition.  It  is  also  plainly  reasonable  that  those 
persons  or  classes  should  haA'e  the  greatest  share  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  affairs  Avho,  from  leisure,  education,  and  Avhat  is  called 
stake  in  the  country,  may  be  presumed  to  be  ca])able  and  desirous 
of  directing  them  aacII.  This  is  the  claim  of  the  fcAV,  sure  to 
he  thought  just  by  those  Avho  are  conscious  of  the  poAver 
of  government  and  desirous  of  exercising  it  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves  and  others.  Both  claims  are  respectable,  and  the 
State  in  Avhlch  they  are  not  both  respected  must,  according 
to  Aristotle,  Sir  Erskine  !May,  and  common  sense,  contain  a 
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body  of  persons  on  the  look-out  for  change,  and,  if  the  admi¬ 
nistration  is  intolerably  one-sided,  ready  for  revolution.  The 
more  liberal  of  the  municipal  constitutions  of  the  Middle  Ages 
endeavoured,  at  least  at  the  outset,  to  satisfy  these  conHicting 
but  not  irreconcilable  claims  by  giving  the  mass  of  the  people  a 
colourable  if  not  a  real  share  in  the  government,  while  contriv¬ 
ing  that  the  practical  conduct  of  affairs  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  presumably  best  fitted  for  it. 

And  now,  having  already  in  some  degree  overleapt  the 
second  of  our  periods — that  during  Avhich  democracy  was  in 
abeyance — we  must  glance  at  the  history  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  before  noticing  Sir  Erskine  Clay’s  account  of  the  third. 

France  and  England  present,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  same 
kind  of  contrast  as  that  between  Florence  and  Jierne.  It  was 
not  indeed  that  the  French  aristocracy  neglected  its  duties,  but 
that  France  never  had  any  aristocracy  at  all.  Political  writers 
would  do  well  to  maintain  a  clear  distinction  between  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  a  nobility.  By  aristocracy  we  mean,  or  ought  to 
mean,  a  body  of  j)ersons  taking  part  in  the  government  of  their 
country,  by  virtue  of  birth,  or  wealth,  or  both.  By  nobility 
we  mean  a  number  of  persons  who,  by  virtue  of  birth  aided  by 
wealth,  hold  a  great  place  in  society.  France  had  at  one 
time  a  cluster  of  small  princes  governing  well  or  ill  their  sub¬ 
ject  districts.  It  had  at  all  times  a  rich,  brilliant,  and  courage¬ 
ous  nobility.  But  this  nobility  scarcely  at  any  time  made  even 
a  passing  effort  to  control  the  government  of  the  country. 
Sometimes  the  authority  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  was 
asserted  by  a  party ;  and  one  or  two  a|)peals  to  the  JCtats 
Gcncraux  may  be  cited  to  show  that  in  the  depths  of  the  French 
mind  a  certain  national  authority  was  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
representatives  of  certain  classes.  But  the  history  of  France  is  I 

that  of  a  great  monarchy,  whose  function  it  was,  after  expelling  ] 

the  English,  to  turn  princes  into  courtiers.  During  the  de-  | 

vastating  internal  wars  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ' 

the  honnes  viiles  of  France,  the  natural  nurseries  of  freedfim, 
had  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  themselves,  like  antique  Flo¬ 
rence — ‘  ubbidendo  ai  vincitori,  nc  pensando  ad  altro  impero  die 
‘  salvarsi.'  The  wretched  peasants  were,  of  course,  slaughtered 
by  thousands  when  they  rebelled ;  and  when  they  did  not, 
they  were  not  only  plundered  and  ill-used,  but  put  to  ransom 
for  their  miserable  lives  by  the  holders  of  the  petty  bicof/iies 
by  Avhich  the  country  was  deformed.  The  nobles,  when  they 
quarrelled  with  the  Crown  or  each  other,  gathered  and  dis¬ 
missed  their  retainers  always  ‘  en  mangeant  le  pauvre  people  ’ 

— a  phrase  which  runs  through  the  history  like  a  piteous 
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refrain.  The  country  was  thronged  with  men  like  the  terrible 
bastard  of  Vaurus,  who  ‘  courait  les  campagnes,  prenait  les 
‘  marchands  et  les  pauvres  laboiireurs,  les  attachait  a  la  queue  de 
‘son  cheval  etles  emmenait  u  Meaux.  La  il  les  mettait  a  forte 
‘  ran9on.  Quand  il  n’en  pouvait  ricn  tirer,  il  les  faisait  pendre 
‘  par  son  bourreau  ou  les  pendait  lui-meme  a  un  grand  arbre. 

‘  Rien  n’etait  plus  fameux  et  plus  redoute  dans  tout  le  ])ays  et 
‘jusqu’ii  Paris  que  Tonne  de  Vaurus,  ou  il  avait  accroche  tant 
‘  de  malheureux.’  *  An  act  of  unusual  horror  brought  upon  this 
man  our  Henry  V.,  who  hung  him  to  his  own  elm  with  his 
banner  round  his  neck.  Such,  however,  was  the  feeling  of  the 
day  that  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  said  ‘  que  le  roi 
‘  d’Anglcterre  ne  se  comportait  pas  honorablement  en  faisant 
‘  j)erir  si  vaillant  homme.’ 

This  or  that  seigneur  might  be  kind  and  j)opular ;  this  or 
that  noble  might  be  a  protector  and  benefactor.  But  in  those 
heart-breaking  times  the  classes  of  society  were  severed  never 
to  be  effectually  reunited,  partly  because  the  people  Avere  led 
to  look  upon  king  and  nobles  as  alternative  tyrants,  instead  of 
finding  in  them  countervailing  parts  of  a  system  of  government, 
such  that  the  one  furnished  some  refuge  from  the  oppression  of 
the  other.  The  French  nobles,  till  they  became  appendages 
of  royalty,  Avere  not  taught  to  look  beyond  the  necessity  of 
aiding  their  king  Avhen  he  Avas  in  distress,  or  defending  them¬ 
selves  against  his  usurpations  Avhen  he  Avas  not. 

In  contrast  Avith  this  ])icture  Ave  take,  as  typifying,  and  in 
their  degree  determining,  the  course  of  English  history,  the 
cognate  policies  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  II. 
The  first  rcsoh'ed  that  his  barons  should  not  be  princes,  but  a 
council ;  the  second  that  the  royal  Avrit  should  run  effectually 
in  their  baronies.  Each  in  the  main  succeeded ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  Avas  to  place  the  public  interest  under  the  constitutional 
guardianship  of  the  baronage,  and,  AA'ithout  depriving  the  in¬ 
dividual  noble  of  local  authority,  to  limit  greatly  by  laAv  his 
temptations  to  be  odious.  This  constitutional  position  Avas 
consecrated  in  the  Charter  of  King  John,  by  the  meanest  of 
English  kings,  and  more  than  respected  by  the  greatest,  in 
Edward  I.’s  Council  of  Barons.  The  effects  may  even  have 
rcacheil  modern  Italy  by  descent,  and  Berne  by  a  side  Avind. 
Fort  Peter  of  Savoy — the  little  Charlemagne,  as  he  Avas  called — 
the  predecessor  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  one  of  the  first  Protectors 
of  Berne,  and  the  first  prince  of  tho|e  parts  Avho  made  laws 


*  Rarantc,  ‘Les  Dues  de  Bourgogne,’  iii.  1G7,  174. 
I  Daguet,  viii.  §  5. 
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with  the  assent  of  the  nobles  and  commons  (statutu  (jeneraux 
.  .  .  avec  le  consentemcnt  des  nobles  et  des  plebe lens),  had  been 
one  of  Henry  III.’s  unpopular  favourites  in  England,  and 
must  have  had  only  too  much  occasion  to  study  the  policy  of 
Simon  de  Montfort  in  its  consequences  on  prince  and  people. 

The  alliance  thus  encouraged  between  the  nobles  and  the 
commonalty  bore  fruit  in  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses.  We  have 
seen  what  was  the  oppression  of  the  French  poor  just  before 
this  period.  Philip  de  Comines,  after  describing  their  mitigated 
sutferings  from  the  gendarmerie  of  Louis  XL,  proceeds  to 
notice  the  happier  lot  of  England  : — 

‘  Or,  selon  mon  .avis,  entre  toutcs  les  seigneuries  tin  monde  doiit  j'ai 
connoissance  oil  la  chose  publique  est  niieiix  tnaitce  et  oil  il  y  a  nioins 
do  violence  sur  le  pcuple  et  oil  il  y  a  inoins  d’edifices  abatus  ni  deino- 
lis  pour  guerre,  c’est  Angleterre :  et  tombe  le  sort  et  le  malheur  sur 
ecux  qui font  la  ijuerre'  (Liv.  v.  p.  355.) 

And  so  in  another  passage : — 

‘  Leur  coutume  (d’Angletcrre)  est  quo,  quand  ils  sont  au-dessus  do  la 
Kataille,  ils  ne  tuont  rien  et  par  especial  le  people  (car  ils  connoisseiit 
que  chacun  quiort  leur  coinplairc,  parce  (ju’ils  sont  Ics  plus  forts)  et  si 
ne  mettent  nuls  a  finance.  .  .  .  Mais  encore  ni’a  conte  le  roi  Edouard 
qu’en  toutes  les  batailles  qu’il  avoit  gjignee.s,  des  ce  qu’il  venoit  au- 
dessus,  il  montoit  ii  cheval  et  crioit  qiCon  sauvast  le  people  et  qii'on  toast 
les  seigneurs — car  de  ceux  n’cschappoit  mil  on  bien  pen.’  (Liv.  iii. 
p.  165.) 

This  was  part  of  the  general  friendliness  of  classes  which  made 
the  English  archer  possible.  The  loyal  yeoman  was  part  of  the 
military  strength  of  the  country,  and  furnished  material  for  its 
victories.  The  French,  when  they  found  his  importance, 
attempted  for  a  moment  to  imitate  him  and  train  the  French 
jieasantry  to  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  But  the  endeavour 
was  dropped.  Jacques  Bonhomme  was,  it  may  well  be  sup¬ 
posed,  too  cruelly  opjiressed  to  be  trusted  with  this  formidable 
weapon. 

The  English  nobility  and  gentry  had  their  sins  and  their 
punishments.  With  aristocratic  selfishness,  but  probably  with 
the  support  of  yeomen  and  burgesses,  they  passed  the  oppres¬ 
sive  labour  laws  of  the  fourteenth  century.  When  they  had 
ceased  their  iniquitous  devastations  of  France,  they  took  to 
cutting  each  other’s  throats,  .and  they  were  nearly  hacked  into 
a  nobility  by  the  Tudors.  They  were  profligate  under  the  later 
Stuarts  and  jobbed  u^ler  the  Georges,  and  in  our  own  recol¬ 
lection  an  ugly  symptom  of  degeneracy  ap[)eared,  when,  during 
the  railway  mania  of  1844-6,  it  was  scarcely  noticed  as  dis¬ 
creditable  that  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  should 
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avail  himself  of  his  legislative  power  of  obstruction  to  drive  a 
bargain  with  a  railway  company.  Such  a  betrayal  of  its 
very  raison  d'etre  by  a  great  social  and  constitutional  body 
might,  if  it  recurred  in  the  present  condition  of  the  English 
mind,  be  as  fatal  to  aristocracy  as  a  profligate  court  might  be 
to  monarchy.  As  yet,  however,  by  luck  or  good  guidance, 
they  have  never  sacrificed  their  constitutional  character  or  fairly 
broken  with  the  people.  In  contrast  with  the  urban  republics 
of  Switzerland,  where  the  few  were  always  encroaching  on  the 
authority  of  the  many,  the  power  of  the  English  commonalty  has 
been  always  on  the  increase.  Its  place  in  the  Legislature  was, 
we  may  almost  say,  forced  on  it.  And  the  growth  of  its  con¬ 
stitutional  authority  has  been  on  the  whole  a  regulated  progress 
through  not  unwholesome  obstructions.  One  great  collision 
took  place,  when  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
part  of  the  state  of  things  Avhich  necessitated  the  despotism  of 
Cromwell.  But  on  the  whole  the  friendly  tradition  has  never 
been  fairly  discontinued.  The  threads  of  varied  association 
which,  with  little  distinction  of  ])arty,  connect  the  greater  and 
less  noblesse  with  the  middle  and  loAver  classes,  have  not  been 
broken,  and  after  every  ])opular  conquest  the  victors  and 
vanquished — alike  com{)onent  elements  of  John  Bull — have 
resumed  their  old  English  pride  in  each  other. 

And  now  passing  over  the  second  period  of  democratical 
history,  on  which  we  have  nothing  to  say,  we  come  to  the 
totally  new  order  of  things  which  is  introduced  by  the  third. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy  a  great  republic  arose 
in  North  America,  which  adopted  as  the  fundamental  princi- 
])lc  of  government  the  doctrine  that  all  men — or  at  least  all 
freemen — are  equal,  and  applied  that  principle  unflinchingly 
to  all  the  details  of  government  over  an  extended  territory.  And 
after  the  lapse  of  a  centiu-y  this  government,  which  has  even 
deepened  its  democratic  chai'actcr,  continues  to  exercise 
authority  over  one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world.  In 
the  North  the  original  equality  of  condition  among  the  citizens 
1‘endered  ])olitical  equality  reasonable  and  absolute,  and  the 
subsequent  growth  of  wealth  has  not  shaken  the  democratic 
tradition  which  is  fortified  by  uniformity  of  education,  and, 
Avhen  M.  de  Tocqueville  wrote,  by  a  strange  equality  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  In  the  South  the  freemen,  unequal  among  themselves, 
constituted,  in  relation  to  the  slave  po])ulation,  an  aristocracy 
of  the  most  unmitigated  kind,  with  that  singular  mixture  of 
rnttianism  with  refinement,  of  lawless  arrogance  with  political 
cai)acity,  which  is  characteristic  of  a  ruling  caste  and  its 
hangers-on.  This  aristocracy  perished  utterly,  like  that  of 
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Florence,  fighting  desperately  for  so-called  rights,  which  were 
necessary  for  its  own  existence,  but  inconsistent  Avith  the  laws 
of  humanity  and  the  good  of  society.  By  its  suppression  a 
national  scandal  Avas  abolished,  and  the  democracy  AA’as  esta¬ 
blished  AA’ithout  qualification.  On  the  character  of  that  demo¬ 
cracy  AA'e  shall  have  to  say  a  fcAv  Avords  hereafter.  At  pre¬ 
sent  we  are  only  concerned  Avith  the  effect  of  this  great 
American  example  on  Europe,  and  particularly  on  France, 
Avhich  received  its  first  shock. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  than  the  conditions  of  the  tAvo 
countries.  In  the  United  States  a  sober  but  detennined 
people  had  combined  to  resist  a  specific  invasion  of  right ;  and 
after  the  conclusion  of  a  struggle  for  independence,  Avhich 
Avelded  together  those  Avho  Avere  to  compose  the  body  politic, 
proceeded,  Avith  a  circumspect  consideration  of  their  con¬ 
dition,  to  that  pure  democracy  Avhich,  on  tlie  Avliole,  repre¬ 
sented  their  relations  to  each  other.  In  France  the  problem 
Avas  to  disintegrate — to  shatter  a  perfectly  organised  system, 
shamefully  administered  Avith  every  aggravating  cireumstance 
of  anomaly.  Democracy  in  the  United  States  AA’as  tb.e  natural 
result  and  constitutional  completion  of  an  existing  state  of 
society.  In  France  it  Avas  an  instrument  to  subvert  Avhat 
existed,  and  to  replace  it  by  a  state  of  things  of  Avhieh  no  one 
had  any  experience,  and  Avhich  every  man  had  therefore  to 
imagine  for  himself. 

The  party  of  ‘  Thorough  ’  Avere  at  first  few :  ‘  Nous  n’etions 
‘pas  alors  plus  de  dix  republicains  en  Franee,’ said  Camille 
Desmoulins.  Later  on  Danton  described  the  Ke])ublican  party 
as  one  ‘dont  aous  ne  pouvez  vous  dissimuler  rcxtn*me  minorite;’ 
and  the  younger  Robespierre  cried,  perhaps  Avitli  some  exagge¬ 
ration,  ‘  All  France  is  against  us ;  our  only  hope  is  in  the  citi- 
‘  zens  of  Paris.’*  But  the  invention  of  ‘  clubs  ’  had  placed  in 
the  hands  of  enthusiasts  the  physical  and  moral  strength  of  or¬ 
ganisation  Avhieh  had  formerly  belonged  to  minorities  only  Avhen 
they  Avere  in  poAA’cr.  It  soon  came  to  be  understood  that  bread 
Avas  to  be  found  for  the  poor,  and  the  laAv  administered  in  their 
favour,  that  privileges  and  pensions  Avere  to  disappear,  that  the 
tax-gatherer  .Avas  to  be  turned  upon  Avcalth,  and,  above  all,  that 
land  Avas  to  be  transferred  from  OAvners  to  occupants.  It  Avas 
readily  believed,  because  it  AA’as  true,  that  all  this  could  only 
be  done  in  the  name  of  ‘  Ijibcrty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.' 
Under  cover  of  these  Av'ords  it  Avas  done  by  a  democracy 
AA’hich  lasted  seven  years  Avith  great  military  glory  abroad  and 
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great  slaughter  of  the  people  at  home,  and  it  left  implanted  in 
different  sections  of  French  society  hatreds,  fears,  aspirations, 
and  recollections,  peculiar  to  that  country,  which  are  still  strug¬ 
gling  to  the  surface  whenever  an  opportunity  offers.  Men  of 
rank  remember  their  old  wealth  and  consequence — the  army, 
their  republican  and  imperial  glories.  The  peasantry  still 
dread  the  loss  of  the  land  they  have  acquired ;  the  bourgeoisie 
a  Reign  of  Terror.  The  Socialists  recognise  in  what  has  come 
and  gone  the  dawn  of  a  day  in  which  property  shall  be  no 
more.  The  Red  Republican  workmen  of  the  great  towns  are 
ready  to  assert  with  gun  and  pike  the  supremacy  of  labour 
over  capital.  And  among  all  these  conflicting  forces  French 
statesmen  have  had  to  pick  their  way,  striving  so  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  remaining  elements  of  order  as  to  enable  their 
country  to  recover  its  balance. 

Under  these  conditions  the  history  of  the  outcroppings  of 
democracy  in  France  for  the  last  half-century  presents  a  sad — 
but,  selfishly  speaking,  not  a  discouraging — contrast  with  the 
orderly  advance  of  popular  power  in  our  own  country. 

First  came  a  struggle  for  reaction.  Sir  Erskine  May  tells 
us  how  one  of  the  earliest  necessities  of  Louis  XVII I.  Avas  to 
put  doAvn,  by  one  of  those  coM/Jsrre^a^Avhich  abound  in  French 
history,  his  own  extreme  supporters,  plus  royalistes  que  le  Roi, 
and  to  establish  a  middle-class  constituency.  But  the  middle 
class,  in  turn  coquetting  with  democracy  and  ])anic-stricken  at 
it,  frightened  the  king,  and  then,  itself  alarmed,  returned  a  re¬ 
actionary  Assembly,  which  enabled  him  to  reform  the  constitu¬ 
tion  in  a  Royalist  sense,  and  so  adopt  a  reactionary  policy  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  is  hai'dly  necessary  to  repeat  how 
Charles  X.  exaggerated  the  less  liberal  part  of  his  brother’s 
policy,  and  after  the  three  days  of  July  had  to  fly  the  country 
before  a  revolution  started  by  the  populace,  adopted  by  the 
National  Guard,  and  permitted  by  the  troops  of  the  line.  A 
tradesmanlike  revolution  produced  a  tradesmanlike  king,  who 
had  to  govern,  in  conformity  with  the  tastes  of  the  houryeoisie, 
by  promiscuous  civility,' unlimited  corruption,  and  a  large 
standing  army. 

Tlie  effect  upon  Europe  of  this  second  French  outbreak 
was  less  violent  than  that  of  the  first,  but  was  very  consider¬ 
able.  Sir  Erskine  May’s  catalogue  of  its  consequences  to 
Europe  shows  clearly  how  little  the  pacification  effected  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  put  to  rest  the  aspirations  Avhich 
the  Revolution  of  1792  had  aroused.  The  following  is  his 
account  of  its  effect  on  France  : — 

^  The  main  reliance  of  Louis-Philippe  was  upon  the  large  society  of 
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the  middle  classes  who  dreaded  democracy,  on  one  side,  and  preroga¬ 
tive,  on  the  other.  And  it  became  the  policy  of  his  reign  to  secure 
the  adhesion  of  these  classes,  by  favouring  enterprise  and  industry :  by 
placing  the  chief  jK)Wcr  of  the  State  in  their  hands :  by  lavishing  upon 
them  patronage  and  profits;  and  by  an  extended  system  of  political 
corruption.  Unable  to  rely  upon  the  traditions  or  sentiments  of  his 
people,  he  was  driven  to  appeal  to  their  interests,  'fhe  hmirfjenisie 
were  naturally  attracted  to  the  sober  rule  of  the  citizen  king ;  and  their 
relations  with  their  workmen,  at  this  time,  further  ensured  their  adhe¬ 
sion.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  principles  of  socialism,  founded 
upon  St.  Simon,  were  more  widely  adopted  by  the  working  classes  of 
Paris.  Their  creed  was  shortly  this:  that  they  shoidd  regulate  the 
prices  of  their  own  labour,  and  distribute  its  jiroducts  among  them- 
.selves ;  that  the  inheritance  of  property  should  be  forbidden ;  that  mar¬ 
riage  should  be  abolished ;  and  that  the  community  shoidd  take  tlie 
place  of  families.’  (Democracy  in  Eui’opc,  vol.  ii.  p.  218.) 

The  franchise  was  soon  extent)  eil,  and  tlic  number  of  electors 
increased  from  99,000  to  224,000.  The  hereditary  House  of 
Peers  was  abolished.  Put  before  two  years  had  passed  the 
democracy  rose  at  Lyons  and  in  Paris,  and  had  to  be  crushed 
by'  100,000  soldiers.  A  Socialist  insurrection  of  1839  './as 
easily  suppressed.  Put  in  1848  the  honryeoUie  had  become 
more  afraid  of  the  kin"  than  of  the  democrats.  A  proposed 
Peform  banquet  served,  as  anything  else  might  have  done,  to 
collect  excited  mobs.  The  National  Guard  sided  tvith  them. 
The  minister  resigned,  his  successors  mismanaged  the  troops, 
who  thereupon  fraternised  with  the  people.  Louis-Phlli2^pe 
disappeared  from  the  Tuileries,  and  ajipeared  in  England 
under  the  name  of  Smith ;  and  the  Republic,  imitating  its 
elder  sister  in  all  but  ferocity  and  the  red  flag,  was  installed  in 
Paris. 

This  time  the  effect  on  the  Continent  ivas  terrible.  Those 
countries  which  had  not,  like  Pclgium,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
been  constitutionaliscd  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  were  now 
convulsed.  Lombardy,  Avith  the  aid  of  Piedmont,  rose  against 
the  Austrians.  Sicily  was  already  in  revolt.  The  Dukes  of 
Parma  and  Modena  fled.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  put 
himself  in  the  hands  of  his  subjects.  The  different  members 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  rose  against  their  sovereign,  who  had 
to  reduce  Vienna  by  siege,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Russia  against 
Hungary,  and  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  a  more  efficient  heir. 
Prince  IMetternich  disappeared  from  history'.  The  King  of 
Pavaria  abdicated,  those  of  Saxony  and  Hanover  gave  consti¬ 
tutions.  ‘  At  Perlin  the  king  .  .  .  bowed  down  before  the  people, 

‘  and  accepted  the  revolution.  He  rode  through  the  city  w  ear- 
‘  ing  the  colours  of  the  German  democracy,  and  jiromiscd  to  take 
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‘  the  lead  of  German  liberty  and  ixnlty.’  *  Crowns  were 
droppinfr  around  like  rotten  fruit,  and  nobody  could  tell  what 
next.  But  meanwhile  what  happened  to  England  ?  What  had 
been  the  effect  of  the  revolution  of  1830  ?  What  was  to  be  the 
effect  of  that  of  1848  ? 

The  French  revolution  of  1830  had  occurred  at  a  critical 
moment  of  English  constitutional  history.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  R.  Peel — honest  and  powerful  men, 
earnestly  desirous  of  improving  the  working  of  existing  in¬ 
stitutions,  little  disposed  for  organic  change,  slow  to  recognise, 
but  prompt  and  unflinching  in  closing  with  the  inevitable — had 
just  broken  up  their  own  party  by  passing  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill.  And  the  Radicals,  the  Whigs,  and  some  of  the 
ultra  Tories  combined  in  pressing  a  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Refoi’m,  which,  it  was  supposed,  was  to  shift  political  power 
from  the  upper  to  the  middle,  if  not  the  lower  classes.  The 
movement  w'as  sternly  resisted,  when  the  growing  anger  of 
the  people  received  an  impulse  from  events  in  France.  And 
William  IV.,  then  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne,  by  dissolving 
Parliament  in  the  Liberal  interest,  provoked  the  caustic  re¬ 
mark  of  Prince  Talleyrand  :  ‘  Voilii  I’abdication  sans  les  trois 
‘  joui’s.’ 

The  acutest  of  continental  statesmen  little  understood  the 
sobriety  which  underlies  political  movements  in  Great  Britain. 
The  squall  had  taken  the  vessel  aback  while  she  was  In  stays, 
but  her  stability  xvas  equal  to  the  shock.  The  Reform  Bill 
passed.  A  great  transfer  of  political  power  took  place.  The 
Conservative  party  as  a  whole  accepted  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
forming  their  policy  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  a  series  of 
complementary  laws,  with  which  we  are  now  all  familiar,  were 
accepted  by  the  nation  almost  indiscriminately  from  Liberal 
and  Conservative  ministries.  Real  discontent  there  was  none. 
Class  hatred  there  w’as  none.  Apprehension  for  liberty,  tran¬ 
quillity,  life,  and  property,  there  w’as  none.  But  there  was 
in  1848  an  organisation  of  persons  calling  themselves  Chartists, 
who  convened  a  monster  meeting,  as  the  phrase  was,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  on  April  10.  Abroad  nobody 
doubted  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  Foreign  courts  were  ap¬ 
prehensive,  Republicans  exultant.  And  an  Englishman  was  set 
down  as  a  mere  braggart,  if  he  expressed  in  a  foreign  cafe  his 
conviction  that  the  streets  of  London  were  not  to  flow  with 
blood.  The  panic  w’as  not  shared  in  this  country.  But  every 
possible  precaution  was  taken.  The  meeting  was  declared 
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illegal  by  proclamation,  170,000  special  constables  (accordinjr 
to  Sir  Erskine  May)  were  sworn  in  to  keep  the  peace,  leaving 
the  whole  police  force  available  for  the  business  of  the  day ; 
and  in  case  the  police  force  should  prove  insufficient,  bodies 
of  troojjs  carefully  concealed  from  view  were  disposed  in  im¬ 
portant  situations. 

liut  the  very  natural  anxiety  of  Europe,  and  the  very  wise 
and  complete  jwecautions  of  the  Government,  gave  a  character 
of  absurdity  to  the  result.  Large  numbers  of  people  collected 
and  dispersed  without  a  thought  of  mischief,  though  rather 
vexed  at  having  been  out  in  the  rain  for  nothing.  Those  who 
loitered  on  Westminster  llridge,  in  the  line  of  the  proposed 
movement,  with  constables’  staves  in  their  pockets,  Avill  re¬ 
member  the  aspect  of  the  crowd — rather  sodden,  perfectly 
orderly,  and  scarcely  so  curious  as  if  they  had  been  waiting 
for  a  Lord  Mayor’s  show.  The  convener  of  the  meeting  had 
his  pockets  picked,  and  a  monster  petition  which  he  presented 
to  Parliament  was  ascertained  to  be  a  ludicrous  impostui’e. 
The  whole  passed  off  like  a  hoax — a  strange  testimony  to  the 
value  of  steady  progress  and  constitutional  freedom. 

Frightfully  different  Avas  the  course  of  events  in  France. 
The  attempt  of  the  Republican  Government  to  give  effect  to 
Socialist  theories  broke  down,  and  the  Assembly  had  to  dismiss 
120,000  AA’orkmen  from  the  national  Avorkshops.  The  ex¬ 
asperated  Communists  fleAV  to  arms  under  audacious  and  skilful 
leaders,  avdII  prepared  for  Avhat  was  coming.  But  General 
Cavaignac  Avas  prepared  also,  and  after  four  days  of  desperate 
fighting,  unexampled  even  in  Paris,  succeeded  at  last  in  shoot¬ 
ing  doAvn  all  that  resisted  him ;  and  gave  supremacy  to  a 
reaction  of  terror  Avhich,  groj)ing  about  for  something  to  lay 
hold  of,  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  Empire.  We  have  heard 
from  Prince  Albert  Louis  Napoleon’s  theory  of  his  position. 
Others,  he  said,  had  governed  by  favour  of  one  million  of  the 
population ;  he  had  laid  hold  of  the  other  twenty-nine.  That 
is  to  say,  he  neglected  rank,  riches,  and  educated  intellect, 
and  held  himself  the  creature  of  a  conservative  democracy  of 
landoAvners,  differing  in  this  from  the  rural  democracies  of 
SAvitzerland,  that,  instead  of  covering  the  Avhole  area  of  society, 
it  lay  helpless  and  ignorant  betAveen  the  unappeasable  demo¬ 
cracy  of  Communism  on  the  one  flank,  and  the  discontented 
aristocracies  of  birth,  Avealth,and  education  on  the  other.  Such 
a  state  of  things  could  only  repose  on  the  army.  The  army 
could  not  be  kept  quiet  Avithout  AA-ar.  Failing  in  Avar,  the 
Empire  Avas  ]uit  doAvn  Avithout  resistance  by  a  cry  of  dcrhcance ; 
but  before  France  Avas  well  quit  of  her  invader,  the  Com- 
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munists  rose  in  ferocious  revolt,  and  had  to  be  exterminated 
by  a  ferocious  soldiery. 

As  after  the  personal  government  of  Charles  X.  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  old  rcyime,  as  after  the  personal  government  of 
Louis  Philippe  in  the  interests  of  the  bouryeoisie,  so  after  the 
personal  government  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  alleged  interests 
of  the  peasants,  we  have  the  same  familiar  sequence — first,  a 
comparatively  bloodless  assertion  of  liberty ;  next,  a  sanguinary 
outbreak  of  enthusiasts,  indignant  that  classes  which  had  not 
toiled  and  suft’ered  like  them  should  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
victory ;  then  an  unrelenting  suppression  of  the  insurgents  by 
the  army ;  and  lastly,  the  establishment  of  a  terrified  quietude 
under  military  protection.  Three  times  in  half  a  century 
events  have  thus  followed  each  other  with  the  monotonous  regu¬ 
larity  of  a  peal  of  bells.  The  first  reaction  betook  itself  to 
a  constitution,  the  second  to  a  despotism,  the  third  did  not 
know  what  it  wanted ;  and  such  are  the  impracticable  vitality 
of  French  party,  and  the  instability  of  the  popular  mind,  that 
for  a  moment  the  old  royalists  who  perished  in  1792,  and  died 
a  second  death  in  1830,  seemed  to  have  the  game  in  their 
hands,  and  the  other  day  three  incompatible  parties,  col¬ 
lected  rather  than  combined  under  the  word  IMonarchy,  ex¬ 
ercised  a  great  influence  on  affairs,  and  ultimately  held  the 
reins  of  government.  This  fourth  reaction  has  been  displaced, 
according  to  precedent,  by  a  great  and  peaceable  national 
movement;  and  a  comparatively  moderate  party  has  been 
lifted  into  power  under  M.  Dufaure.  But  Avhat  next? 
We  have  learned  the  power  of  an  audacious  minority.  We 
know  that  the  lied  llepublican  minority  is  audacious  and 
ineradicable.  We  see  that  M.  Dufaui’e  is  old,  and  the 
President  not  much  of  a  politician.  We  are  told  that  those 
who  dictate  policy,  if  they  do  not  hold  power,  are  what  are 
called  ‘opportunists’ — politicians  who  would  accept  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  going  farther,  if  only  it  offered  itself.  We  see 
no  sufficient  relaxation  of  the  old  rule,  ‘  Vac  victis.’  We 
remember  also  the  lamentations  of  such  Republicans  as  MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian  over  the  backsliding  which  arrested  the 
great  revolutionary  war  of  propaganda.  We  hear  it  said  that  in 
such  a  war  France  might  yet  hope  to  have  the  discontented 
masses  of  Germany  as  allies  against  their  rulers.  And  lastly, 
we  have  seen  that  in  France  a  constitutional  victory  is  the 
natural  prelude  to  a  convulsive  outbreak. 

Under  such  a  state  of  things,  we  have  all  the  strongest 
reason  to  hope  that  a  Conservative  republic,  set  up  with  the  de¬ 
spairingly  negative  recommendation  of  being  ce  qui  nous  divise  le 
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moins,  may  succeed  in  consolidating  itself,  and  that  the  states¬ 
men  who  have  peace  at  heart  may  be  able  to  enlist  in  that  cause 
the  immense  majority  who  must  desire  it.  But  if  not — if 
France  is  only  moving  down  the  old  inclined  plane,  the  now  usual 
alternative  meets  us  at  the  bottom — an  audacious  republic, 
aggressive  abroad  and  subversive  at  home,  or  a  militaiy  sup¬ 
pression  which  will  add  one  to  the  rising  stratocracies  of 
Europe. 

And  while  these  arc  the  perplexities  of  our  neighbour,  we 
in  England  are  thinking,  in  the  first  place  of  course  of  foreign 
politics,  but  after  these  of  a  Burials  Bill  and  the  agricultural 
franchise — the  removal  of  a  sectional  grievance  and  the  taking 
up  of  a  loose  stitch.  True,  there  is  more  in  the  distance — 
disestablishment,  univei’sal  suffrage,  and  equal  electoral  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  an  attack  on  the  House  of  Peers  may  come  in  time. 
But  of  these  reforms  the  nation  seems,  to  say  the  least,  little 
desirous,  and  even  if  they  were  effectively  taken  up,  a  contest 
about  political  power  or  ecclesiastical  privilege,  in  wdiich  both 
sides  are  usually  led  by  men  of  substance — men  who  have  social 
comforts  and  do  not  intend  to  lose  them — is  carried  on  with  a 
circumspection  and  proneness  to  compromise  which  disappear 
when  those  Avho  have  wealth  are  arrayed  against  those  who 
want  to  take  it  away  from  them. 

Our  position,  therefore,  is  promising  enough  in  the  present 
and  immediate  future.  But  how  is  it  beyond  the  panlo  post 
futurnm  ?  Popular  pow'er  is  rising  about  us,  sometimes  tran¬ 
quilly  and  imperceptibly,  sometimes  in  convulsive  flux  and 
reflux.  That  it  should  so  rise  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
diffused  intelligence,  increased  power  of  organisation,  and,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  increased  well-being.  In  what  form  and  with 
what  results  does  the  government  of  the  multitude  promise  or 
threaten  to  establish  itself  amongst  us  ? 

The  democracy  which  is  advancing  upon  us  is  not  that  of 
Athens,  in  which  a  multitude  of  quickwitted  idlers  supported 
by  slave  labour  were  amused  and  educated  by  attending  theatres 
kept  up  at  the  public  expense,  and  by  taking  part,  with  or  without 
a  fee,  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  sovereign  assemblies  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  that  of  rural  Switzerland,  where  all  men 
are  equal  and  acquaintances,  and  where  political  prizes  are 
too  poor  to  be  a  great  object  of  illegitimate  ambition.  It  is 
not  the  democratic  bias  of  the  mediajval  cities,  which,  though 
capable  of  fierce  outbursts,  was  subject  to  class  restrictions 
Avhich  held  back  the  multitude  from  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
Least  of  all  is  it  the  toq)id  proprietary  democracy  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  which  only  roused  itself  to  endorse  a  despot.  It 
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will  be  a  democracy  founded  on  the  principle  that  one  man  is 
as  "ood  as  another—  a  principle  which  liberal  Europe  is  re¬ 
ceiving  with  a  strange  absence  of  hesitation  from  Ameriea,  and 
applying  by  the  machinery  of  representation  to  the  government 
of  great  empires.  That  machinery  consists  of  two  parts — 
the  constitution  established  by  law,  which  provides  the  method 
by  which  the  multitude  shall  select  its  governors,  and  the  clubs, 
caucuses,  or  other  combinations  of  active  persons,  created  by 
individual  will  outside  the  law,  which  by  mani])ulation,  per¬ 
suasion,  or  intimidation,  direct,  or  contrcd,  or  combine  the  wills 
of  the  electors.  The  second  is  in  a  great  degree  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  first,  and  presupposes  two  or  more  antagonist 
parties,  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  power  or  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  objects,  and  equipped  with  the  usual  contrivances  for 
consulting,  speaking,  writing,  registering,  and  all  the  other 
activities  which,  by  causing  coherency  and  increasing  momen¬ 
tum,  command  success. 

This  is  the  democracy  which  is  partly  ju’esent,  partly 
nearing  us  ;  and  it  is  liable  to  two  great  dangers.  One  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  history  of  France,  one  by  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  is  that  the  dominant  multitude  may  so  legis¬ 
late  against  wealth  as  to  provoke  civil  dissension  or  to  involve 
common  ruin.  The  other  is  that  class  jealousy  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  political  j)ower  without  loss  of  self-respect 
may  deter  men  of  high  spirit  and  cultivated  mind  from  adopt¬ 
ing  a  political  career,  and  that  the  administration  of  affairs  may 
become  first  coarse  and  tben  corrupt. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  rights  and  advantages  of  pro¬ 
perty  may  be,  and  probably  in  every  age  and  country  have 
been,  abused ;  and  when  this  abuse  is  in  a  way  to  become  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  common  weal,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  supreme 
power  to  sin)press  it,  and,  if  ])ossible,  so  to  mould  these  rights 
and  advantages  that  the  machine  of  society  shall  work  tran¬ 
quilly  and  for  the  general  good.  So  much  should  never  be 
forgotten  ;  but  from  this  it  is  easy  to  jiroceed  onwards,  and  to 
rebel  against  that  irremovable  anomaly  of  civilised  life,  that 
some  persons,  by  no  merit  of  their  own,  should  be  far  better 
off  than  others.  This  pure  discontent  at  inequality  of  condi¬ 
tion,  though  it  must  occasionally  oppress  the  minds  of  men  who 
think  about  it,  and  must  rankle  in  the  minds  of  many  who  are 
unhappy,  has  as  yet  no  place  in  English  politics.  Yet  we  are  not 
without  organised  forms  of  antagonism  to  property.  Such  an 
antagonism  may  take  two  forms — the  desire  simply  to  appro¬ 
priate  to  ourselves  that  which  belongs  to  another,  and  the 
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desire  to  control  the  use  of  capital,  that  is  of  property  applied 
to  the  payment  of  labour. 

The  desire  to  appropriate  usually  fastens  itself  on  land,  be¬ 
cause  the  occupier,  by  Avhose  toil  the  produce  is  raised,  easily 
persuades  himself  that  he  ought  to  have  the  whole  of  it,  and 
that  rent  is  not  so  much  a  payment  for  value  received  as  an 
unrighteous  tax  on  his  labour.  Few  peo[)le,  unless  they  arc 
mere  rogues,  desire  to  appropriate  a  jewel  or  a  picture  which  is 
in  the  corporal  possession  of  a  neighbour ;  but  the  wish  to  be 
quit  of  an  incumbrance  is  a  different  affair,  and  highly  respect¬ 
able  persons  are  not  ashamed  occasionally  even  to  repine  over 
the  long  life  of  an  innocent  annuitant.  So  of  rent  paid  to  an 
invisible  landlord.  In  England  the  tenant  farmer  is  himself 
60  much  of  a  capitalist  as  to  see  both  sides  of  economical 
justice — and  besides,  he  goes  to  his  landlord  for  repairs. 
But  in  Ireland  the  desire  of  the  occujner  to  have  in  the 
whole  what  he  already  has  in  part,  has  become  a  jiopular  force, 
and  has  allied  itself  Avith  a  political  movement — the  holders  of 
land  returning  to  Parliament  a  phalanx  of  persons  Avho,  it  is 
supposed,  Avill  assure  ])roprietary  change  by  subverting  the 
political  relations.  A  kind  of  agrarianism  is  therefore  power¬ 
ful,  and  under  a  democracy  would  be  overwhelmingly  so. 

In  England  it  is  otherwise.  Here  agrarianism  only  makes 
itself  heard  in  the  mild  regret  felt  by  some  persons  at  the 
course  of  events  which  has  made  land  either  a  luxury  or  a 
source  of  remote  profit,  and  has  thus  extinguished  the  race 
of  small  yeomen,  Avho  cannot  indulge  in  the  one  or  await  the 
other.  Schemes  founded  on  this  sentiment  seem,  when 
‘  thrashed  out,’  to  resolve  themselves  into  proposals  for  facilita¬ 
ting  the  transfer  of  land,  which  are  at  least  as  useful  to  the 
rich  man  who  wishes  to  enlarge  his  park  as  to  the  poor  man 
Avho  desires  to  own  his  garden.  But  though  England  rejects, 
or  has  outgrown,  the  disposition  to  appropriate  the  fixed  pro¬ 
perty  of  individuals,  it  has  not  outgrown,  but  is  in  the  midst  of, 
a  conflict  between  labour  and  cai)ital. 

When  it  is  urged  that  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  Avill 
place  education,  and  capital,  and  independent  competence,  and 
all  those  existing  institutions  of  which  modern  democracy  is 
notoriously  jealous,  at  the  mercy  of  the  ignorant  and  numerous 
majority,  it  is  replied  that  this  majority  is  too  heterogeneous  to 
unite  ;  that  it  has  its  separate  interests,  and  is  accessible  to  differ¬ 
ent  local  and  personal  influences ;  and  that  politics  Avill  organise 
themselves,  so  to  say,  not  horizontally  according  to  social 
strata,  but  vertically,  according  to  moral,  religious,  or  geo¬ 
graphical  interests.  But  the  force  of  these  considerations  is 
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much  affected  by  a  word  and  a  fact.  The  word  is  ‘  wages,’ 
the  fact  ‘  Trades  Unions.’  The  terms  of  labour  aitect  the 
whole  labouring  class — that  is  to  say,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  population.  And  the  immense  organisation  of  ‘  Trades 
‘  Unions,’  which,  with  much  of  tyranny  and  brutal  violence, 
evinces,  in  some  respects,  a  degree  of  thought,  sagacity,  and 
determination  which  would  do  credit  to  the  rulers  of  a  State, 
affords  a  machinery  of  unknown  capability,  and  visibly  tending 
to  unite  this  great  multitude  round  that  common  interest. 

These  organisations  have  probably  done  good  and  harm. 
On  the  one  hand  they  have  assisted  that  rise  of  wages  which, 
though  some  of  it  may  have  gone  in  drink,  must  have  tended 
to  increase  the  comfort  and  contentment  of  the  labouring  class. 
On  the  other  hand  they  have  injured  each  other  by  obnoxious 
interference  with  liberty  of  labour,  and  have  in  certain  places 
caused  great  loss  to  their  employers  and  themselves  by 
attempting  to  extort  from  capital  terms  which  trade  would  not 
bear — a  result  peculiarly  mischievous  in  exhausting  the  work¬ 
man’s  savings,  which  form  the  best  guarantee  for  his  loyalty  to 
the  State  which  protects  them,  but  not  without  its  use,  as  it 
shows  to  the  Avorkmen  themselves,  by  the  extinction  of  this  or 
that  local  industry,  that  their  employei’s  are  not  trifling  Avith 
them  Avhen  they  allege  that  the  enhancement  of  Avages  or  inter¬ 
ference  Avith  the  organisation  of  labour  Avould  bring  about  a 
common  ruin. 

Under  a  more  democratical  constitution  it  is  not  improbable 
that  if  a  fully  developed  organisation  of  Trades  Unions  Avere  to 
take  it  into  their  heads  that  the  Legislature  could  profitably 
prescribe  terms  of  labour  in  their  interest,  they  might  be  able 
to  pass  laAVS  Avhich  Avould  in  a  very  few  years  involve  them¬ 
selves  and  their  employers  in  general  calamity,  or,  stopping 
short  of  this,  might  cripple  ruinously  peculiar  trades,  and  destroy 
the  poAver  of  secure  forecast,  Avhich  is  essential  to  great  indus¬ 
trial  operations. 

But  Avhat  is  really  encouraging  at  present  is,  that  no  ten¬ 
dency  of  this  kind  has  yet  shoAvn  itself.  Discontented  multi¬ 
tudes  treat  the  quarrel  as  a  merely  sectional  one,  to  be  settled 
betAveen  them  and  their  employers  Avith  such  arms  of  industrial 
pressure  as  the  unrestricted  right  of  combination  affords  them. 
Nor  does  their  antagonism  extend  to  the  strata  of  society  to 
which  their  employers  belong — from  Avhich,  indeed,  Avhen 
arbitration  is  resorted  to,  they  appear  perfectly  ready  to 
receive  arbiters.  Neither  do  they  show  distrust  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  They  do  not  apparently  expect  from  Parliament 
what  it  cannot  give,  or  ally  themselves  Avith  any  political 
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))arty  to  obtain  their  objects.  Tlicy  show,  it  is  true,  less 
disposition  than  could  be  desired  to  repudiate  some  of  those 
intolerable  inodes  of  coercion  which  a  Government  worthy  of 
the  name  is  bound  to  rc})ress  inflexibly ;  but  with  regard  to 
these  they  come  in  to  plead  their  cause,  only  asking  a  fair 
field,  and  showing  no  disposition  to  question  the  just  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Legislature.  Although,  therefore,  the  powers 
possessed  by  these  combinations  have  been  abused,  and  will 
probably  be  abused  again,  and  although  it  must  be  always 
possible  that  the  comparatively  poor,  who  must,  under  an 
extended  suffrage,  form  the  Large  majority  of  the  voters,  may 
combine  in  blindly  oppressive  laws  against  the  Avealthy,  yet 
neither  the  attitude  of  our  own  Avorkmen,  nor,  Ave  may  add,  in 
spite  of  recent  disturbances,  the  example  hitherto  of  the  United 
States,  holds  out  any  probability  of  their  combining  for  that 
purpose  on  the  only  ground  on  Avhich  these  great  multitudes 
are  likely  to  have  a  common  interest. 

But  if  this  is  so,  it  may  be  asked  Avhy  avc  still  hesitate  to 
trust  the  masses  implicitly.  The  ansAver  is,  because  Ave  do  not 
trust  human  nature ;  Ave  do  not  trust  an  irresponsible  man ; 
Ave  do  not  trust  an  irresponsible  clique ;  and  Ave  do  not  trust 
an  irresponsible  multitude.  All  alike  Avill  do  Avrong  if  they 
have  the  uncontrolled  poAver  of  doing  it.  And  a  democracy  is 
uncontrolled  as  no  other  government  is.  Beneath  the  purest 
despotism  or  oligarchy  there  is  some  form  of  public  opinion 
which  is  too  poAverful  to  be  Avholly  defieil,  and  of  Avhlch  rulers 
must  stand  in  some  aj)prehension.  But  democracy  is  that 
public  opinion.  There  is  nothing  beneath  or  beyond  it ;  for 
its  corruption  or  injustice  political  machinery  supplies  no  check 
or  correction.  Nothing  less  than  the  moral  regeneration  of 
the  country  can  cure  it. 

A  large  unrepresented,  or  imperfectly  represented,  prole¬ 
tariat  thus  exercises  an  important  function  of  its  OAvn.  It 
keeps  in  order  the  holders  of  political  poAver  by  the  knoAvledge 
that  though  they  are  left  vei*y  free  in  the  choice  of  means, 
they  may  at  any  time  be  held  sharply  responsible  for  results. 
We  see  a  great  deal  of  this  in  England.  We  are  greatly 
governed  by  an  aristocracy  on  its  good  behaviour.  Anyone 
■who  looks  through  the  names  Avhich  compose  an  English 
Cabinet  Avill  see  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  made  up  of  picked 
men  of  birth  or  Avealth,  Avith  a  sprinkling  of  the  very  ablest  of 
those  who  have  forced  themselves  into  political  or  semi-political 
eminence.  But  this  aristocracy,  besides  being  jealously  super¬ 
vised  in  details  by  a  fairly  intelligent  middle  class,  interested 
like  itself  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  is  made  constantly 
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sensible  of  a  further  responsibility  to  a  mixed  multitude  who 
can  sec  Avhat  is  very  plain  and  feel  what  is  very  sensible,  who 
must  in  some  degree  be  humoured,  and  who  are  best  humoured 
by  being  made  comfortable  as  they  ought  to  be. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  state  of  things,  resting  a  gi’eat  deal 
on  custom  and  allowance,  is  but  a  transitional  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium.  And  so  it  is.  Unstable  equilibrium  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  that  which  lives  and  moves.  A  runner  is  in  unstable 
equilibrium  or  perhaps  in  none  at  all.  If  his  momentum  fails 
him,  he  falls  on  his  face.  So  he  does  if  his  head  goes  too  fast 
for  his  heels,  especially  if  he  is  going  downhill.  And  thus  in 
politics.  The  problem  is  not  (as  some  appear  occasionally  to 
imagine)  to  devise  a  position  of  rest  for  a  lifeless  body,  but  to 
regulate  the  pace  and  pick  the  steps  of  a  living  one,  so  that 
each  movement  shall  introduce  the  next  safely,  and  carry  us, 
on  the  whole,  whither  we  have  to  go. 

Diffused  capacity  for  political  affairs  will  command  political 
influence.  This  has  been  so,  will  be  so,  and  must  be  so.  And 
this  principle — that  power  must  follow  intelligence — sui)plies 
the  i)olitical  momentum  which  in  this  country  we  have  to  re¬ 
gulate.  If  its  progress  is  abruptly  checked,  no  doubt  we  shall 
fall.  But  so  shall  we  fall  if  it  outruns  itself — that  is  to  say, 
if  power  is  conferred  beyond  the  limits  which  our  present  state 
of  intelligence  demands ;  and  we  are  led  to  fear  such  a  cata¬ 
strophe  when  we  hear  it  said,  not  that  the  franchise  should 
follow  education,  which  is  wise  and  just — but  that  it  should  be 
conferred  as  a  means  of  educating,  which  seems  a  dangerous 
inversion  of  the  laws  of  prudence.  \Ye  arc  wholly  averse  from 
instructing  the  ignorant  by  giving  them  the  country  to  prac¬ 
tise  upon. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so ;  for  the  true  school  of  energy 
is  not  political  power,  but  ])ersonal  freedom — not  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  giving  this  or  that  vote  in  a  matter  on  which  the 
voter’s  knowledge  must  be  superficial  and  in  a  great  measure 
borrowed,  but  a  state  of  society  in  which,  at  a  certain  age,  men 
are  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  free  to  choose  their  courses 
of  life,  with  indefinite  opportunities  of  advancement,  and  with 
large  and  recurring  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  industry, 
promptitude,  and  sound  judgment.  That  such  a  state  of  things 
is  itself  the  outcome  of  free  institutions  is  true,  but  nothing  to 
the  purpose.  A  man  will  be  educated  in  virtue  of  free  insti¬ 
tutions  who  has  never  taken  part  in  administering  them. 
Indeed  it  is  worth  observing  that  ordinary  political  dabbling 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  impair  one  faculty  which  has  a  strange 
protective  value  in  the  concerns  of  life — that  of  distlnguisn- 
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ing  clearly  between  what  we  do  and  what  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  And  this  is  a  great  deprivation,  for  we  see  every  day 
clever  men  who,  from  want  of  this  faculty,  are  of  little  use  to 
themselves  or  others,  and  men  of  remarkably  limited  intellect 
whose  success  in  life  can  only  be  referred  to  an  unerring  per¬ 
ception  of  insecurity  when  out  of  their  depth,  so  that  though 
they  are  often  unable  to  understand  a  good  reason  they  ai’c 
never  taken  in  by  a  bad  one. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  danger  which  announces  itself 
from  America.  The  political  progress  of  the  United  States 
bears  a  kind  of  inverse  analogy  to  that  of  Europe.  Here  the 
great  men  who  alone  were  caj)able  of  power  at  once  assumed, 
and  of  course  abused  it ;  but  the  excluded  classes  asserted  the 
claims  of  number  as  their  intelligence  and  political  capacity 
approached  that  of  tlieir  rulers.  In  America  equality  was  the 
starting  poiut,  and  numerical  majority  was  recognised  at  the 
outset  as  the  only  legitimate  source  of  power.  But  now  the 
upper  classes  are  leaving  the  lower  behind  them,  and,  seeing 
the  country  misgoverned,  are  indignant  at  a  state  of  things 
which  refuses  to  class  capacity  those  advantages  wliich,  in  the 
public  interest,  capacity  ought  to  have. 

When  the  Commonwealth  was  founded,  conditions  were  on 
the  whole  equal ;  and  sixty  years  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Do  Tt)cquevillc  (as  we  have  already  observed) 
remarked  a  corresponding  equality  of  intelligence.  Ills  words 
are  worth  quoting  : — 

‘  II  s’est  otahli  cn  Aiiu'rique  dans  los  connoissances  luimaincs  un 
certain  niveau  initoyen.  Tous  Ics  esprits  s’en  sont  rapproches,  les 
uns  en  s’clevant,  les  autres  cn  s’abaissant.’ 

Few  Americans,  he  told  us,  were  then  rich  enough  to  dispense 
with  a  profession.  All  at  the  age  of  fifteen  had  to  begin  money¬ 
making  ;  and  consequently  no  man  had  time  for  self-cultivation 
till  he  had  lost  the  taste  for  it.  Such  a  state  of  things  justified 
pure  democracy.  Yet,  at  the  bottom,  well-to-do  Americans 
were  already  little  pleased  with  institutions  which  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  their  darker  side. 

In  the  forty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  De  Tocqueville 
wrote  great  changes  have  taken  place.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
level  has  been  lowered  by  an  uneducated  immigration  from 
Europe.  On  the  other,  fortunes  have  so  increased  that  they 
can  scarcely  fail  to  give  those  who  inherit  them  time  to 
think.  Extraordinary  progress  has  been  made  in  every  branch 
of  art  and  literature.  A  love  and  knowledge  of  antiquity  has 
increased.  History,  phiIosoj)hy  and  poetry,  science  and  me- 
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chanics,  sculpture,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  painting  (why  not 
music?)  have  been  cultivated  with  such  signal  success  as  to 
change  the  intellectual  place  of  America  among  nations,  and 
to  make  De  Tocqueville’s  niveau  mitoyen  absolutely  out  of 
date.  A  demand  for  a  higher  education  has  made  itself  felt, 
and  produces  in  the  political  department  the  extended  learn¬ 
ing,  the  calm  analysis,  and  the  searching  criticisms  Avhich  ap¬ 
pear  in  jMr.  Woolsey’s  book.  And  as  in  Europe  the  improving 
man)'  called  in  question  the  misgoverninent  of  the  few,  so  in 
America  the  improving  few  begin  to  call  in  question  the  mis- 
govemment  of  the  many. 

Before  taking  Mr.  Woolsey’s  evidence,  "we  make  one  pre¬ 
liminary  observation.  The  question  is  not  whether  America 
is  rich,  ])rospei*ous,  and  animated — whether  it  abounds  in 
thriving  farmhouses,  successful  enterprises,  scientific,  literary, 
and  religious  institutions.  All  these  are  the  natural  produce 
of  a  young  people  in  a  new  country  at  liberty  to  make  the 
most  of  their  extraordinary  shrewdness  and  enterprise.  The 
question  is  whether  the  particular  form  of  government  which 
we  call  democracy  performs  well  or  ill,  corruptly  or  incor- 
ru])tly,  its  proper  office  of  governing. 

This  is  the  point  on  which  we  are  concerned  to  receive  in¬ 
struction,  and  Mr.  Woolsey  is  a  competent  informant.  He 
has  been  professor  in  the  University  of  Yale,  he  is  evidently  a 
man  of  honour  and  conscience,  of  vigorous  and  steady  thought, 
serious  even  to  sadness  in  his  reflections  on  the  state  of  his 
own  country,  and  as  learned  in  the  past  as  he  is  observant 
of  the  present.  Indeed,  considering  the  broad  scope  and 
{dulosophical  spirit  of  his  book,  we  are  half  ashamed  of  using 
it  for  the  comparatively  narrow  purpose  for  which  our  extracts 
are  made. 

AVith  regard  to  the  mode  of  electing  officers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  he  describes  to  us  ‘  what  is  happening  in  hun- 
‘  dreds  of  districts  and  towns,  and  in  all  the  states  of  the 
Union.’  A’.i  irresponsible  caucus  meets  before  an  election,  and 
publishes  a  list  of  the  officers  for  whom  the  party  is  expected  to 
vote. 

‘  Then  a  day  or  two  perhaps  before  the  election  another  caucus 
determines  the  candidates  for  the  Lei'islature,  or  perhaps  only  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  voters  has  his 
opinion  asked  in  regard  to  tlic  selection.  Many  of  the  names  are 
those  of  unknown  persons,  some  of  tliem  those  of  persons  in  whom 
their  neighbours  have  no  confidence,  but  who  must  be  floated  onward 
by  the  general  popularity  of  the  ticket,  and  by  the  habit  of  voting 
en  masse  for  all  the  names  upon  it.’  (1*.  398.) 
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‘  I  believe  the  system  to  be  an  emanation  from  universal  suftra^e :  that 
the  stratum  of  society  which  would  be  excluded  from  the  poll  by  a 
very  small  property  (jualification  needs  to  be  informed  wliom  to  vote 
for ;  that  while  in  general  they  desire  good  government  they  are  not 
competent  to  decide  what  it  is  or  who  ought  to  administer  it,  and  that 
thus  they  are  left  in  tlio  hands  of  men  who  have  their  own  points  to 
carry  by  means  of  such  constituents.  They  would  not  as  they  do  if 
suddenly  raised  in  intelligence  and  character.  But  as  long  as  there  is 
such  a  class  there  is  a  demand  for  demagogues.  And  what  is  worth 
noticing,  when,  by  the  help  of  such  a  class,  the  leaders  carry  their 
points,  the  followers  think  they  have  gained  the  victory,  and  it  is  a 
great  cause  of  the  solid  coherence  of  parties  after  mistakes  and  weak¬ 
nesses  that  they  who  only  vote  and  scarcely  know  why  are  as  eager  for 
the  party’s  success  as  any  others ;  whereas  from  the  beginning  they 
may  not  have  put  forth  one  independent  thought.  No  relation  of  sub¬ 
servience  is  more  strikingly  sjtd  than  this — that  there  are  multitudes  in 
the  freest  countries  who  can  only  vote  according  to  the  will  ol'  others, 
and  yet  all  the  while  think  themselves  free  and  independent.’  (Political 
Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  1^2.) 

And  what  are  the  points  which  such  men  want  to  carry  by 
such  means  ?  In  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  Madison  declared 
that  a  President  avIio  should  remove  an  efficient  public  officer 
on  account  of  political  differences  would  deserve  impeachment. 
But  Jefferson,  when  elected  by  the  democratic  party,  did  it  a 
little.  Jackson  did  it  much,  and  now  the  advent  of  any  ])arty 
to  power  involves  the  removal  of  any  officer  whose  place  is 
worth  having,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  served  that 
party  effectually.  To  such  claims 

*  every  recent  administration  is  obliged  more  or  less  to  yield.  The 
attempt  to  introduce  a  system  of  civil  service  based  on  competence 
and  character  has  ignominiously  failed.  The  country  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  cannot,  without  extreme  difficulty,  get  out  of  this  rut  of  corrupt 
political  bargaining ;  the  best  nominations  must  often  be  defeated ; 
men  otherwise  worthy  have  to  be  agents  lor  the  reward  by  office  of 
those  whom  they  despise.  Independence  and  personal  honour  are 
gradually  driven  out  of  politics.  The  whole  subject  is  inconceivably 
disgusting.’  (Ibid.  p.  284.) 

The  natural  result  is  one  which  ^Ir.  Woolsey  records  as  a 
fact  while  ascribing  it  to  a  different  cause — namely,  to  the  mere 
size  of  the  constituencies.  In  large  democracies,  he  says — 

‘  we  lose  our  interest  in  political  life,  and  a  certain  active  patriotism 
which  loves  the  State  for  itself  and  not  for  its  benefits.  We  lose  to  a 
considerable  extent  our  sense  of  responsibility;  wo  lose  politiciil 
training;  we  lose  our  value  as  political  units.  .  .  .  Hence  multitudes 
will  not  go  to  the  polls  in  this  country,  because  a  vote  more  or  less 
among  so  many  will  be  of  no  account.’  (Ibid.  p.  104.) 
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Such  being  the  methods  and  objects  of  an  election  by  uni¬ 
versal  suflFrage,  we  observe  that  their  educational  tendency 
does  not  appear  to  be  great  or  good,  and  proceed  to  ask  what 
kind  of  legislation  they  jwoduce.  ‘  In  general,’  says  Mr. 
AVoolsey,  the  temptation  of  representatives  is  ‘  to  follow  the 
‘  wishes  of  their  constituents  timidly  and  unrighteously.’  But 
cases  of  dov/nright  corruption  have  not  been  wanting;  and 
‘  within  the  last  few  years,  in  the  United  States,  instances  of 
‘  this  kind  have  either  been  very  frequent,  or  at  least  suspicion 
‘  of  bribery  witliin  legislative  walls  has  been  very  general  and 
‘  seemingly  well  founded.’ 

This  decay  of  integrity  is  found  equally  in  the  general  and 
the  state  legislatures.  But  is  this  central  defect  alleviated  by 
local  self-government  ?  In  the  country  districts  it  may  be  so, 
but 

‘our  large  cities  are  the  hotbeds  where  caucuses,  managed  by  ob¬ 
scure  jMjliticians,  private  bargains  of  office-seekers,  devices  for  the 
purchase  at  great  expense  of  tilings  needed  for  public  buildings,  erec¬ 
tion  of  buildings  by  dishonest  contracts,  and  all  sorts  of  base  jobs 
flourish.  Why  is  this  .so  ?  It  .seems  to  be  so  partly  because  so  many 
who  vote  are  not  taxpayers  in  the  city,  and  are  letl  by  others ;  partly 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  control  lodged  in  the  mayor’s  or  other 
chief  officer’s  hands.’  (Ibid.  p.  37G.) 

Universal  suffrage  again !  And  under  such  auspices  the 
debt  of  the  city  of  New  York  lias  risen  in  twenty-seven  years 
from  twelve  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen  million  dollars,  and 
the  tax  levy  from  three  to  twenty-eight  millions.  Rich  men 
pay  such  taxes  as  they  cannot  escape  by  change  of  residence, 
and  wash  their  hands  of  city  management,  and  Mr.  Woolsey 
anticipates  extended  municipal  ruin  unless  something  can  be 
done. 

Now,  all  this  and  possibly  more  has  been  done  in  England. 
Borough  nominations  have  been  sold,  individual  votes  have 
been  sold,  representatives  have  been  sold.  But  our  states¬ 
men  have  always  been  among  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
country ;  and  some  of  them  have  at  most  times  employed  them¬ 
selves  in  stirring  the  jieople  to  the  reformation  of  abuse.  So  Ave 
have  destroyed  rotten  boroughs,  reformed  corporations,  limited 
patronage,  and  are  trying  Avith  some  earnestness,  by  ballot  and 
otherAvise,  to  Avipe  off  that  peculiarly  English  scandal,  bribery 
at  elections.  KnoAving  Avhat  they  have  done,  reformers  are 
.sanguine  as  to  Avhat  they  can  do.  Very  different  is  the  half- 
despairing  tone  adopted  by  Mr.  Woolsey  in  a  country  Avhere 
the  people  itself  is  the  sinner,  and  the  trade  of  politics  has 
become  one  on  Avhich  the  better  class  of  people  look  askance. 
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‘  The  writer  of  these  lines  was  taught  in  his  boyhood  that  a  wide 
suffrage  was  a  very  serious  evil,  and  the  doctrine  continued  to  be  com¬ 
mon  long  after  democracy  was  triumphant  in  national  affairs.  ...  At 
present  multitudes  have  the  same  faith,  but  regard  it  as  hopeless  to 
take  steps  backward,  unless  at  some  future  day  socialistic  agitations 
should  render  restrictions  on  suffrage  a  measure  of  public  safety  ;  and 
they  put  all  their  hopes  for  the  future  in  a  better  education — perliaps 
compulsory  on  Jill — and  in  an  intelligent  farming  population.  .  .  .  But 
suppose  all  the  better  i)art  of  society,  those  who  have  intelligence  and 
those  who  have  character,  to  be  faithful  in  discharging  their  political 
duties — suppose  them  to  be  neither  discouraged  nor  overawed,  how 
are  they  to  act  in  the  purification  of  parties  ?  Can  they  do  good  by 
forming  a  new  or  third  party,  intended  to  serve  as  a  check  on  the  two 
others?  If  successful,  this  would  draw  to  it  bad  materials  from  the 
existing  parties,  and  would  soon  become  corrupt  itself.  Can  they  accom¬ 
plish  their  work  by  entering  into  the  other  parties,  according  to  their 
political  convictions,  and  insisting  on  having  a  share  in  all  those  pri¬ 
mary  arrangements  for  office,  caucuses,  conventions,  and  the  like,  of 
which  they  complain  so  much  now?  The  probability  is  that  they 
would  be  met  and  worsted  by  new  intrigues,  without  gaining  anything 
for  the  cjiuse  of  political  honesty.  I  see  no  way  in  which  tliey  could 
act  so  well  as  by  acting  within  the  existing  parties,  and  yet  determining 
to  cast  their  votes,  each  individual  for  himself,  for  no  one  who  is  a  poli¬ 
tical  intriguer  or  untrustworthy  man.  They  act  in  this  case  without 
any  forced  combination,  by  the  power  of  a  vote  which  is  silent,  but 
well  understood.  Suppose  this  to  begin  in  one  of  the  parties,  and  that 
this  party  loses  the  election  on  account  of  such  independent  action. 
Can  the  party  fail  thenceforth  to  make  a  selection  of  better  men  ?  And 
if  this  is  to  be  its  principle,  will  not  the  other  be  more  careful  in 
choosing  its  candidates  ?  If  thus  there  is  understood  to  be  a  quiet 
body  in  both  parties  which  will  rebuke  all  improper  selections  for 
office,  this  one  thing  will  go  far  towards  creating  a  moral  revolution  in 
State  and  in  country.  Staying  away  from  the  polls  on  account  of  the 
badness  of  {parties  is  an  unworthy  course ;  but  going  there  and  rebuking 
your  party  for  its  improper  candidates  is  something  honourable  for 
every  good  citizen  to  do.’  (P.  507.) 

Such  being  democracy  in  America,  the  question  arises,  far 
too  large  to  be  answered  at  the  end  of  an  article,  whether  and 
under  what  conditions  it  will  give  us  good  government  and 
honourable  governors  in  England.  Some  advantages  we  have. 
The  civil  service  of  the  country  is  placed  on  a  footing  in  w  hich 
it  could  scarcely  become  a  prey  for  adventurers.  Caucuses  in 
the  American  form  are  out  of  place  among  our  comparatively 
small  constituencies,  electing  at  most  three  members,  whose 
qualifications  may'  well  be  know'n  to  the  body  of  the  electors. 
In  the  administration  of  towns  and  parishes  not  only  is  the 
voting  confined  to  ratepayers,  but  there  is  a  scale  of  voting 
which  gives  an  advantage  to  wealth.  For  the  present  w'e  have 
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not  yet  arrived  at  universal  suffrage,  and  the  anomalies  of  our 
representative  system  still  favour,  in  some  degree,  the  return 
to  Parliament  of  a  class  of  independent  members  (much  coveted 
by  Mr.  Woolsey)  who  would  decline  either  to  be  the  nominees 
of  a  political  club,  or  to  catch  votes  by  trimming  or  exagge¬ 
ration.  AVe  have  a  very  imperfect  attempt  at  a  representation 
of  minorities,  in  what  is  called  the  three-cornered  constituencies ; 
and  any  large  extension  of  the  suffrage  or  removal  of  valuable 
anomalies  might  well  be  accompanied  by  measures  which 
would  prevent  the  more  cultivated  classes  from  being  what  is 
called  ‘  swamped.’  Lastly  and  most  important,  we  have  a 
traditional  dis|)osition  throughout  the  country  to  be  content 
with  an  upper-class  government  so  long  as  it  behaves  itself 
well ;  while  in  that  upper  class  itself  the  distinction  arising 
from  political  eminence  and  the  talents  by  which  it  is  acquired 
are  by  no  means  losing  their  value. 

All  this  gives  us  hope  that  England  may  hold  on  safely  to 
the  course  w'hich  she  has  always  pursued,  of  so  enlarging  the 
basis  of  political  power  as  never  to  break  with  the  immediate 
past,  or  shake  the  traditionary  relations  of  class  to  class.  And 
without  attempting  to  marshal  all  the  lessons  derivable  from 
our  neighbour’s  experience,  we  may  also  express  a  fervent 
trust  that  our  country  may  never  be  cursed  with  any  constitu¬ 
tional  change,  under  which  politics  shall  cease  to  furnish  a  life¬ 
long  career  for  the  best  men  of  the  leisured  class,  and  with  the 
public  service  become  a  ])recarious  spoil  for  adventurers  who 
can  make  themselves  useful  to  a  party. 


Akt.  II. — Bryan  Waller  Procter  {Barry  Cornwall).  An 
Antolnographical  Fragment  and  Biographical  Notes,  with 
Personal  Sketches  of  Contemporaries,  Unpublished  Lyrics, 
and  Letters  of  Literary  Friends.  8vo.  London  :  1877. 

A  s  the  latest  survivor  of  a  generation  of  poets,  essayists, 
and  critics,  more  illustrious  than  have  appeared  simul¬ 
taneously  at  any  other  period  of  English  literature,  Mr. 
Procter  is  entitled  to  the  respectful  interest  of  an  age  which, 
with  all  its  faults,  has  not  lost  reverence  for  literary  tradi¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  publication  of  this  volume  gives  him  a  fresh 
claim  to  our  grateful  regard.  It  includes  a  series  of  biogra¬ 
phical  sketches,  found  among  his  papers,  which  are  evidently 
portions  of  a  work  designed  to  per{)etuate  the  memory  of  his 
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long  and  cordial  intimacy  with  most  of  his  leading  contem¬ 
poraries.  Such  a  memorial  could  not  fail  to  attract  public 
attention,  and  the  notices  which  the  book  has  hitherto 
received  have  been  almost  exclusively  directed  to  this  section 
of  it.  No  just  estimate,  however,  can  be  formed  of  its  value 
as  a  record  without  taking  into  account  the  character  and 
status  of  the  writer  himself;  and  it  is  with  these,  which  have 
run  some  risk  of  being  overlooked,  that  we  now  propose 
chiefly  to  deal.  Many  of  the  fine  intellectual  and  spiritual 
qualities  which  Mr.  Procter’s  friends  still  cherish  in  remem¬ 
brance  are  here  faithfully,  however  imperfectly,  reflected,  partly 
through  the  medium  of  several  fragments  of  autobiography, 
and  partly  in  the  outline  of  his  career  drawn  up  by  the  friend 
to  whom  these  mateidals  have  been  entrusted  for  publication. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this  outline  should  be 
complete  as  a  biography,  and  the  editor ‘s  evident  desire  to  do 
justice  to  his  subject  forbids  our  eviticising  his  work  severely. 
Of  its  many  deficiencies  as  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Procter’s  literary 
life  we  need  say  nothing,  since  it  is  possible  to  supply  them 
by  reference  to  the  writings  upon  which  his  reputation  was 
built.  What  is  more  to  be  regretted  is  the  scanty  light  here 
thrown  upon  certain  characteristics  of  the  man  which  were 
to  the  full  as  marked  as  those  that  he  possessed  as  an  author; 
these  features,  which  a  biographer,  who  was  also  a  friend, 
might  have  brought  into  view  with  ease  and  advantage,  can  be 
only  inadequately  noticed  within  the  brief  limits  to  which  this 
article  must  be  restricted. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  remember  the  diminutive 
stature  and  the  frame,  enfeebled  by  age,  of  the  late  poet,  but 
we  should  say  that  the  quality  which  most  distinguished  him 
from  his  literary  contemporaries  was  his  high  masculine  spirit. 
He  had  not  a  trace  of  effeminacy  about  his  character.  lie 
liked  deeds  of  strength ;  in  his  youth  he  hunted  with  passion 
and  is  said  to  have  ndden  well  across  country ;  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  the  fives  court  and  the  prize  fight,  then  not  yet 
repudiated  by  humanity  and  good  taste.  The  same  quality 
pervaded  his  moral  nature — a  high-spirited  man,  capable  of 
strong  resolutions,  incapable  of  a  mean  or  paltry  thing.  Yet 
all  this  vigour  of  character  was  accompanied  by  manners 
wholly  devoid  of  pretension,  and  expressed  in  the  gentlest 
tones  of  voice.  Only,  now  and  then,  a  flash  revealed  the 
fire  and  energy  within. 

Outside  the  domestic  and  social  circle  which  he  blamelessly 
and  honourably  adorned  for  nearly  ninety  years,  Mr.  Procter 
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may  be  said  to  have  led  two  public  lives,  one  literary,  the  other 
professional  and  official,  the  joint  action  of  which  was  mutual 
and  is  traceable  in  his  writings.  His  literary  career,  which 
was  the  earlier  and  the  later  in  duration,  is  no  doubt  that  by 
which  alone  he  will  be  remembered,  but  its  course  was  so 
checked  and  modified  by  the  other  that  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  independently.  As  to  the  influences  which  com¬ 
bined  to  mould  his  character  and  direct  the  bent  of  his  mind, 
these  autobiographical  fragments  afford  some  suggestive 
hints.  Born  (November  4,  1787)  in  the  upper  middle  class 
of  society,  and  educated  at  Harrow,  w'here  he  was  the  school¬ 
fellow  of  Byron,  he  received  a  classical  training  that  qualified 
him  more  than  many  of  his  contemporaries  for  the  extravagant 
worship  of  Greek  mythology  and  art  which  was  the  reigning 
literary  fashion  of  the  j)eriod  when  he  commenced  authorship. 
A  more  enduring  effect  was  produced  upon  his  young  imagi¬ 
nation  by  the  reading  of  Shakespeare,  to  whose  works  among 
others  he  was  introduced  by  a  female  servant  of  unusual  intel¬ 
ligence  and  cultivation  who  lived  in  his  uncle’s  family.  ‘  The 
‘  world  beyond  his  own,’  into  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  even 
then  obtained  an  insight,  Avas  from  that  time  forAvard  the  highest 
aim  of  his  intellectual  ambition.  From  Shakespeare  he  passed 
to  the  perusal  of  ‘  all  the  English  poets,  from  Chaucer  doAvn 
‘  to  Bums ;  almost  all  the  classics  AA’hich  had  been  converted 
‘  into  English ;  most  of  the  histories  accessible  to  English 
‘  readers,  and  all  the  novels  and  romances  then  extant  AA’ithout 
‘  a  single  exception  ’  (p.  31 ).  These  studies  conclusively  deter¬ 
mined  his  bias  to  literature,  and  at  the  outset  AAere  incom¬ 
patible  Avith  more  than  a  fitful  attention  to  the  legal  profession 
for  Avhich  his  parents  designed  him.  The  term  of  pupilage, 
hoAA’ever,  AA’hich  he  passed  as  articled  clei’k  to  a  solicitor  in 
Wiltshire  was  not  unprofitable  to  him.  Residence  in  the 
country  brought  him  into  familiar  contact  Avith  the  quiet  natural 
beauty,  the  healthful  habits  and  simple  joys  and  sorroAvs  of 
life,  Avith  Avhich  the  tranquillity,  gentleness,  and  purity  of  his 
own  disposition  best  fitted  him  to  sympathise.  The  reflection 
t)f  these  early  associations  is  never  absent  from  his  subsequent 
writings,  and  constitutes  much  of  their  chann. 

On  his  return  to  tOAvn  in  1807  he  Avas  temporarily  prcA'ented 
by  illness  from  prosecuting  his  legal  studies,  and  he  then  se¬ 
lected  literature  as  a  profession.  He  AA’as  shortly  afterAvards 
rendered  independent  of  its  drudgery  by  succeeding  to  a  small 
property  on  the  death  of  his  father,  but,  tempted  by  his  gene¬ 
rous  inclinations  and  love  of  field-sports  into  an  excess  of 
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hospitality,  he  was  obliged  to  retrench  and  resume  the  pen  as 
a  means  of  increasing  his  income.  Of  his  first  attempts  in 
verse  no  particulars  are  known,  but  he  graduated  as  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  ‘  Literary  Gazette  ’  from  the  year  1815.  An 
introduction  which  he  soon  obtained  to  Leigh  Hunt  brought 
him  into  a  large  literary  group,  and  the  privilege  of  intimacy 
with  one  of  its  prominent  figures,  Charles  Lamb,  the  most 
sympathetic  of  critics,  whose  influence  in  the  direction  of  his 
tastes  was  thenceforth  paramount,  although  frequently  dis¬ 
turbed  by  counter  attractions.  In  the  study  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  and  .Jacobean  dramatists  which  Lamb  pursued  with  so 
much  ardour,  Mr.  Procter  became  an  adept,  and  his  latest  poe¬ 
tical  work  bears  evidence  of  the  permanent  fascination  which 
they  exerted  over  his  mind.  To  Leigh  Hunt  and  Hazlitt  he 
was  scarcely  less  indebted  for  guidance  to  the  ‘  wells  of  English 
‘  undefiled  ’  in  the  poetry  of  Spenser  and  Milton,  and  to  the 
wealth  of  romance  and  scholarship,  fancy  and  humour  in  the 
best  Italian  writers  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  atmosphere  of  refined  aestheticism  and  liberal  culture  in 
which  Ids  new  associates  lived  and  breathed,  thoroughly  per¬ 
meated  his  sensitive  mind,  and,  without  consciously  imitating 
the  manner  of  any  individual  member  of  the  circle,  he  soon 
caught  its  prevailing  tone  and  spoke  its  language.  Another, 
and  to  some  extent  antagonistic,  spell  was  for  a  while  still 
more  potent.  During  some  years  previous  to  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  as  an  author,  liyron,  his  schoolfellow  at  Harrow,  with 
whom  he  had  since  renewed  acquaintance,  was  at  the  height  of 
poetic  pojmlarity,  and  the  allurements  of  sentiment,  passion, 
wit,  colour,  and  melody,  which  explained  and  justified  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  that  popularity,  were  too  irresistible  for  the  young  poet 
to  withstand.  To  a  third  contemporary  influence,  far  calmer 
and  healthier  than  this,  and  in  deeper  consonance  with  his 
natural  symj)athies — that  of  the  Idyllic  school — he  was  at  the 
same  time  impressionable,  although  in  a  less  marked  degree. 

The  concurrence  of  all  these  tendencies  is  clearly  perceptible 
in  the  ‘  Dramatic  Scenes  and  other  Poems,’  which  he  published 
in  1819,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Barry  Cornwall — an  im¬ 
perfect  anagram  of  his  real  name.  Of  these  Scenes,  ‘  The 
‘  Keturn  of  Mark  Antony,’  ‘  Ludovico  Sforza,’  ‘  Love  cured 
*  by  Kindness,’  ‘.Juan,’  and  ‘The  Way  to  Conquer,’ are  the 
best,  and  refleet  more  or  less  faithfully  the  tone  of  the  school 
in  which  Lamb  had  set  him  to  study ;  Shakespeare  and 
Fletcher  being  most  obviously  his  models.  ‘  Lysander  and 
‘  lone,’  a  dramatic  love-passage  between  a  nymph  and  an 
Arcadian  youth,  sounds  like  an  echo  of  Keats ;  a  paler  and 
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chastei*  version  of  ‘  Endymion.’  ‘  AVerner  ’  is  not  less  plainly 
indebted  to  Byron’s  ‘  Manfred  ’  for  its  inspiration.  Several  of 
the  miscellaneous  poems  also  are  i*eminiscences  or  imitations  of 
the  contemplative  mood  which  evoked  the  finest  soliloquies  of 
that  drama  and  passages  of  ‘  Cliilde  Harold but  there  is  no 
attempt  to  simulate  the  morbid  cynicism  by  which  they  are 
disfigured.  In  such  poems  as  ‘  The  Haunted  Stream  ’  and 
‘  Flowers,’  there  are  traces  of  the  Spenserian  direction  which 
Hunt  had  given  to  his  friend’s  reading.  In  others,  especially 
‘  Kosamond  Gray  ’  and  the  sonnets,  the  gentle  sway  of  Words¬ 
worth  makes  itself  felt.  While  there  is  no  sign  of  original 
power  in  the  volume,  a  certain  character  of  individuality  is 
imparted  by  the  happy  fusion  of  such  diverse  poetic  ele¬ 
ments  into  a  pure  and  graceful  style.  The  expression  is  often 
weak,  but,  by  avoiding  the  worst  faults  and  blending  the  salient 
beauties  of  its  several  ingredients,  the  conijmsition  acquires  an 
eclectic  flavour  of  its  own.  The  following  lines  afford  a  favour¬ 
able  example  of  it : — 

‘  There  the  rose  unveils 
Her  hreast  of  beauty,  and  each  delicate  bud 
O’  the  season  comes  in  turn  to  bloom  and  perish. 

But  first  of  all  the  violet,  with  an  eye 
Blue  as  the  midnight  heavens;  the  frail  snowdrop 
Born  of  the  breath  of  Winter,  and  on  his  brow 
Fixed  like  a  pale  and  solitary  star  ; 

The  languid  hyacinth  and  wild  primrose, 

And  daisy  trodden  down  like  modesty ; 

The  foxglove,  in  whose  drooping  bells  the  bee 
Makes  her  sweet  music  ;  the  narcissus  (named 
From  him  who  died  for  love)  ;  the  tangled  woodbine, 

Lilacs,  and  flowering  limes,  and  scented  thorns; 

And  some  from  whom  the  voluptuous  winds  of  June 
Catch  their  perfumings.’ 

The  book  reached  a  second  edition  in  1820,  and  was  followed 
in  the  same  year  by  ‘  A  Sicilian  Story,  Diego  di  !Montilla,  and 
‘  other  Poems.’  There  is  no  marked  difference  between  the 
quality  of  this  volume  and  its  jtrcdecessor,  except  that  it  dis¬ 
plays  more  of  the  scholar’s  skill  in  echoing  the  tones  of  his 
favourite  master,  and  a  greater  command  of  language.  ‘  Diego 
‘  di  Montilla  ’  and  ‘  Gyges  ’  are  obvious  imitations  of  ‘  Beppo  ’ 
and  ‘  Don  Juan,’  reproducing  not  only  their  mingled  strains  of 
humour  and  pathos,  but  their  uttava  riina  and  colloquial  diction. 
As  before,  the  writer’s  native  tact  prevents  him  from  copying 
the  flaws  of  his  model.  The  humour,  if  thin,  is  neither  coarse 
nor  flippant,  and  the  pathos  is  unexaggerated.  ‘  A  Sicilian 
‘  Story  ’  is  an  expansion  of  the  tragic  legend  recounted  by 
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Boccaccio,  which  Keats,  with  far  greater  power,  had  rendered  in 
his  ‘  Isabella.’  Leigh  Hunt  evidently  stood  sponsor  both  for 
this  and  ‘  The  Falcon,’  a  dramatic  version  of  another  of 
Boccaccio’s  stories  ;  and  they  reflect  not  ineffectively  his  agree¬ 
able  manner.  Interspei*sed  here  and  there  among  these  repro¬ 
ductions  were  touches  drawn  from  the  poet’s  own  observation 
and  genuine  feeling  which  afforded  an  earnest  of  his  future 
<levelopment.  The  following  description  of  a  ])auper’s  funeral, 
thrust  almost  at  random  into  a  quite  inappropriate  connection, 
is  singularly  impressive.  Mr.  Emerson,  wntiug  to  the  author 
in  1847,  says  that  he  had  known  it  ‘  by  heart  five-and-twenty 
‘  years  before,’  and  regretted  not  to  find  it  reprinted  in  the  new 
edition  of  ‘  English  Songs  and  other  Poems,’  which  had  just 
been  sent  to  him ; — 

‘  I  saw  a  pauper  once,  when  I  was  young, 

Borne  to  his  shallow  grave :  the  bearers  trod 
Smiling  to  where  the  death-bell  heavily  rung, 

.Vnd  soon  his  bones  were  laid  beneath  the  sod : 

(Jn  the  rough  boards  the  earth  was  gaily  Hung. 

Methought  the  prayer  which  gave  him  to  his  God  ^ 

^Vas  coldly  sjiid  :  then  all  ])assing  away 
Left  the  scarcc-coffiii’d  wretch  to  <juick  dccaj'. 

‘  It  was  an  autumn  evening,  and  the  rain 

Had  ceased  awhile,  but  the  loud  winds  did  shriek 
And  called  the  deluging  tempest  back  again. 

The  flagstaff  on  the  churchyard  tower  did  creak, 

And  through  the  black  clouds  ran  a  lightning  vein ; 

And  then  the  flapping  raven  came  to  seek 
Its  home :  its  flight  was  heavy,  and  its  wing 
Seemed  weary  with  a  long  day’s  wandering.’ 

The  choice  of  delicate  symbols  and  dainty  phrases  is  another 
redeeming  feature  of  this  volume,  giving  promise  of  the  writer’s 
ultimate  success  as  a  lyrical  poet.  It  may  be  illustrated  in 
such  lines  as  these : — 

‘  At  night 

The  moou  ran  searching  through  the  woodbine  bowers. 

And  shook  o’er  all  the  leaves  her  kisses  bright. 

O’er  lemon  blossoms  and  faint  myrtle  flowers.’ 

And 

‘  The  soft  welling  of  a  Naiad’s  urn.’ 

The  bonk  received  a  kindly  and  discriminating  notice  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  in  this  Review,*  and  reached  to  a  thinl 
edition. 
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*  Marcian  Colonna,  three  Dramatic  Scenes,  and  other  Poems,’ 
followed  within  a  few  months.  The  principal  tale,  the  subject 
of  which  is  drawn  from  Italian  sources,  is  composite  in  design, 
Byron  and  Hunt  being  about  equally  responsible  for  its  treat¬ 
ment.  It  has  some  striking  passages,  but  is  uneven  in  exe¬ 
cution.  The  influence  of  the  old  dramatists,  Avhich  had  seemed 
to  be  waning,  reappears  in  the  Scenes,  and  still  more  in  ‘  The 
‘  Last  Song  ’  among  the  miscellaneous  poems,  which  is  in 
Fletcher’s  tenderest  vein.  The  promise  displayed  in  this 
volume  elicited  another  expression  of  approval  from  Jeffrey, 
and  a  word  of  encouragement  to  proceed  cautiously  in  the  pre- 
j)aration  of  the  drama  ui)on  which  the  writer  was  known  to  be 
engaged.*  The  caution  either  came  too  late,  or  was  not  taken 
to  heart  enough  to  render  him  proof  against  the  temptation  to 
haste  which  presented  itself  with  the  opportunity  of  having  his 
work  accepted  for  performance  at  Covent  Garden.  jVIr.  Procter’s 
own  account  of  ‘  Mirandola,’  that  ‘  it  was  a  very  hurried  and 
‘  imperfect  production,’  and  that  had  he  ‘  taken  pains  ’  he 
‘  could  have  made  a  much  more  sterling  thing,’  is  not  to  be 
disputed.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  exhibited  some  skill  in  the 
management  of  dialogue,  but  its  lack  of  point  and  vigour  is 
more  than  usually  apparent.  The  tenderness,  wherein  he 
rarely  fails,  is  here  diluted  to  flatness,  and  in  his  efforts  to 
express  j)assion  he  becomes  strained  and  turgid.  For  the 
moment,  how'ever,  thanks  to  the  ability  of  Macready,  Charles 
Kemble,  and  Miss  Foote,  who  fflled  the  leading  parts,  the  play 
was  a  success,  if  not  ‘  the  event  of  the  dramatic  season  ’  of 
1821.  It  had  a  run  of  sixteen  nights,  and  produced  with  the 
copyright  a  return  of  630/.,  but  it  was  never  revised  or  im¬ 
proved  by  its  author. 

No  amount  of  praise  or  success,  however  flattering,  was 
sufficient  to  disturb  his  moral  equilibrium,  and  he  seems  to 
have  erred,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  self-distrust.  At  a  time 
when  literary  jealousies  were  unusually  rancorous,  his  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  his  own  laurels  and  generous  concern  for  the  fame  of 
his  fellows  won  for  him  the  tribute  of  their  common  good¬ 
will.  With  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  circle  in 
which  he  habitually  moved,  he  was  on  terms  of  close  friend¬ 
ship.  Charles  Lamb  saw  him  continually,  and  corresponded 
with  him  confidentially,  speaking  of  him  familiarly  as  ‘my 
‘  dear  boy,’  and,  in  reliance  upon  being  ‘  seen  home  ’  by  his  aid, 
contriving  to  sit  beside  him  at  the  festive  dinners  given  by  the 
publishers  of  the  ‘  London  Magazine  ’  to  their  staff,  of  which 
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both  were  members.  This  intimacy  continued  to  the  close 
of  Lamb’s  life,  and  is  recorded  in  the  ‘  Memoir  ’  which  was  the 
latest  of  Mr.  Procter’s  literary  labours.  His  intercourse  with 
Leigh  Hunt  also,  though  severely  taxed  by  tlie  drain  which 
one  so  chronically  impecunious  made  upon  his  ever-opcn  purse, 
remained  unbroken  till  death.  With  the  unsociable  Hazlitt 
he  was  on  a  cordial  footing,  seeing  him  ‘  almost  every  day  at 
‘  certain  seasons,’  and  records  as  an  ‘  unparalleled  occurrence  ’ 
having  been  once  asked  to  dine  with  him  alone.  Of  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth  he  saw  less,  but  enough  to  know  them 
well  and  observe  them  attentively.  His  relations  with  Keats 
were  so  pleasant  as  to  make  their  brief  duration  a  matter  of 
regret,  and  the  noble  sonnet  on  Chapman’s  ‘  Homer,’  which  the 
death-stricken  poet  gave  him  before  leaving  for  Italy,  was  prized 
among  his  choicest  treasures.  Byron,  whose  published  estimates 
of  his  old  schoolfellow’s  writings  were  discordant,  had  a  personal 
liking  for  him,  and  wrote  to  him  with  a  semblance  at  least  of 
frank  confidence.  At  the  hospitable  board  of  Rogers  Mr. 
Procter  was  a  constant  guest.  With  George  Darley,  Thomas 
Hood,  Allan  Cunningham,  Henry  Cary,  and  his  other  coad¬ 
jutors  in  the  ‘  London  Magazine,’  he  was  generally  popular, 
and  a  chapter  of  his  last  work  contains  his  kindly  reminiscences 
of  them.  Outside  the  Liberal  hemisphere  of  the  literary  Avorld, 
he  had  fewer  acquaintance  but  no  enemies,  and  even  the  savage 
Tory  critics  of  ‘  Blackwood  ’  abused  him  with  bated  breath. 

In  1823,  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  he  published 
‘  The  Flood  of  Thessaly,  the  Girl  of  Provence,  and  other 
‘  Poems.’  The  first  named,  a  brief  epic  founded  on  the  myth 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  attests  the  persistent  fascination  of 
classical  themes  for  his  mind,  but  a  firmer  and  more  indepen¬ 
dent  method  of  handling  them  than  he  had  yet  manifested.  If 
any  influence  is  apparent,  it  is  that  of  Milton,  from  whose 
‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  one  or  two  features  of  design  have  been  evi¬ 
dently  borrowed.  The  style,  though  still  too  diffuse,  is  more 
vertebrate  than  heretofore,  and  the  blank  verse,  which  had  as 
yet  followed  the  halting  step  of  Byron’s,  now  advances  with  a 
more  nervous  stride.  We  extract,  in  illustration,  part  of  a 
description  of  the  sympathy  of  Nature  with  the  happiness  of 
newly  wedded  love: — 

‘  The  winds  sang  at  their  nuptials  gentle  tunes, 

And  roses  opened  on  whose  crimson  hearts 
The  colour  of  love  is  stamped,  and  odours  raro 
Came  steaming  from  the  morn-awakening  flowers. 

Which  then  forgot  to  close.  Thessalian  pipes 
Were  heard  in  valleys,  and  from  thickets  green 
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The  Sylvans  peeped  delighted,  then  drew  back 

And  shouted  thro’  the  glades . 

The  nightingale  lay  silent  in  the  leaves, 

*  For  joy  was  grief  to  her :  the  timorous  sheep 
Were  silent;  and  the  backward-glancing  hare 
Jjay  close,  and  scarce  the  wild  deer  stirred  the  fern.’ 

In  ‘  The  Girl  of  Provence  ’  the  tender  tragedy  of  the  young 
enthusiast  who  died  of  her  passion  for  the  Belvidere  Apollo  is 
told  in  very  sweet  and  musical  verse,  which  betrays  the  influ¬ 
ence  both  of  Shelley  and  Byron,  either  of  whom,  however, 
would  have  handled  so  sensuous  a  theme  far  less  delicately. 
The  seductive  grace  and  pictorial  redundance  of  Shelley’s 
earlier  style  are  recalled  by  such  a  description  as  this ; — 

‘  The  populous  forests  thick  with  life. 

Which,  deep  find  cool  as  Faunus  ever  knew, 

Are  haunted  only  by  melodious  strife 
Of  birds  and  insects  when  the  year  is  new. 

Feeding  upon  the  fragrant  summer  dew ; 

And  there  the  untiring  seasons  bring  for  aye 
To  night  rich  slumber  and  fresh  life  to  day.’ 

The  concluding  stanzas  that  narrate  the  catastrophe  are 
•worthy  of  the  master  who  has  melted  so  many  hearts  with  pity 
at  the  doom  of  Parisina  and  Haidee. 

‘  She  died  mad  as  the  winds,  mad  as  the  sea 
Which  rages  for  the  beauty  of  the  moon. 

Mad  as  the  poet  is  whose  fancies  flee 

Up  to  the  stars  to  claim  some  boundless  boon ; 

Mad  as  the  forest  when  the  tempests  tune 
Their  breath  to  song  and  shake  its  leafy  pride. 

Yet  trembling  like  its  shadows  so  she  died. 

‘  She  died  at  morning  when  the  gentle  streams 
Of  day  came  pouring  through  the  far  east  sky. 

And  that  siime  light  which  brought  her  maddening  dreams 
Brought  back  her  mind.  She  awoke  with  gentle  cry. 

And  in  the  light  she  loved  she  wished  to  die. 

She  perished  when  no  more  she  could  endure, 

Hallowed  before  it  like  a  martyr  pure.’ 

The  volume  was  dedicated  in  some  stanzas,  over-ornate  in 
imagery,  but  pardonably  exaggerated  in  sentiment,  to  an  un¬ 
named  lady  who  proved  to  be  the  poet’s  fiancee,  and  became 
his  wife  in  the  year  following  its  publication.  Marriage,  a 
critical  event  in  every  life,  was  especially  critical  in  his. 
It  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  relinquishing  the  higher 
provinces  of  the  art  which  he  had  steadily  cultivated  in  favour 
of  the  professional  career  which  he  had  till  then  neglected. 
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and,  since  Nature  was  too  strong  to  be  expelled,  indirectly  led 
to  his  winning  the  lower  poetic  wreath  which  is  enduringly 
entwined  with  his  name.  His  slender  private  fortune  and 
litei'ary  gains  being  insufficient  for  the  support  of  his  new 
obligations,  he  turned  with  a  quiet  courage,  for  which  a  super¬ 
ficial  observer  of  his  slight  frame  and  unassuming  demeanour 
would  not  have  given  him  credit,  to  a  course  of  studies  as  far 
as  possible  removed  from  those  to  which  his  tastes  and  habits 
inclined  him.  His  wife  was  the  step-daughter  of  ]Mr.  Basil 
Montagu,  eminent  both  as  a  law-reformer  and  as  the  editor  and 
biographer  of  Bacon.  Under  his  auspices,  ^Ir.  Procter  became 
a  conveyancer,  and,  stimulated  by  the  increasing  I’csponsibilities 
of  family  life,  worked  more  assiduously  for  fortune  than  he  had 
ever  worked  for  fame.  Fame,  however,  came  to  him  unasked, 
and  was  assuredly  earned  by  a  toiler  whose  habit  it  was  ‘  to  sit 
‘  up  on  an  average  two  entire  nights  a  week.’  Ilis  career  was 
unexpectedly  prosperous,  and  he  enjoyed  its  modest  triumphs 
heartily.  ‘  I  do  not  think,’  writes  his  widow,  ‘  that  any  literary 
‘  successes  ever  gratified  him  so  much  as  when  some  solicitor  on 
*  the  adverse  side,  pleased  with  his  work,  employed  him.’  In 
the  exercise  of  his  legal  calling  he  manifested  a  strict  mental 
discipline  of  which  none  who  knew  him  only  as  a  Aveaver  of 
poetic  dreams  could  have  suspected  the  coexistence.  The 
pupils  confided  to  his  tuition  during  the  short  period  of  his 
practice  as  a  conveyancer  Avere  from  forty  to  fifty  in  number. 

Domestic  happiness  Avas  more  than  a  compensation  to  him 
for  any  immediate  surrender  of  literary  distinction  that  it 
appeared  to  entail.  His  nature  Avas  singularly  fitted  for  the 
serenity  of  the  life  AA-hich  he  had  chosen,  and  in  the  relations  ot 
husband  and  father  he  disclosed  a  depth  of  feeling  Avhich  had 
been  hithei’to  unsounded.  The  vitality  thereby  imparted  to 
his  later  as  compared  Avith  his  earlier  Avritings  is  no  small  part 
of  their  superior  claim  to  be  enjoyed  and  remembered.  Lite¬ 
rature,  though  no  longer  compatible  Avith  his  engrossing  duties 
as  a  study,  Avas  still  pursued  as  a  relaxation.  In  default  of 
the  requisite  time  for  attention  to  lofty  themes  and  great  Avorks 
he  cultivated  the  branches  of  lyric  and  song  for  Avhich  his 
aptitude  had  been  already  apparent.  The  ‘  English  Songs  ’ 
Avhich  he  gave  to  the  Avorld  in  1832  Avere  the  fruit  of  this 
pleasant  toil.  Himself  a  trained  musician,  and  gifted  Avith  a 
fine  ear  for  verbal  and  metrical  harmonies,  he  ran  no  risk  of 
falling  into  the  modern  error  of  supposing  that  any  fugitiA'e 
verse  ujwn  a  familiar  subject  of  thought  or  feeling  may  be 
a])propriate  for  musical  association.  His  songs  f proper)  are 
Avritten  to  be  sung,  and  in  their  choice  alike  of  theme  and 
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language  present  no  difficulties  either  to  composer  or  singer. 
Many  of  them,  allied  to  the  score  of  Neukomm  and  Henry 
Phillips,  were  as  household  words  to  the  generation  before  our 
own,  and  there  are  still  some  unset  which  invite  the  skill  of 
a  sympathetic  musician.  In  a  few  examples  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  definite  function  may  be  held  to  constitute  their 
sole  value,  but  a  large  number  of  them  deserve  a  higher  distinc¬ 
tion.  If  clear  thought,  generous  and  tender  emotion,  delicate 
fancy,  simple  language,  and  melodious  versification  are  entitled 
in  combination  to  the  name  of  poetry,  it  cannot  be  withheld  from 
the  best  of  these  songs,  however  unaspiring  may  be  the  range 
of  their  art.  They  are  drawn,  not,  like  his  youthful  poems,  from 
merely  imaginative  dreams,  intellectual  studies,  or  sentimental 
moods,  but  from  the  living  sources  of  matured  experience  and 
expansive  sympathy.  ‘  The  Poet’s  Song  to  his  Wife,’  ‘  The 
*  AVife’s  Song,’  ‘  Song  over  a  Child,’  ‘  Touch  us  gently.  Time,’ 
and  ‘  A  Prayer  in  Sickness,’  these  and  many  like  them  are 
unmistakable  outbursts  of  strong  personal  feeling;  while 
many  more,  such  as  ‘  AVithin  and  AVithout,’  ‘  Thirteen  Years 
‘  ago,’  ‘  Lowly  Pleasures,’  ‘  The  Poorhouse,’  ‘  The  Pauper’s 
‘Jubilee,’  and  ‘The  Kising  in  the  North,’ are  as  obviously 
evoked  by  genuine  impulses  of  joy,  pity,  or  indignation,  that 
pass  into  a  wider  sphere  and  recognise  no  barriers  of  social 
caste.  In  some  examples,  such  as  ‘  London,’  and  ‘  To  our 
‘  Neighbour’s  Health,’  a  vein  of  quaint  humour  and  lively  satire 
is  worked  with  admirable  success.  In  others,  the  essential 
friendliness  and  geniality  of  the  poet’s  nature  find  character¬ 
istic  utterance,  notably  in  the  epistles  ‘  To  Charles  Lamb  on 
‘  his  Emancipation  from  Clerkship,’  to  Robert  Browning, 
D.  Maclise,  and  the  author  of  ‘  Eothen,’  as  well  as  in  the 
frequent  invocations  to  good  cheer  and  fellowship.  Mingled 
with  the  songs  are  several  lyrics,  the  offspring  of  occa¬ 
sional  reverie  or  thought,  and  very  unequal  in  execution,  but 
containing  passages  of  remarkable  beauty  and  force.  One  or 
two  illustrations  must  be  given  of  his  power  in  dealing  with  con¬ 
trasted  themes.  ‘  A  Dirge  ’  will  display  his  faculty  of  pure  song 
and  the  eloquence  of  simple  pathos : — 

‘  Farewell !  Day  is  done  ! 

Love  died  at  the  .set  of  sun  ! 

Joy  we  found ; — but  it  is  lost : 

And  life  is  weary,  and  tcinpest-toss’d. 

‘  Farewell !  World  of  Gold  ! 

Nought  of  ours  was  bought  or  sold ; 

I  learts  were  given,  sweet  for  sweet ; 

But  our  summer  is  now  in  its  winding  sheet. 
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‘  All  that  God,  the  giver,  gave, 

Sleepeth  now  in  a  virgin  grave  ; 

A  flower  above,  and  the  mould  below ; 

And  this  is  all  that  the  mourners  know. 

‘  Farewell !  The  torches  burn ; 

But  Hope,  the  seraph,  will  not  return  ; 

Love  died  at  the  set  of  sun ; 

And  darkness  falls,  and  the  day  is  done  !  ’ 

‘  A  Chamber  Scene,’  which  might  be  the  transcript  of  a 
picture  by  Titian,  embodies  the  glowing  effect  which  long 
study  of  the  best  Renaissance  art  had  wrought  upon  his 
imagination : — 

‘  Tread  softly  through  these  amorous  rooms, 

For  every  bough  is  hung  with  life, 

And  kisses  in  harmonious  strife 
Unloose  their  sharp  and  wing’d  perfumes ! 

From  Afric  and  the  Persian  looms 

The  carpet's  silken  leaves  have  sprung. 

And  heaven  in  its  blue  bounty  flung 
These  starry  flowers,  and  azure  blooms. 

*  Tread  softly  !  By  a  creature  fair 
The  deity  of  love  reposes. 

His  red  lips  open,  like  the  rosea 
Which  round  his  hyacinthine  hair 
Hang  in  crimson  coronals  ; 

And  Passion  fills  the  arched  halls; 

And  Beauty  floats  upon  the  air. 

‘  Tread  softly — softly,  like  the  foot 
Of  ^Vinter,  shod  with  fleecy  snow. 

Who  cometh  white,  and  cold,  and  mute. 

Lest  he  should  wake  the  Spring  below. 

Oh,  look ! — for  hero  lie  Love  and  Youth, 

Fair  spirits  of  the  heart  and  mind ; 

Alas !  that  one  should  stray  from  truth  ; 

And  one — be  ever,  ever,  blind  !  ’ 

‘  The  Prophet’  is  tuned  to  a  strain  of  grave  earnestness  to 
which  he  has  seldom  given  sucli  weighty  expression. 

‘  Day  broke : — the  morning  of  a  mighty  year 
Came  forth,  and  smiled  ; 

And,  in  its  sunny  arms  (like  waters  clear), 

It  bore — a  child. 

‘  Time  flew.  Quick  life  along  his  arteries  sang. 

Love’s  pulses  beat ; 

And  from  his  burning  temples  thought  outsprang 
And  truth,  complete. 
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‘  Time  flew.  The  brightness  of  a  poet’s  sight 
Enlarged  his  eye ; 

And  strength  and  courage  knit  his  limbs  for  fight, 

To  live — or  die. 

‘  Time  flew  : — Sad  wisdom  from  his  heart  arose, 

And  touched  his  brain ; 

And  he  stood  up  ’midst  all  a  Prophet’s  woes, 

And  spoke, — in  vain  ! 

*  He  spoke: — Men  hearkened  to  his  piercing  cry. 

With  smiles,  with  scorn; 

But  the  dim  Future  felt  his  threatenings  nigh. 

And  shook, — unborn  ! 

*  He  died :  and  race  to  race  did  still  succeed ; 

And  suns  did  shine ; 

And  centuries  passed ;  and  still  no  eye  could  read 
His  awful  line. 

*  You  mourn  ?  Mourn  not,  nor  deem  his  history  vain. 

Nor  vain  his  strife : 

To  breathe,  to  feel,  to  hope,  are  worth  the  pain 
Of  death,  and  life. 

‘  And  now  (as  generations  rise,  and  far 
Like  vapours  roll), 

Some  few  begin  to  gaze,  as  on  a  star. 

And  scan  his  scroll. 

‘  And,  in  its  inspiration,  vaguely  shown. 

We  seem  to  trace 

The  march  of  revolutions,  come  and  flown ; 

And  of  man’s  race 

‘  The  history.  Amidst  blots  of  blood  and  tears. 

The  verses  run 

Until  we  lose  their  light  in  distant  years. 

And — all  is  done  !  ’ 

The  traces  of  borrowed  inspiration  in  the  volume  are  few  or 
none,  but  there  is  a  definitive  abandonment  of  all  his  former 
models  of  style,  with  the  e.xception  of  the  old  dramatic  song¬ 
writers  and  lyrists,  to  whom  his  allegiance  remained  unalter¬ 
ably  devoted.  Perhaps  no  modern  poet  has  made  a  nearer 
approach  than  Mr.  Procter,  at  his  best,  to  that  choice  simplicity 
of  musical  diction  which  attained  its  highest  perfection  in 
Fletcher's  ‘Faithful  Shepherdess’  and  the  early  poems  of 
iMiltou.  The  resemblance  is  increased  by  the  frequent  use 
that  he  makes  of  their  favourite  eight-syllabled  verse,  a  metre 
not  easy  to  manage,  but  in  skilful  hands  lending  itself  sooner 
than  any  other  to  the  service  of  pure  and  intelligible  English. 
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The  resistless  appeal  of  their  quiet  and  familiar  beauty  to 
the  common  heart  has  given  the  ‘  Songs  ’  a  plaee  in  our  litera¬ 
ture  whieh  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  is  secure.  They  passed 
through  several  editions  in  their  author’s  lifetime,  and  became 
as  well  known  in  America  as  in  his  own  country.*  Minds  so 
diversely  framed  and  endowed  as  those  of  Landor,  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  and  Swinburne  have  united  in  admiring 
chorus  to  approve  the  popular  verdict.  It  can  be  poetry  of 
no  ordinary  worth  in  which  ‘  the  people  ’  and  men  of  the 
highest  culture  alike  take  delight. 

Other  labours  of  less  moment  occupied  Mr.  Procter’s  intervals 
of  leisure.  The  letterpress  to  a  portrait  series  of  the  English 
poets  (‘  Effigies  Poetlca;,’  1824)  is  written  with  much  skill  and 
freshness.  A  biography  of  Edmund  Kean  (1835),  compiled 
from  the  scanty  materials  put  at  his  disposal  by  the  actor’s 
widow,  is  only  noteworthy  for  its  candour  and  tact  in  dealing 
w’ith  a  difficult  subject,  A  memoir  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Ben  Jonson,  prefixed  to  ]Moxon’s  edition  of  the  dramatist  in 
1838,  displays  considerable  critical  acumen.  He  composed 
sevei’al  tales,  also,  as  contributions  to  Keepsakes  and  ,Vnnuals, 
and  a  few  essays,  one  or  two  of  which  ap|)eared  in  this  lleview. 
A  new  sphere  of  activity  debarred  him  from  completing  these 
undertakings  with  the  care  that  he  would  have  otlierwise 
bestowed  uj)on  them.  Having  been  called  to  the  bar  in  1831, 
he  was  appointed  in  the  following  year  to  the  office  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Commissioner  of  Lunacy,  which  he  contrived,  during 
ten  years,  to  hold  consistently  with  his  jiractice  as  a  convey¬ 
ancer.  The  accurate  and  punctual  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  w'on  for  him  the  esteem  of  his  superiors  and  the  tlmrough 
confidence  and  regard  of  his  colleagues.  The  appointment, 
which  was  ‘  nominally  impermanent,’  w’as  yearly  renewed  until 
1842,  wdien  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  permanent  Com¬ 
mission,  and  retired  from  professional  practice. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  married  life  ^Ir.  Procter  resided 
with  his  father-in-latv  in  Bedford  Square,  but  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  to  a  house  in  Grove  End  lioad,  St.  John’s  Wood, 
affectionately  commemorated  in  the  poem  which  he  wrote  on 
leaving  it  (‘  A  Farewell  to  Home  ’).  His  next  change  of  resi¬ 
dence  to  Upper  Harley  Street  brought  him  into  closer  inter¬ 
course  with  the  society  in  which  he  best  loved  to  mingle,  and 


*  His  Transatlantic  reputation  appears  ta  be  very  fireat.  The 
edition  of  his  songs  printed  for  American  readers  includes  a  large 
number  that  he  thought  it  desirable  to  omit,  but  which,  on  the  ground 
of  their  jKjpularity,  the  publishers  refused  to  spare. 
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his  house  became  pleasantly  famous  for  its  reunions  of  distin- 
"uished  guests.  No  hostess  was  better  qualified  than  Mrs. 
Procter  to  dispense  the  graceful  hospitality  his  love  of  which 
almost  amounted  to  a  foible.  An  instructed  and  unwearied 
love  of  art,  combined  with  competent  means,  had  made  him  the 
possessor  of  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  and  drawings  by  the 
old  Italian  masters,  and  many  of  his  happiest  hours  were  spent 
in  poring  over  these  with  some  like-minded  enthusiast.*  There 
was  scarcely  an  author,  artist,  or  composer  of  note,  during  his 
long  career,  by  whom  he  was  not  known  and  honoured, 
and  the  attachments  of  his  middle  and  later  life  were  not 
less  intimate  and  cordial  than  those  of  his  youth.  Landor’s 
‘  Address  to  Barry  Cornwall,’  Thackeray’s  dedication  of  ‘Vanity 
‘  Fair,’  Dickens’s  reference  tohim  in  the  preface  to  his  daughter’s 
*  Legends  and  Lyrics  ’  as  ‘  an  old  and  dear  friend,’  and  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  memorial  stanzas  on  his  death,  are  successive  tes¬ 
timonies  to  the  affection  which  he  to  the  last  inspired.  From 
another  friend,  less  illustrious  in  literature  than  himself,  but 
hardly  less  known  and  beloved  by  contemporary  men  of  letters, 
John  Kenyon,  he  received  a  substantial  token  of  regard  in  the 
unexpected  shape  of  a  large  legacy,  the  coincidence  of  which 
with  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  of  his  official 
income  made  it  doubly  welcome.  The  secret  of  his  universal 
fascination  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  entire  absence  of  self-interest 
in  his  nature  was  not  less  remarkable  than  the  presence  of  an 
active,  unobtrusive  kindliness.  No  one  would  be  found  to  dis- 
])ute  the  faithfulness  of  the  portrait  thus  painted  by  one  of  his 
latest  intimates,  the  American  author  and  publisher,  Mr. 
James  Fields:  — 

‘  Who  that  ever  came  habitually  into  his  presence  can  forget  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  the  tenderness  in  his  grey  retrospective  eyes,  or  the 
touch  of  his  sympathetic  hand  laid  on  the  shoulder  of  a  friend?  The 
elements  were,  indeed,  so  kindly  mixed  in  him,  that  no  bitterness,  or 
rancour,  or  jealousy,  had  part  or  lot  in  his  composition.  No  distin¬ 
guished  person  was  ever  more  ready  to  help  forward  the  rising,  and  as 
yet  nameless,  literary  man  or  woman  who  asked  his  counsel  and  warm¬ 
hearted  suffrage.  His  mere  presence  was  sunshine  and  courage  to  a 


•  Of  this  collection  h(!  was  subsequently  obliged  to  dispose  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  having  sustained  a  heavy  loss  by  the  repudiation  of  an 
American  State  loan  in  which  he  had  largely  invested.  Miss  Marti- 
neau’s  statement  in  her  ‘  Biographical  Sketches,’  p.  482,  that  he  took 
this  step  out  of  an  apprehension  that  a  revolutionary  period  was  at 
hand  which  would  ‘  overthrow  taste  and  its  objects,’  has,  as  we  are 
assured  on  the  best  authority,  no  foundation  in  fact.  Few  men  were 
less  likely  to  be  the  victims  of  political  panic. 
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newcomer  into  the  growing  world  of  letters.  .  .  .  Indeed,  to  be 
human  only  entitled  anyone  who  came  near  him  to  receive  the  gracious 
bounty  of  his  goodness  and  courtesy.  He  made  it  the  happiness 
of  his  life  never  to  miss,  whenever  opportunity  occurred,  the  chance 
of  conferring  pleasure  and  gladness  on  those  who  needed  kind  words 
and  substantial  aid.’  * 

^liss  Martlneau,  while  unable  to  forbear  her  usual  strain  of 
moral  censure  upon  any  shortcomings  from  her  own  rigid 
standard  of  duty,  bears  unreserved  testimony  to  Mr.  Procter’s 
loving  and  loveable  character.  ‘  There  Avas  no  inisappre- 

*  bending,’  she  says,  ‘  a  mind  so  true  and  upright,  or  a  heart  so 

*  guileless.’ t  The  systematic  beneficence  to  the  needy,  which 
she  reproves  in  him  as  a  weakness  inconsistent  with  his  avowed 
distrust  of  human  nature,  will  not  be  generally  considered  to 
require  defence.  His  present  biographer  refers  to  it  as  charac¬ 
terised  by  an  unostentatious  and  timely  sympathy  which,  Avhile 
it  doubled  the  value  of  the  gift  to  the  receiver,  redeemed  the 
giver  from  any  suspicion  of  sentimentality  or  indiscrimination 
Those  who  knew  Mr.  Procter  best  recognised  the  fund  of 
practical  good  sense  which  underlay  his  impulsive  temperament. 
Probably  the  cynical  speeches  which  Miss  jMartineau  con¬ 
strued  so  literally  were  nothing  more  than  a  mask,  such  as  is 
often  worn  by  a  pbilanthrojnst  who  is  also  a  man  of  the  world, 
with  the  object  of  evading  detection. 

Nowhere  was  this  radiant  warmth  of  heart  more  evident  than 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  dutie.s  which,  from  1842  to  1861, 
involved  his  undertaking  j)eriodical  tours  of  inspection  to  pro¬ 
vincial  lunatic  asylums.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect 
produced  by  his  persuasive  tones  and  manner  upon  a  patient 
supposed  to  be  ‘  incurably  violent  ’  is  mentioned  by  his  bio¬ 
grapher.  The  scenes  which  he  was  called  upon  to  witness 
must  have  been  singularly  painful  to  him  by  reason  of  his 
extreme  nervous  sensibility.  They  did  not  pass  from  his 
memory  without  a  characteristic  record.  Two,  at  least,  of  the 
occasional  poems  which  he  from  time  to  time  added  to  succes¬ 
sive  editions  of  the  ‘  English  Songs  ’  (‘  The  Kake’s  Progress  ’ 
and  ‘  The  Modern  Cymon  ’)  woidd  seem  to  have  been  suggested 
by  experiences  thus  acquired.  Infirmity  of  health  obliged  him 
to  resign  his  commissionership  in  1861,  to  the  great  regret  of  his 
colleagues,  who  took  occasion  to  testify  their  appreciation  of 
his  worth  by  presenting  Mrs.  Procter  with  a  marble  bust  of 
him  by  Foley. 

•  ‘  Barry  Cornwall,  and  some  of  his  Friends,’  in  ‘  Harper’s  New 
‘  Monthly  Magazine,’  vols.  li.,  lii.  (1875). 

■j"  ‘Biographical  Sketches,’  1875  (4th  edition),  pp.  475-487. 
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Not  until  far  advanced  in  years  did  he  wholly  lay  aside 
the  pen,  and  some  of  his  latest  Avork,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  is 
among  his  best.  The  collection  of  ‘  Essays  and  Tales  ’  Avhich 
he  allowed  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields  to  publish,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  American  admirers,  in  1853,  contained  a  few  of 
recent  date.  The  essay  on  the  life  and  genius  of  Shakespeare, 
which  is  the  most  important  member  of  the  series,  though 
written  some  years  earlier,  had  probably  the  advantage  of  his 
maturer  revision.  It  abounds  in  passages  of  acute  and  just 
observation,  the  result  of  a  long  and  loving  study  not  of  the 
master  only,  but  of  the  great  contemporaries  also  Avith  whom 
he  Avorked,  and  Avhose  Avritings  have  been  mingled  Avith  his  OAvn. 
At  a  time  Avhen  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  explorations 
Avhich  are  being  carried  on  Avith  rencAved  vigour  in  the  field  of 
Shakespearian  criticism  may  fall  to  the  conduct  of  hypercritics 
and  pedants,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  records  of  Mr.  Proc¬ 
ter’s  sensible  and  discriminating  analysis.  But  a  single  example 
of  it  can  here  be  cited.  After  expressing  his  concurrence  Avith 
Parley  in  opposition  to  Leigh  Hunt’s  preference  for  the  versi¬ 
fication  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  he  observes  that  the  use 
of  double  and  triple  endings,  in  Avhich  the  tAvin-dramatists 
habitually  indulge,  ‘  has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  dialogue  in  all 
■*  cases,  and  therefore  they  should  be  very  sparingly  used  except 

*  in  soliloquy  or  narrative  passages.  In  those  cases  Avhere  the 
^  object  is  not  to  hurry  the  interest,  but  in  part  to  operate  as  a 

*  relief  or  pause  from  the  excitement  of  the  play,  these  endings 

*  may  be  adopted  Avith  adA’antage ;  and  accordingly  Ave  find 
^  that  Shakes])eare,  Avho  kncAV  hoAv  to  profit  by  all  things,  has 

*  recourse  to  this  species  of  verse  in  the  soliloquies  of  Hamlet 
‘  and  other  places.  In  those  parts  Avhere  eA'ents  are  rapidly 
‘  pi’oceeding,  or  Avhere  the  carte  and  tierce  of  dialogue  are  fiercely 

*  going  on,  these  endings  are  abandoned  as  an  incumbrance.’ 

Mr.  Procter  himself  possessed  a  considerable,  though  not  a  re¬ 
markable,  share  of  the  dramatic  faculty  Avhich  he  thus  keenly 
apprehended,  but  its  quality  could  not  be  illustrated  Avlthout 
exceeding  our  limits  of  space.  The  ‘  Dramatic  Fragments’ 
appended  to  the  later  editions  of  the  ‘  English  Songs  ’  attest 
his  command  of  the  language  appropriate  to  scenic  and  de¬ 
clamatory  emotion,  and  it  is  seen  to  even  better  advantage  in 
the  ‘Dramatic  Scenes’  Avhich  he  republished  in  1857  Avith 
large  alterations  from  the  editions  of  1819-20.  Both  these 
and  the  neAv  ones  Avhich  ho  added  shoAV  some  skill  in  charac¬ 
terisation  and  in  reproducing  by  means  of  selected  imagery 
and  descriptive  touches  the  particular  locality  in  which  the  actiou 
is  laid.  They  do  not,  hoAAever,  impress  us  with  any  other 
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evidence  of  special  aptitude  for  his  favourite  form  of  art.  The 
miscellaneous  jK)ems,  which  compose  a  distinct  section  of  the  last 
volume,  are  of  higher  value,  and  include  several  of  his  finest 
productions.  If  somewhat  of  the  freshness  and  colour  of 
youthful  fancy  is  wanting  to  them,  they  attain  a  serener  level 
of  thought  and  feeling  than  most  of  his  earlier  lyrics ;  their 
range  of  variety  is  wider,  and  their  style  more  tense  and 
stately.  ‘  Above  and  Below,’*  Questions  to  a  Spiritual  Friend,’ 
and  ‘  An  Interior,’  would  be  creditable  to  any^  poetic  artist  of 
our  time.  They  must  be  read  in  their  integrity,  and  are  too 
long  for  quotation  ;  but  a  verse  or  two  from  another  j)oem  of 
the  same  mould,  although  less  finished,  will  illustrate  the  work¬ 
manship. 

‘CELATA  VIUTUS. 

‘  You  give  me  praise  for  what  I  do ; 

You  blame  me  for  what’s  lelt  undone : 

Alas !  how  little  is  pierced  through, — 

How  little  known  of  the  lost  or  won, 

Under  the  sun  ! 

‘  For  every  common  thought  I  print, 

How  many  a  better  lurks  unsjiid, 

That  wants  the  stamp,  and  leaves  the  mint 
Unhononretl  by  the  monarch’s  head, 

And  good  as  dead. 

‘  How  many  a  towering  tree  hath  sprung 
From  seeds  which  winged  wanderers  spill ; 

How  many  a  daily  deed  is  sung 

As  good,  which  hath  its  source  in  ill. 

Do  what  we  will. 

‘  Our  world-opinions,  half  alloy. 

Pass  well :  the  rest  aside  are  thrown  ; 

And  inmost  deepest  notes  of  joy 

Move  not ;  their  own  great  meaning  known 
To  the  heart  alone.’ 

Many  of  the  lyrics,  especially  ‘An  Acquaintance,’  ‘  Ex  Fumo,’ 
‘  Pliryne,’  ‘  Le  Scelerat,’  and  ‘  The  Victor,’  liavc  a  semi-dramatic 
character  which  recalls  the  type  of  ^Ir.  Browning’s  compositions, 
Avhose  genius  Mr.  Procter  was  among  the  first  to  recognise. 
'While  the  sensibility  which  he  had  always  manifested  to  the 
influence  of  more  original  minds  than  his  own  thus  continued 
persistent,  age  had  largely  increased  his  power  of  fusing  the 
borrowed  with  the  native  element  so  as  to  evolve  an  individual 
product,  and  the  resemblance  which  these  poems  bear  to  their 
model  is  quite  distinct  from  ordinary  imitation.  In  such  pieces 
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as  ‘  Seeing,’  ‘  Hearing,’  the  ‘  Epistle  from  an  Obscure  Philo- 
‘  sopher,’  and  ‘  Sisters  of  Music,’  his  apj)reciative  knowledge  of 
the  two  arts  most  allied  to  his  own  finds  eloquent  expression. 
The  genial  humour  manifested  in  so  many  of  the  ‘  Songs  ’  is 
pleasantly  revived  in  ‘Proverbial  Philosophy’  and  ‘Jack 
‘  Turpin,’  and  the  keen  vein  of  satire  to  which  the  super- 
abounding  sweetness  of  the  poet’s  nature  seldom  permitted  a 
vent  breaks  forth  with  rare  force  and  brilliance  in  ‘  Vanity 
‘  Fair,’  ‘  To  a  Myth,’  and  ‘  The  Parish  Doctor.’  Pithy,  tender, 
and  musical  utterances  of  various  moods  compose  the  rest  of 
the  volume.  It  concludes  with  a  touching  ‘  Fai’ewell  ’  to  the 
Muse-friend  of  many  years  who  had  never  done  him  wrong. 

‘  Farewell !  The  plumage  drops  from  off  my  wing. 

Life  and  its  humbler  tasks  henceforth  are  mine. 

The  lark  no  longer  down  from  heaven  doth  bring 
The  music  which  in  youth  I  deemed  divine. 

The  winds  are  mute ;  the  river  dares  not  sing ; 

Time  lifts  his  hand — and  I  obey  the  sign !  ’ 

It  is  probable  that,  like  many  another  parting  of  an  artist 
from  his  beloved  mistress,  this  was  not  final.  Several  of  the 
poems,  complete  or  fragmentary,  which  are  collected  in  the 
volume  before  us,  may  be  assumed  to  be  of  later  date.  The 
old  charm  of  his  graceful  hand  is  wanting  to  few  of  them,  and 
one  or  two  are  in  his  happiest  manner.  The  apostrophe  to 
Giorgione’s  pictured  ‘  Unknown  ’  is  remarkable  for  imaginative 
force,  and  ‘  Ex  Humo,’  the  last  song  of  unrequited  love,  is  full 
of  pathos. 

The  latest  of  his  literary  toils  were  consecrated  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  friendship.  In  1863  he  joined  with  John  Forster 
in  preparing  a  selection  of  extracts  that  should  testify  to 
the  wide  range  of  Mr.  Browning’s  poetic  power,  and  hasten 
the  advent  of  a  public  recognition  of  it  which  had  been  too 
long  withheld.  In  1866  he  published  a  memoir  of  Charles 
Lamb,  a  friend  of  still  older  standing,  and  almost  the  only 
guide  of  his  youth  whose,  influence  he  had  not  outgrown.  A 
tribute  more  generous  and  affectionate  has  never  been  ren¬ 
dered  by  one  man  of  letters  to  another.  It  is  a  study  of 
character  illuminated  by  the  insight  of  thorough  sympathy. 
The  mingling  of  regretful  and  mirthful  reminiscences  in  the 
veteran’s  narrative  as  he  recalls  the  scenes  in  which  his  com¬ 
panion  and  he  took  part,  and  the  familiar  figures  that  gathered 
round  them,  his  discriminating  estimate  of  intellectual  qualities 
and  kindly  tolerance  of  moral  infirmities,  combine  with  the 
mellow  calm  and  gentle  dignity  of  his  tone  and  style  to  place 
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this  among  the  most  delightful  contributions  ever  made  to 
literary  biography. 

Two  years  later,  when  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  ^Ir.  Procter 
commenced  the  series  already  referred  to  as  constituting  the 
most  popularly  attractive  feature  of  the  present  volume,  a 
collection  of  memorials  touching  all  the  eminent  contem- 
])oraries  in  literature  and  art  with  whom  he  had  come  in 
contact.  His  strength  did  not  serve  him  to  complete  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  design ;  but  such  |)oi-tions  of  it  as  are  hei'V  pre¬ 
served  are  finished  sections  rather  than  fragments  of  the  whole, 
and  show  no  traces  of  decline  in  the  writer’s  faculties  either  of 
accurate  remembrance  or  critical  discernment.  The  portraits 
of  Ilazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt  are  especially  noteworthy  for 
firmness  and  delicacy  of  handling.  The  sketches  of  Words¬ 
worth  and  Coleridge  are  slighter,  but  scarcely  less  truthful. 
Of  Scott  as  a  man  Mr.  Procter  knew  little,  but  the  opinion 
here  expressed  upon  his  characteristics  as  a  writer  strikes 
us  as  admirably  just.  Except  in  two  or  three  cases  wherein 
he  had,  or  believed  himself  to  have,  ample  grounds  for  severity, 
the  judgments  which  Mr.  Procter  passes  upon  his  literary 
brethren  are  lenient  to  excess.  His  tone  throughout  is  that 
of  a  man  whose  experience  of  his  fellows  has  not  shaken  his 
confidence  in  them  nor  chilled  his  love,  and  who,  at  the  close 
of  a  long  and  happy  life,  desires  to  take  a  kindly  farewell  of 
the  world. 

In  its  prevailing  tenor,  up  to  its  final  scenes,  his  life  may 
unquestionably  be  pronounced  happy  beyond  the  average. 
Two  great  sorrows,  indeed,  fell  to  his  lot.  In  1832  he  lost  his 
son  Edward,  a  boy  of  great  promise,  at  the  age  of  six,  and  in 
1864  his  daughter  Adelaide  when  in  the  bloom  of  womaTihood 
and  at  the  height  of  a  poetical  renown  which  has  transcended  his 
own.  Put,  deeply  as  he  felt  these  bereavements,  the  one 
occurred  early  enough  in  life  for  him  to  experience  the  healing 
eftects  of  time,  and  the  other  late  enough  to  warrant  his  indulg¬ 
ing  the  hope  of  speedy  reunion.  The  tender  solicitude  of  his 
wife  and  surviving  children,  the  warm  attachment  of  several 
intimate  friends,  and  the  reverential  regard  of  a  large  circle  of 
admirers  at  home  and  abroad,  a  secure  literary  eminence,  and 
sufficient  worldly  fortune  were  possessions  which  he  retained 
to  the  last.  He  gradually  withdrew  from  society  as  the 
infirmities  of  age  crept  on,  to  find  congenial  occupation  in  the 
company  of  favourite  books  and  the  memory  of  old  associations. 
Though  for  some  time  before  his  death  deprived,  by  a  slight 
]>aralytic  seizure,  of  the  power  of  speech,  his  mental  and  many 
of  his  physical  faculties  remained  unimpaired.  He  died  full 
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of  years  and  honours,  October  5,  1874,  and  lies,  by  his  own 
desire,  in  the  cemetery  at  Finchley,  a  spot  endeared  to  him  by 
the  recollections  of  childhood. 

The  gentle  refinement  and  wholesome  sweetness  of  his 
nature  have  imparted  their  flavour  to  his  writings.  His  pre¬ 
ference  for  the  bright,  the  noble,  and  the  tender  aspects  of 
humanity  above  all  other  themes,  make  him  a  companion  whom 
in  almost  every  mood  we  ai’e  glad  to  seek  and  loth  to  leave. 
With  a  naive  egotism  that  never  offends,  he  takes  his  readers 
into  confidence,  and  invites  them  to  share  his  likes  and  dislikes. 
His  books  pleasantly  stimulate  or  lull  the  mind  without  putting 
any  undue  strain  upon  thought,  imagination,  or  emotion,  so 
that  one  rises  from  their  perusal  with  a  sense  of  quiet  enjoy¬ 
ment  akin  to  that  produced  by  the  outlines  of  a  Kentish  land¬ 
scape  or  the  tones  of  a  melody  by  Mendelssohn.  As  must 
always  be  the  case  with  writers  who  are  not  original,  he  is 
rarely  quotable,  and,  with  the  exeeption  of  some  of  his  songs, 
it  may  be  doubted  if  any  of  his  works  have  vitality  enough  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  classics  of  English  literature.  But,  for 
the  reason  adverted  to  at  starting,  we  believe  that  his  name, 
apart  from  his  writings,  is  as  unlikely  to  be  forgotten  as  any 
in  the  illustrious  circle  of  his  habitual  associates.  In  almost 
every  such  constellation  of  brilliant  intellects  there  are  to  be 
found  lesser  lights,  men  who  in  point  of  genius  are  not  com¬ 
parable  to  their  great  contemporaries,  but  whose  title  to  rank 
with  them  is  nevertheless  unquestioned.  Devoid  of  any 
ambitious  pretensions  that  savour  of  rivalry,  they  excite  no 
animosities,  and  their  modest  successes  in  the  humbler  fields  to 
which  they  confine  themselves  are  hailed  with  general  satis¬ 
faction.  With  an  affinity  of  tastes  and  culture  that  makes 
them  acceptable  as  acquaintance,  they  unite  a  readiness  of 
helpful  sympathy  and  some  gracious  spell  of  moral  or  spiritual 
attractiveness  that  makes  them  beloved  as  friends.  Among 
the  Avits  of  our  so-called  Augustan  age  this  place  Avas  filled  by 
Gay,  and  in  the  cii'cle  of  which  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Burke, 
and  Sheridan  Avere  leading  ornaments  it  Avas  filled  by  Gold¬ 
smith.  The  literary  peerage-roll  of  this  century,  upon  which 
the  names  of  WordsAvorth,  Bj^ron,  Keats,  Coleridge,  Landor, 
Lamb,  and  Hazlitt  are  prominently  inscribed,  Avould  not  be 
com])lete  unless  that  of  ‘  Barry  CornAvall  ’  Avere  added.  That 
he  survived  to  record  his  memories  of  their  fame  and  friendship 
cannot  fail  to  cement  this  union  the  closer.  ‘  They  were 
‘  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  are 
‘  not  divided.’ 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Scepticism  in  Geology  and  the  Reasons  for  it. 
By  Verifier.  London;  1877. 

2.  The  Freedom  of  Science  in  the  modern  State.  By  llUDOLF 
Virchow,  M.D.  London:  1878. 

3.  Geology  for  Students  and  General  Readers.  By  A.  II. 
Green,  iMl.S.,  &c.  2nd  Edition.  London:  1877. 

4.  Manual  of  Geology.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Haugiiton,  M.D., 
D.C.L.,  &c.  4th  Edition.  London:  1876. 

5.  Manuals  of  Elementary  Science.  Geology.  By  T.  G. 
Bonnev,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge :  1874. 

^IIE  advance  of  positive  science  up  to  the  present  time  is 
mainly  due  to  the  collection,  analysis,  and  decipherment 
of  facts.  The  attention  of  students  was  formerly  directed  to 
Avhat,  it  was  assumed,  must  be.  Certain  postulates  were  laid 
down ;  and  on  them  the  blank  skeleton  of  science  Avas  sup¬ 
posed  to  rest.  Anything  that  fell  Avithout  this  arbitrary 
scheme  was  summarily  rejected.  It  is  almost  a  matter  of 
Avonder  hoAV,  under  such  a  system,  the  human  mind  could 
have  advanced  to  the  i)oint  of  questioning  the  verity  of  the 
system  itself.  That  once  done,  the  Avhole  artificial  structure 
collapsed.  Ceasing  to  study  Avhat  must  be,  men  began  to 
observe  Avhat  is.  By  the  rise  of  one  of  those  great  Avaves 
of  thought  Avhich  have  so  often  surged  OA'er  the  intellectual 
AA'orld,  facts  long  unknoAvn,  obscure,  or  misundei’stood  came 
almost  simultaneously  into  vieAv  in  nearly  every  jiortion  of  the 
field  of  human  survey.  Chemistry  yielded  a  knoAvledge  of  its 
elements  to  those  Avho  sought  it  by  the  test-tube  and  the 
scales.  Physical  hiAv  became  nnveiled  in  its  majestic  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  acquisition  of  poAver  over  nature  folloAved  or 
accompanied  the  acquisition  of  knoAvlcdge  of  her  laws.  Watt 
and  Stephenson  had  yoked  the  steam-spirit  to  the  pump,  the 
ship,  and  the  car,  before  Grove  had  illustrated  the  correlation 
of  physical  forces,  or  tloule  had  determined  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat.  AdA  ance  and  victory,  all  along  the  line, 
croAvned  every  persevering  effort.  The  accurate  osteological 
kuoAvledge  AA'hich  Cuvier  first  obtained  from  comparative  study, 
enabled  that  great  student  of  nature  to  lay  the  bases  of  palaeon¬ 
tology.  To  the  mighty  sounding-line  thus  let  doAvn  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  pastAvas  added  the  second  means  of  discovery  afforded 
))y  lithological  analysis.  A  pebble,  intelligently  interrogated, 
Avas  found  to  bear  a  long  record  inscribed  on  its  face.  It  yielded 
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to  the  enquirer  information  as  to  whence  it  came ;  of  what 
primary  or  later  rock  it  had  once  formed  a  portion ;  whence 
and  to  what  distance  it  had  been  transported  by  the  motion  ot 
ice  or  of  water ;  and  by  what  currents,  eddies,  and  waves,  it 
had  been  ground  into  shaj)e.  While  entirely  unexpected 
light  was  thus  streaming  in  upon  the  student,  human  historj' 
recovered  much  of  her  lost  speech.  The  hieroglyphics  ot 
Egypt,  and  the  yet  quainter  characters  in  which  Assyrian, 
and,  before  them,  Accaclian,  scribes  had  indented  history,  chrono- 
logy,  grammar,  political  apophthegms,  memoranda  of  purchase 
and  sale,  and  records  illustrating  the  Avhole  course  of  daily  life, 
on  the  humble  but  durable  material,  clay,  became  vocal. 
Much  that  had  been  vague  in  past  history  started  at  once  into 
exact  and  definite  order.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  in  the 
same  way  in  which  Avritten  records  are  more  reliable  than  oral 
tradition,  sculptured  and  graven  inscriptions  are  at  once  more 
durable  and  more  authentic  than  those  committed  to  the 
perishable  keeping  of  papyrus  or  of  parchment.  But  still  more 
exempt  from  error  than  tiie  most  elaborate  tablets  of  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  sculptor,  or  the  terra  cotta  scribe,  are  the  notes  graven 
by  the  hand  of  Nature  herself  on  cliff,  and  boulder,  and  pebble — 
the  records  of  j)ast  events  Avhich  bear  the  very  autoglyphs  of 
terrestrial  change. 

In  the  pursuit  of  a  study  so  new,  so  fascinating,  and  so 
positive  in  its  bases,  it  Avas  to  be  expected  that  error  and 
extravagances  should  at  first  occur.  It  is  in  physical  research 
alone  that  the  elements  of  knowledge  .are  absolutely  true. 
Any  error  or  falsification  must  be  in  the  reader.  We  may 
authenticate  an  inscription  as  that  of  a  great  monarch.  Past 
doubt  we  may  have  it  as  he  uttered  or  authorised  it.  But 
Avho  shall  s<ay  hoAv  far  he  coloured  the  facts — how  far,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  he  ordered  the  gr.aving  of  something 
more  like  a  bulletin  of  Napoleon  than  a  true  military  or 
j)olitical  chronicle  ?  But  the  stria  on  the  face  of  a  cliff,  or  the 
teeth  in  some  archaic  form  of  jaAA'-bone,  are  free  from  any 
])ossible  error  as  records.  The  only  misguidance  of  which 
they  can  be  accused  is  due  to  the  ignorance,  the  haste,  or  the 
prejudice  of  the  student.  Hence  Ave  can  afford  to  look  with 
patience  on  such  errors,  assured  that,  in  due  course  of  study, 
the  true  testimony  of  the  primaeval  archives  Avill  be  disen¬ 
tangled,  and  the  message  of  Nature,  telling  of  her  past  reA'olu- 
tions,  will  fall  plainly  and  intelligibly  on  our  ears. 

In  the  contest  and  struggle  attendant  on  the  introduction 
of  the  new  order  of  study,  it  is  natural  that  much  should 
occur  to  shock  venerable  prejudices.  We  use  the  Avord  in  its 
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proper  meaning — not  as  a  term  of  contempt  or  abuse,  but  as 
expressing  an  unquestionable  fact.  Fore-judgments  are  neces¬ 
sarily  made,  by  those  who  attempt  to  decide  at  all,  u[)on 
imperfect  data.  When  these  fore-judgments  are  the  simple  out¬ 
come  of  the  facts,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  they  perform  the 
important  function  of  scientific  hypothesis. 

It  will  be  at  once  admitted  by  all  those  who  are  familiar 
Avith  the  subject  that  nothing,  since  the  time  of  the  re-promul¬ 
gation  of  the  physical,  or  Pythagorean,  view  of  the  solar  system 
by  Galileo,  has  raised  a  fiercer  contest  between  Avhat  were  as¬ 
serted  to  be  old  truths,  and  what  were  brought  forward  as  new 
discoveries,  than  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  progress  of 
geology.  The  first  shock  of  that  contest  is  now  over.  It 
Avas  never  comparable  in  its  intensity  to  the  effect  produced 
on  men’s  minds  by  the  announcement  of  the  motion  of  tlic 
earth,  although  it  has  proved  more  disturbing  than  the  results 
of  any  subsequent  advance  in  human  knoAvledge.  But  as  aac 
are  noAv  ])erfectly  content  to  use  the  terms  ‘  sunrise  ’  and 
‘  sunset,’  Avhile  Ave  knoAV  that  they  are  only  apparently,  not 
physically  true,  so  Ave  find  many  of  those  avIio  once  frantically 
denounced  the  opposition  of  the  views  of  Cuvier  and  his 
folloAvcrs  to  Avhat  they  held  to  be  the  revealed  statements  of 
jMoses,  or  at  least  many  of  those  on  Avhom  the  hoods  and  goAvns 
of  the  old  assailants  of  the  geologist  have  descended,  ready  to 
admit  that  they  may  too  hastily  have  adopted  a  servile  and 
puerile  interpretation  of  Semitic  language ;  and  that  history 
Avritten  on  papyrus  may  perhaps  best  be  understood  by  the  aid 
of  history  Avritten  on  the  very  surface  of  the  earth  herself. 

It  is  as  a  volunteer  in  this  contest  that  the  author  of  ‘  Scep- 
‘  ticism  in  Geology  ’  has  made  a  spirited  and  Avell-executed  attack 
on  Avhat  he  terms  ‘  certain  excrescences  on  the  great  and  incon- 
‘  troA'ertible  truths  of  geology,  Avhich  aim  at  proving  the  earth 
‘  to  have  been  fashioned  by  mechanical  processes  still  going  on.’ 
Interesting  in  its  argument,  the  book  is  illustrated  by  cuts,  one 
or  tAvo  of  Avhich  are  so  apt  in  their  elucidation  of  the  author’s 
vicAvs  as  to  approach  ocular  demonstration.  Although  to  sonve 
extent  the  actual  energy  of  recent  geological  phenomena 
is  undervalued,  and  although  the  most  authoritative  utter¬ 
ances  of  modern  geology  must  be  taken  to  be  rather  more 
in  harmony  Avith  some  of  the  vieAvs  supported,  than  Avith  those 
most  successfully  attacked,  by  ‘  Verifier,’  Ave  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  characterising  the  book  as  one  calculated  to  adA’auce  the 
aim  of  the  Avriter,  namely,  ‘  to  sift  the  truth.’  But  the  ques¬ 
tions  Avhich  underlie  the  subject  are  of  far  deeper  moment  than 
the  enquiry  hoAV  far  any  geological  writer  may  have  cari- 
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catured  a  tentative  theory.  We  fear  that  the  unrivalled 
popularity  that  has  hailed  the  appearance  of  certain  works,  which 
have  propounded  new  theories,  or  carried  old  theories  to  new 
results,  with  reference  to  the  organised  species  of  the  natural 
kingdoms,  has  not  been  due,  in  the  main,  to  a  genuine  in¬ 
terest  in  natural  science.  It  is  idle  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  contest  in  its  present  phase,  although  it  may  be  unfair 
to  say  that  it  is  carried  on  under  false  colours,  is  one 
which  concerns  the  safety  of  positions  of  a  very  different  im¬ 
portance  from  the  outposts  around  which  the  skirmish  as  yet 
rages.  The  ‘  uniformitarian’  doctrine  of  geology,  or  the  per¬ 
fect  explanation  afforded  to  all  the  half-read  mysteries  of  the 
bygone  course  of  organic  life  on  the  globe  by  the  doctrine  of 
Natural  Selection,  are  subjects  as  to  which  comparatively  few 
persons  are  sufhciently  educated  to  form  an  opinion  which  is 
worth  consulting.  Yet  it  is  to  such  persons  alone  that  the 
purely  scientific  interest  of  the  questions  is  limited.  Popular 
attention  is  commanded,  not  by  the  direct,  but  by  the  indirect, 
results  of  the  debate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  is  an  uneasy  and  but  half-confessed  fear,  and  on  the 
other  hand  an  eager  and  hostile  expectancy,  that  the  progress  of 
science,  or  the  definitive  statement  of  the  positive  knowledge 
at  which  the  most  cultivated  students  of  the  day  are  gradually 
arriving,  will  prove  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  certain  religious  tenets  very  dear  to  the  former,  and 
very  obnoxious  to  the  latter,  disputants.  It  is  not  as  affecting 
the  authority  of  Cuvier,  but  as  impairing  or  maintaining 
traditions  which  were  supposed  to  have  the  positive  sanction  of 
religious  authority,  that  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  develop¬ 
ment  rivets  the  attention  of  the  great  mass  of  readers. 

It  is  idle  to  bewail  the  existence  of  a  tendency  which,  however 
strong  it  may  be  at  the  present  time,  had  tenfold  power  in  the 
time  of  Galileo.  But  when  the  student  is  beset  by  the  din  of 
conflict  from  without — when  eager  hands  are  outstretched  to 
snatch  the  result  of  each  new  experience,  in  order  to  use 
it,  not  for  scientific,  but  for  polemical,  purposes — the  most 
honest  searcher  for  truth  is  liable  to  become  heated  and 
hurried.  The  clear  light  of  intelligence  is  troubled  by  the 
hot  breath  of  debate.  Thus,  for  example,  the  enquiry  as  to 
Avhether  certain  Egyptian  dynasties  were  contemporary  or  suc¬ 
cessive  is  a  purely  historical  question,  for  the  solution  of  which 
certain  data  exist,  more  are  in  course  of  collection,  and  as  to 
which  the  attainment  of  ultimate  certitude  may  be  confidently 
expected.  But  there  is  an  incompatibility  between  the  attri¬ 
bution  of  such  a  date  as  most  Egyptologists  assign  to  the  fifth 
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Egyptian  dynasty,  and — not  the  book  of  Genesis,  but  the 
ordinary  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  builder 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  lived,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt,  six 
hundred  years  before  the  date  usually  assigned  as  that  of  an 
universal  deluge.  There  are  three  parties,  or  three  proposi¬ 
tions,  to  be  reconciled.  The  position  Avhich  should  be  most 
readily  given  up  is  that  of  the  comparatively  unsettled  en¬ 
quirer,  who  is  shocked  by  a  discrej)ancy  which  after  all  may 
only  ap})ear  to  exist  owing  to  his  own  ignorance.  Hut  this 
is  usually  the  last  explanation  thought  available.  That  the 
discoveries  of  Mariette  and  of  lirugsch  and  tl»e  statements 
of  the  book  of  Genesis  are  irreconcilable  is  at  once  taken 
as  a  fact ;  and  thereupon  one  disputant  proceeds  to  revile 
Jirugsch  as  an  infidel,  and  the  other  to  vilify  the  Pentateuch 
as  a  fable.  That  the  two  records  are,  in  j)oint  of  fact,  both 
veritable,  and  that  the  ai)pareut  discrepancy  is  due  to  an  over- 
hasty  interpretation,  is  a  simple  issue  from  the  ditticulty  which 
is  ever  the  last  to  find  favour  M'ith  the  ordinary  disputant. 

The  effect  of  this  oblifjue  disturbing  force  becomes  evident 
in  the  unduly  positive  terms  in  which  writers  of  admitted 
eminence  maintain  statements  as  to  which  the  utmost  that  c.an 
be  said  is,  that,  in  our  present  imperfect  knowledge,  they  are  not 
facts  or  truths,  but  conceivable  hypotheses.  Thus  we  find  one 
writer,  distinguished  for  an  erudition  in  natural  history  of  a  high 
order,  bringing  forward  all  his  learning,  and  taxing  all  his  rea¬ 
soning  powers,  to  support  the  assertion  that  ‘  the  most  distinct 
‘  genera  and  orders  within  the  same  great  class — for  instance, 

*  W'hales,  mice,  birds,  and  fishes — are  all  the  descendants  of  one 
‘  common  progenitor,  and  Ave  must  admit  that  the  Avhole  vast 

*  amount  of  difference  between  these  forms  of  life  has  primarily 
‘  arisen  from  simple  variability.’  The  truth  which  underlies 
this  ridiculous  over-statement  is,  that  a  certain  general  type, 
platform,  or  design  may  be  recognised  as  underlying  the  verte- 
brated  form  of  life,  and  as  developed  with  Avonderful  diversity, 
so  as  to  suit  different  conditions  of  abode,  of  food,  and  even  of 
medium  of  life.  The  idea  of  the  ‘  common  progenitor  ’  is 
not  only  purely  gratuitous,  but  is  one  so  opjKJsed  to  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  distribution  of  animal  life,  and  indeed  so  far 
transcending  the  limits  Avhich  physical  science  imposes  on  the 
conceivable  duration  of  life  on  our  planet,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  Avhy  a  Avriter  should  have  Aveighted  his  argument  Avith 
so  unnecessary  an  approach  to  a  matliematlcal  absurdity.  In 
such  a  sentence  as  Ave  have  quoted  the  term  ‘  variability  ’  ceases 
to  have  any  scientific  meaning.  As  to  the  object  Avith  Avhich 
it  was  introduced,  hoAvever,  Ave  are  not  left  in  doubt.  ‘  No 
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‘  shadow  of  reason,’  Mr.  Darwin  continues,  ‘  can  be  assigned 
‘  for  the  belief  that  variations,  alike  in  nature,  and  the  result 

*  of  the  same  general  laws  which  have  been  the  groundwork, 
‘  through  natural  selection,  of  the  formation  of  the  most  per- 
‘  fectly  adapted  animals  in  the  world,  man  included,  were  in- 
‘  tentionally  and  specially  guided.’  We  think  that  it  is 
tolerably  evident  that  the  interest  excited  by  the  desire  to 
justify  or  to  condemn  such  an  utterance  as  the  above,  has 
little  claim  to  the  title  of  scientific  interest. 

It  is  plain  that  two  entirely  distinct  issues  are  raised  in  the 
words  which  we  have  quoted  from  one  of  the  later  works  of  Mr. 
Darwin,*  in  language  which  has,  at  all  events,  the  rare  merit 
of  being  both  intelligible  and  precise.  The  first  (and,  as  we  have 
said, gratuitously  conditioned)  demand  on  our  assent  is  the  thesis 
that  all  fonns  of  animal  life,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Vertebrata 
are  concerned,  have  been  derived,  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
descent,  from  a  common  ancestor.  The  second,  and  no  less 
gratuitous,  proposition  is,  that  during  the  long  descent,  through 
a  series  of  transfoi’mations  which  could  only  have  been  possi¬ 
ble  in  consequence  of  the  primary  provision  of  adaptability, 
no  direct,  creative,  providential,  or  divine  design  has  been 
kept  in  view  ;  that  no  controlling  wisdom  has  directed,  or  ren¬ 
dered  possible,  the  course  of  development ;  but  that  man  has 
been  evolved  out  of  a  fish,  a  sponge,  or  a  speck  of  jelly,  by 
the  preservation,  during  the  battle  for  life,  of  varieties  which 
possess  any  advantage  in  structure,  constitution,  or  instinct.  It 
is  important,  as  giving  the  fullest  exposition  of  this  view,  to 
cite  the  words  of  Mr.  Huxley.  ‘  A  nucleated  mass  of  proto- 
‘  plasm  turns  out  to  be  what  may  be  termed  the  structural 
‘  unit  of  the  human  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  body,  in 
‘  its  earliest  state,  is  a  mere  multijde  of  such  units  ;  and  in  its 
‘  jierfect  condition  it  is  a  multiple  of  such  units  variously  modi- 
‘  fied.’  ‘  All  vital  action  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  said 

*  to  be  the  result  of  the  molecular  forces  of  the  protoplasm 
‘which  displays  it.  What  justification  is  there,  then,  for  the 
‘  assumption  of  the  existence  in  the  living  matter  of  a  some- 
‘  thing  which  has  no  representative  or  correlative  in  the  not 
‘  living  matter  which  gives  rise  to  it  ?  ’ 

When  we  find  writers  thus  laboriously  go  out  of  their  way, 
content  to  part  company  with  the  sobriety  of  reason,  so  that 
they  may  administer  a  slap  in  the  face  to  what  they  may  re¬ 
gard  as  an  inconvenient  superstition,  are  we  not  fully  justified 
in  the  statement  that  the  popularity  their  works  have  attained 
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is  mainly  due  to  something  very  different  from  the  desire  of 
the  mass  of  their  readers  to  be  enlightened  in  the  truths  of 
physical  science?  Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  true  scientific 
method  than  the  confusion  of  theory  and  of  facts,  or  the  trans¬ 
planting,  to  one  order  of  Investigation,  of  details  appertaining 
to  a  totally  different  field  of  research.  Thus  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  state  in  terms,  or  perhaps  even  in  some  queer  sense 
to  hold,  the  low  and  semi-brutal  theory  that  no  proofs  of  wise 
purpose  and  design  are  to  be  drawn  from  that  perfect  adapta¬ 
tion  of  type  to  conditions  of  existence  which  forms  the  general 
laAv  of  organic  nature.  But  we  might  expect  that  a  student 
afflicted  with  so  unfortunate  a  form  of  intellectual  colour-blind¬ 
ness  would  be  careful,  by  a  judicious  silence,  not  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  to  his  damaging  deficiency.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  him  volunteer  a  statement  so  wide  of  the  mark  as  to 
say  that  not  ‘  a  shadow  of  reason  can  be  assigned  ’  for  a  more 
symmetric  and  more  complete  view  of  nature,  we  feel  at  once 
that  we  can  accept  no  statement  at  his  hands  without  control 
or  verification.  Again,  we  might  expect  that  a  man  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  rudiments  of  chemistry  to  be  able  to  describe, 
in  terms  of  scientific  notation,  the  chemical  elements  of  proto¬ 
plasm,  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  be  aware  that  there  was  a 
something  in  living  matter  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
carbon,  and  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  of  which  he 
tells  us  that  such  matter  consists.  It  is  a  something  Avhich  he 
cannot  by  any  means  detect  in  non-living  matter.  He  is  unable 
to  put  it  into  any  similar  mixture,  Avilh  Avhatever  accuracy  he 
may  compound  it.  It  is  precisely  the  presence  of  ‘  a  something 
‘  Avhich  has  no  representative  or  correlative  in  the  not  living 
‘  matter  ’  Avhich  composes  the  contents  of  an  egg,  that  makes 
the  difference  betAveen  an  addled  and  a  good  egg — a  difference 
Avhich,  on  the  argument  of  Mr.  Huxley,  Avould  be  altogether 
imaginary,  or  at  all  events  entirely  unaccountable. 

It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  true  bearing  and  import  of 
such  questions  as  those  raised  by  ‘  Verifier,’  if  Ave  regard  them 
as  casual  or  isolated  subjects  of  enquiry.  While  Ave  deprecate, 
Avith  the  utmost  earnestness,  any  attempt  to  decide  a  question 
appertaining  to  one  department  of  enquiry  on  grounds  draAvn 
from  a  ditferent  province  of  thought,  Ave  hail  any  symptom  that 
those  Avho  believe  the  asserted  discoveries  of  scientific  enquiry 
in  any  branch  or  portion  to  be  false,  are  addressing  themselves  to 
grapple  Avith  such  errors  on  scientific  grounds.  If  ‘  Verifier  ' 
opjAosed  to  the  demands  of  the  geologist  for  an  immeasurable 
period  of  past  time  such  arguments  as  those  Avith  Avhieh  the 
early  geologists  Avcrc  encountered,  Ave  shoidd  take  but  little 
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interest  in  his  work,  whatever  the  ability  which  it  might  display. 
But  when  a  writer  who,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  opposes 
the  teaching  of  any  school,  abandons  the  ground  of  its  question¬ 
able  tendency,  and  directly  attacks  the  accuracy  of  the  asserted 
scientific  basis,  he  does  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
The  w'eapons  of  scepticism  are  used  in  our  times  with  great 
effect  to  assail  and  shake  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
morality  and  religion.  We  must  say  that  we  feel  at  least  an 
equal  amount  of  scepticism  in  relation  to  many  of  the  dogmas 
of  modern  science.  They  are,  many  of  them,  as  we  have  said, 
mere  hypotheses;  there  is  an  admitted  failure  of  evidence  to 
raise  them  to  the  rank  of  demonstrated  truths ;  but  they  are 
promulgated  and  proclaimed  with  an  arrogance  and  intolerance 
worthy  of  the  infallible  priesthood  of  an  absolute  creed.  There 
is  in  truth  more  reason  in  these  days  to  complain  of  the  intole¬ 
rance  of  scienee  than  of  the  intolerance  of  religion.  Few 
names  in  science  are  more  illustrious  than  that  of  Dr.  Virchow, 
but  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  his  art  are  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  surpassed  by  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  trulh  in  the 
vigorous  protest  delivered  by  him  at  Munich  last  autumn 
against  ‘  the  tyranny  of  dogmatism  which  undertakes  to  master 
‘  the  whole  view  of  nature  by  the  premature  generalising  of 
‘  theoretical  combinations.’  A  very  large  proportion  of  these 
daring  hypotheses  are  literally  unsupported  by  facts,  and  even 
opposed  to  facts ;  and  we  cannot  sufficiently  applaud  the 
manly  and  independent  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Virchow  rejects  the 
attempt  to  inculcate  these  unsettled  opinions  as  fundamental 
truths.  His  discourse  well  deserves  the  honour  of  translation, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  generally  read. 

The  great  battle  of  which  the  question  of  the  truth  or  false¬ 
hood  of  Avhat  are  called  uniformitariau  views  in  geology  is  one 
of  the  incidents,  began  M'ith  the  discovery  of  the  telescope  and 
the  true  laws  of  planetary  motion.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
that  any  discovery  remaining  to  be  made  can  produce  so  violent 
a  moral  and  intellectual  earthquake  as  did  that  of  Galileo. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  literature  of  his  day  are  aware 
how  thoroughly  men’s  minds  were  stirred.  The  Church  did  not 
fear  to  nail  her  colours  to  the  mast,  and  to  declare  that  the 
central  position  and  immobility  of  the  earth  were  articles  ot 
the  Christian  faith.  How  that  faith  has  maintained  its  hold 
on  the  world  unimpaired,  while  men  have  gradually  become 
aware  that  it  is  not  the  sun  but  the  earth  that  moves,  we 
have  ceased  to  wonder  or  to  enquire.  AVe  are  content  to 
remember  that  the  advisers  of  tlie  I’apacy  took  much  for 
granted  which  turns  out  to  be  incorrect.  A  similar  though 
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a  very  much  less  violent  shock  attended  on  the  first  promulga¬ 
tion  of  geological  discovery  in  our  own  time.  The  point  which 
here  was  in  question  was  more  narrow  than  that  which  physical 
astronomy  had  raised  and  decided.  It  was  taken  for  granted, 
before  the  time  of  Cuvier,  that  the  earth  was  only  about  some 
6,000  years  old,  and  that  the  Bible  taught  us  that  such  was 
the  case.  No  person  of  any  claim  to  be  considered  as  educated 
is  now  unaware  that  the  antiquity  of  the  earth  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  a  few  thousands  of  years ;  nor  does  it  now  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  Bible,  read  by  itself,  was  ever  intended  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  question  of  the  earth’s  age.  We  enquire 
into  the  evidences  of  telluric  and  organic  changes  and  periods 
of  existence  with  as  much  calm  as  we  evince  in  listening  to  the 
demonstration  of  Newton  as  to  orbitual  motion.  We  simply 
note  that  a  connexion  was  imagined  to  exist  between  the 
sacred  records  and  the  history  of  physical  events,  which  never 
really  existed  or  -was  intended  to  exist.  It  is  true  that  the 
same  kind  of  discomfort  which  was  first  awakened  by  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Galileo,  and  then  reawakened  by  the  march  ot 
geology,  now  attends  the  discussion  of  the  questions  of  descent, 
of  evolution,  and  of  specific  change.  But  a  calm  appreciation 
of  the  nature  of  the  enquiry  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
in  the  former  cases.  Geologic  action,  specific  history,  evolu¬ 
tion,  are  all  subjects  to  be  studied  apart,  on  their  own  founda¬ 
tions,  and  by  their  several  proper  methods.  The  moralist  or 
the  theologian  may  await  with  perfect  calm  the  outcome  of 
scientific  enquiry. 

In  the  vast  field  of  intellectual  contest,  which  ranges  from 
the  facts  of  physical  astronomy  to  the  profoundest  investiga¬ 
tions  of  physiology,  and  to  the  decipherment  of  the  long-hidden 
records  of  a  history  earlier  than  that  of  Rome,  of  Athens,  or 
of  Jerusalem,  is  to  be  observed  as  confused  an  association  of 
heterogeneous  allies  as  can  be  found  on  any  battle-field  of  the 
day,  whether  military  or  political.  Viewed  abstractedly,  the 
contest  is  between  ignorance  and  knowledge — between  the 
spirit  of  authority  resting  upon  assumption,  and  the  spirit  of 
doubt,  Avhich  proposes  to  test  the  solidity  of  the  ground  for 
every  fresh  step  with  the  sagacity  of  the  elephant.  But  on  the 
side — fated  as  it  is  to  lose — of  the  defence  are  ranked  some  of 
the  most  venerable  and  most  conservative  of  influences,  and 
even  of  institutions.  On  the  part  of  the  attack  w’e  too  often 
witness  that  insolence  which  is  irreconcilable  with  real  reve¬ 
rence  for  truth.  There  is  a  dissociation  and  counterchange 
between  the  parties.  Moral  beauty  is  opposed  to  intellectual 
light.  Real  advance,  profound  culture,  the  religious  spirit,  and 
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the  scientific  method,  instead  of  being  united,  are  forced  into 
mutually  damaging  oj)position.  The  man  who  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  look  most  closely  into  the  work  of  God  is  heard  to 
declare,  with  the  loudest  vulgarity,  that  such  workmanship 
made  itself.  The  man  whose  graceful  fancy  might  have  fitted 
him  sooner  than  any  other  to  accomplish  the  task  left  to  his 
successors  by  Linnicus,  and  to  limn  out,  with  intelligent  sense, 
the  true  order  of  organic  life,  is  the  first  to  declare  the  inver¬ 
sion  of  all  that  can  be  shown  to  be  historic,  to  be  the  true  and 
necessary  course  of  nature.  For  this  reason,  among  others, 
we  Avelcome  any  effort  to  unite  religious  sentiment  with  scien¬ 
tific  boldness,  and  to  apply  the  methods  by  which  truth  may  be 
discovered  to  the  service  of  that  party  which  is  chiefly  anxious 
that  truth  shoxdd  be  respected  and  maintained. 

The  geological  enquiry,  apart  from  palasontology,  occupies 
so  small  a  portion  of  this  great  field  of  contest,  that  the  posi¬ 
tions  contested  by  the  author  of  ‘  Scepticism  in  Geology  ’  may 
be  described  in  comparatively  few  words.  The  writer — we 
wish  that  he  had  allowed  us  to  designate  him  by  his  real 
name — commences  his  first  chapter  with  the  remark  that  ‘  of 
‘  all  the  sciences  the  most  rapid  in  its  rise  and  general  popu- 
‘  larity  has  been  geology.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
‘  century  a  baud  of  illustrious  men,  contemporaries  in  this 
‘  and  other  countries,  all  striving  with  one  aim,  and  remlnd- 
‘  ing  us  of  the  group  of  authors  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 

*•  and  of  artists  in  that  of  Leo  X.,  have  developed  this  branch 
‘  of  learning,  and  rendered  it  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of 
‘  the  natural  sciences.  ...  To  have  recovered  so  many  records 
‘  of  the  past  existence  of  our  globe,  and  of  its  inhabitants,  was 
‘  a  precious  addition  to  the  book  of  knowledge.’  The  objec¬ 
tions  which  are  urged  by  the  writer  are  thus  confined  to  the 
region  of  speculative  geology.  This,  confessedly  the  least 
advanced  and  most  uncertain  jjortion  of  the  study,  can  hardly 
yet  be  said  to  have  crystallised  into  any  accepted  form.  Theo¬ 
ries  are  almost  as  numerous  as  writers.  As  the  works  of  such 
a  student  as  Sir  C.  Lyell  pass  through  edition  after  edition, 
while  the  purely  descriptive  portions  of  the  book  are  enlarged 
by  continued  observation,  the  floating  sequel  of  the  speculative 
doctrine  undergoes  constant  modification.  The  difficulties 
which  are  regarded  as  especially  obnoxious  by  the  author  of 
‘  Scepticism  in  Geology  ’  are  those  ‘  which  environ  the  doctrine 
‘  of  uniformity,  or  the  operation  of  modern  causes ;  the  ele- 
*  vatlng  power  of  earthquakes,  erosion  of  rocks  by  rivers,  and 
‘  the  antiquity  of  man  u])on  earth.’ 

It  is  the  opinion  of  ‘  Verifier’  that  the  elevating  influence  of 
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earthquakes  has  been  much  overrated.  If  any  geologist  should 
now  attempt  to  account  for  the  elevation  of  great  mountain 
ehains  by  any  such  action  of  earthquake  as  has  been  known 
to  occur  in  historic  times,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  hold  his 
own  against  our  author.  And  the  expression,  so  constantly 
used  that  Ave  shall  hardly  be  able  to  avoid  adopting  it,  of  the 
‘  upheaval  ’  of  mountain  chains,  may  certainly  be  regarded  as 
objectionable,  if  it  be  taken  to  imply  the  protrusion  of  these 
chains  above  the  ordinary  sea  or  land  level  by  such  forces  as 
are  now  known  to  be  active,  lint  that  permanent  elevation 
of  large  areas  of  land  does  occur  in  our  own  time  has  been 
distinctly  Avitnessed  in  1858.  The  earthquake  of  that  year 
AA'as  most  intense  in  its  energy  in  Calabria  and  Basilicata, 
Avhere  many  lives  Avere  lost,  and  many  buildings  overthroAvn. 
In  Naples  the  principal  shock  Avas  so  severe,  and  caused  so 
much  alarm,  that  almost  the  Avhole  population  of  that  city 
passed  the  night  in  the  open  air,  in  fear  of  being  buried  in 
their  OAvn  houses  by  a  return  of  the  shock.  In  point  of  fact, 
hoAA'ever,  not  a  house  was  throAvn  doAvn  in  Naples,  and  very 
fcAv  AA'cre  appreciably  injured.  But  the  entire  circumference 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  from  Sorrento  to  Baia;  and  Misenuni, 
rose  during  that  night  from  six  to  eight  inches  above  its 
former  level,  as  was  apparent  by  the  marks  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  on  the  rocks  that  lined  the  bay.  Nor  did  the 
ground  thus  elevated  return  to  its  former  level,  certainly  for 
six  years,  or,  Ave  apprehend,  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
doubts  throAvn  by  ‘  Verifier’  on  the  famous  phenomena  of  the 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis  at  Puzzuoli 
Avould  have  been  removed  by  familiarity  Avith  the  spot.  Grant¬ 
ing  the  Improbable  theory,  Avhich  Avould  not  have  commended 
itself  to  a  visitor  of  the  locality,  that  ‘  the  site  of  the  temple 
‘  Avas  originally  gained  from  the  sea  by  artificial  means,’  the 
question  of  level  Avould  by  no  means  be  thus  simplified.  The 
admirable  chajiter  in  the  ‘  Principles  of  Geology,’  Avhich  de¬ 
scribes  the  evidence  existing  for  the  alternate  depression  and 
elevation  of  the  site  of  this  famous  temple,  has  neither  needed 
nor  received  any  correction  in  the  tenth  edition  of  that  AA-ork. 
Its  great  accuracy  Avill  only  be  confirmed  by  local  research ; 
and  there  are  facts  connected  Avith  the  advance  of  the  shore 
line  at  Ostia  Avhich  have  not  hitherto  been  collated  Avith  the 
phenomena  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Avhich  shoAv  that  Avhat  Ave 
may  term  a  jnilsatory  motion  on  the  seaboard  of  this  part  of 
Italy  has  not  been  limited  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ve¬ 
suvius. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  statement  of  ‘  Verifier’  (p.  17) — 
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*  From  all  these  circumstances,  recited  by  Lyell  himself,  and 
‘  from  others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  quote,  the  perma- 

*  nent  effects  of  earthquakes  are  discredited  ’ — is  altogether 
erroneous.  Hut  we  can  only  blame  the  author  of  ‘  Scepticism 
‘  in  Geology  ’  for  having  done,  on  one  side  of  the  case,  what  he 
shows  that  Professor  Geikie  has  done  on  the  other — that  is,  so 
overstated  views,  in  themselves  correct,  as  to  present  them 
rinder  the  form  of  caricature.  The  true  argument — as  to 
which  the  difference  between  ‘  Verifier’  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  most  careful  and  authoritative  geological  writers  on  the 
other,  is  one  only  of  detail  and  degree — is  this.  Earth¬ 
quakes  within  the  historic  time,  and  even  in  the  memory 
of  living  witnesses,  have  effected  changes  in  elevation  of  con¬ 
siderable  districts  of  country  which,  regarded  in  themselves, 
are  very  notable.  But  if  compared  with  such  phenomena  as 
the  elevation  (supposing  it  to  have  occurred)  of  such  districts 
as  the  Alpine  range  or  any  other  mountain  nucleus,  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  any  recent  action  are  almost  inappreciably  small. 
"VVliat  may  follow  from  this  argument  is  another  question  ;  but 
that  its  outcome  is  thus  correctly  stated,  we  think  few  impartial 
students  of  fact  will  deny. 

'fhe  second  point  urged  by  the  author  of  ‘  Scepticism  in 
‘  Geology  ’  is  thus  stated  by  him  : — ‘  Among  assertions  which 
‘  have  been  accepted  as  facts,  and  assumed  to  be  verities  by 
‘  geologists,  is  the  theory  of  the  erosive  power  of  running  water, 
‘  and  the  conclusion  that  the  valleys,  gox’ges,  and  beds  of  rivers, 
‘  many  of  them  composed  of  the  hardest  and  most  indestructible 
‘  of  rocks,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  cut  by  the 
‘  streams  now  running  through  them,  however  inconsiderable.’ 
The  only  evidence  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  above 
is  a  correct  representation  of  accepted  geological  theory  is 
taken  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Geikie,  with  one  additional  quota¬ 
tion  from  M.  Lartet.  To  that  part  of  the  question,  therefore, 
we  must  return.  But  taking  the  argument  of  ‘  Verifier  ’  as 
presented  both  in  his  text  and  in  four  very  aptly  selected  wood- 
cuts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  truth  and  weight.  Mecha¬ 
nically  regarded,  we  question  the  propriety  of  the  phrase 
‘  erosive  power  ’  as  applied  to  water  at  all,  if  the  substance  cut 
through  be  of  the  nature  of  solid  rock.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  water  occasionally  contains  chemical  elements  which 
attack  and  eat  away  certain  rocks ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
other  streams  contain  elements  which  deposit  in  crystalline 
form  beneath  our  very  eyes.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  dropping 
well  at  Knaresborough,  and  in  several  travertine-forming 
streams  of  Southern  Italy.  The  action  of  drip  on  paving 
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stones  under  the  eaves  of  houses  is,  perhaps,  mainly  of  a 
chemical  nature.  Again,  water  has  an  enormous  battering 
power,  especially  if  it  be  exerted  in  the  way  of  lifting  masses 
of  stone  under  which  a  wave  strikes.  Yet  again,  the  action  of 
water  removes  friable  materials,  particle  by  particle,  and  thus 
eats  away  a  channel  or  undermines  a  cliff.  When  Avhirling 
along  in  its  course  pebbles  or  sharp  sand,  water  communicates  a 
grinding  movement  to  these  bodies,  and  also  directly  assists 
their  action  by  the  removal  of  the  particles  ground  off,  which 
otherwise  would  deaden  the  abrading  force.  Apart  from  these 
modes  of  action,  we  must  be  permitted  to  disbelieve  that  water 
has  any  cutting  power.  We  see  rocks  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  waves,  or  to  the  force  of  rapid  currents,  covered  with  the 
humbler  forms  of  vegetable  and  of  animal  life.  It  is  idle  to 
pretend  that  the  force  of  water,  which  cannot  wash  a  limpet  or 
an  alga  from  a  rock,  can  cut  through  the  solid  material  of  which 
that  rock  is  composed,  ’’riuis  in  the  view  of  the  gorge  of  the 
Danube  below  Belgrade  (‘Scepticism  in  Geology,’  page  62), 
where  the  vertical  cliffs,  2,000  feet  high,  are  represented  as  an 
example  of  geological  erosion  by  running  water,  ‘  Verifier’ 
clearly  exposes  the  ridiculous  absurdity  of  such  an  assumption. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  cut  on  page  63,  the  Via 
Mala,  with  its  sarcastic  little  note — ‘  according  to  geologists, 
‘  scooped  out  by  rain,  frost,  and  running  water.’  The  birdsej'e 
view'  of  the  falls  of  the  Zambesi  is,  if  possible,  yet  more  con¬ 
clusive  as  an  argument  against  any  such  unmechanical  theory 
of  erosion. 

‘  The  fall,’  says  the  author,  ‘  is  twice  as  high  and  twice  as  wide  as 
Niagara ;  but  differs  from  it  in  that,  immediately  opposite  to  the  tall, 
rise  three  successive  natural  walls  of  rock  of  the  sjime  height  as  that 
over  which  the  river  leaps,  separated  from  one  anotlier  by  narrow 
rifts.  These  triple  barriers  consist  of  wedge-shaped  promontories  of 
rock,  with  vertical  sides,  projecting  alternately  from  the  right  bank 
and  from  the  left,  like  side  scenes  in  a  theatre,  but  entirely  overlapping 
one  another.  Out  of  the  first  deep  trough  the  river,  after  its  descent, 
is  compelled  to  find  its  way  through  a  gap  only  eighty  yards  wide  in  the 
first  opposing  rock  wall.  A  second  wall  here  confronts  it,  by  which 
the  stream  is  turned  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  right.  It  is  ne.xt  forced 
round  the  second  promontory ;  then,  reversing  its  course,  round  a 
third,  and  before  it  is  allowed  to  escajie  to  the  sea  it  is  compelled  to 
double  round  a  fourth  wider  headland.’  * 

We  freely  give  up  to  the  deserved  sarcasm  of  ‘  Verifier’ 
the  unlucky  remark  of  the  writer  who  observes  as  to  this 
doubling  and  redoubling  of  a  stream  through  rifts  and  frac- 

•  Scepticism  in  Geology,  p.  67. 
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tures  of  basaltic  rocks,  such  as  may  be  seen  to  be  produced  by 
cooling  in  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  or  of  ^tna  at  almost  any  erup¬ 
tion  :  ‘  The  stream  seems  to  have  cut  its  way  backwards  through 

*  this  winding  ravine.’  ‘  The  discovery  of  the  Zambesi  falls,’ 
our  author,  with  more  justice,  says,  ‘  would  seem  to  have  been 
‘  reserved  until  the  present  time  in  order  to  refute  a  leading 

*  tenet  of  modern  geology,  and  to  prove  the  utter  impotence  of 
water  to  cut  through  hard  rock.’  Mechanical  science  is  so 

thoroughly  at  one  with  those  who  denounce  the  absurdity  of  a 
belief  in  such  kind  of  aqueous  action,  that  the  only  weak 
point  in  the  attack  is  the  question  how  far  the  writer  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  calling  the  expressions  which  he  so  justly  ridicules  the 
authoritative  utterances  of  geologists. 

The  third  hete  noire  of  the  author  of  ‘  Scepticism  in  Geology  ’ 
is  the  j)art  which  he  states  that  geologists  assign  to  sub¬ 
aerial  denudation  in  modifying  the  surface  of  our  planet.  ‘  It 
‘  surpasses  all  other  modern  causes  in  the  power  that  it  is  said 

*  to  be  still  exerting,  and  in  the  effects  it  produces.  The 

*  wonders  which  it  has  performed,  and  is  performing,  are 
‘  best  set  forth  in  the  very  words  of  its  advocates.  “  Mountains 
‘  “  and  valleys  are  due  to  it ;  it  has  carved  them  out  of  the 
‘  solid  rock.  The  great  river  systems  are  excavated  by  it.”  ’ 
It  is  true  that  ‘  Verifier  ’  is,  to  some  extent,  justified  in  relying 
on  this  quotation,  for  even  in  the  last  edition  of  ‘  Principles  of 
‘  Geology  ’  the  illustrious  author  uses  the  expression,  ‘  the 

*  uniform  nature  and  energy  of  the  causes  which  have  woi*ked 
‘  successive  changes  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  in  the  condi- 

*  tion  of  its  living  inhabitants.’  But  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  even  in  this  phrase,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  dog¬ 
matic  statement  of  uniformitarian  hypothesis,  the  period  during 
which  existing  causes  are  said  to  have  operated  with  unchanged 
energy  is  limited  to  that  of  the  presence  of  animal  life  upon  earth. 
The  sixth  chapter  of  the  ‘  Principles  of  Geology  ’  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  protest  against  the  introduction,  into  geological 
theory,  of  the  action  of  imaginary  causes.  As  such  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  object,  if  not  the  basis,  of  the  hypotheses  of 
Lycll  is  philosophically  true.  We  must  regard  the  argument 
as  critical  and  controversial  rather  than  as  constructive ;  and 
thus  as  liable  to  be  driven,  by  the  impetus  of  controversy,  not 
only  beyond  the  true  mean,  but  even  beyond  the  position 
xvhich  the  author,  if  undisturbed  by  contest,  would  himself 
have  chosen,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  postulated  the  recurrence 
of  long  periods  of  repose,  interspersed  with  brief  periods  of 
paroxysmal  violence,  from  the  earliest  geological  periods.  This 
assumption  was  peculiarly  repugnant  to  a  mind  that  had  a 
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philosophical  abhon'cnce  of  the  jumblinf;  up  ot  observations 
and  imaginations.  Impartially  regarded,  the  question  of 
uniformity  of  action  must  necessarily  become  subordinate  to 
those  of  time  and  of  degree.  Any  speculative  geologist  who 
regards  an  earlier  condition  of  planetary  existence  than  that 
■which  now  prevails,  whether  he  assumes  the  nebular  hypo¬ 
thesis  or  any  other  theory,  admits  by  that  very  assumption 
the  occurrence  of  change  in  energy  of  action.  Good  service  is 
done  to  science  by  bringing  this  fact  distinctly  forward.  But 
■we  do  not  admit  that  the  leading  geologists  of  the  day  are  so 
far  removed  from  the  views  of  ‘  Verifier  ’  as  he  considers  to  be 
the  case. 

‘  The  doctrine,’  w-rites  one  of  the  authors  whose  works  we 
have  enumerated  at  the  head  of  the  present  article,  ‘  that  the 
‘  forces  Avhich  have  produced  geological  changes  have  been 
‘  j)ractically  the  same,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  during  the 
‘  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  earth’s  past  lifetime  of  which 
‘  a  record  has  come  down  to  us,  is  one  not  much  touched  on  in 
‘  most  of  the  text-books.  Judging  by  the  rate  at  which 
‘  changes  are  going  on  now,  the  time  required  to  bring  about 

*  past  geological  changes,  if  the  rate  ■were  unaltered,  would 
‘  have  been  very  great  indeed.  Physicists,  guided  by  the 
‘  doctrine  of  the  dissipation  of  energy,  are  not  disposed  to 
‘  allow  as  much  time  as  geologists  were  at  one  time  disposed  to 
‘  demand.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  the  limitation  of  the 
‘  physicist  may  be  as  much  too  stringent  as  the  demands  of  the 
‘  geologist  are  excessive.’  In  these  candid  and  moderate 
■words  the  actual  state  of  the  question,  in  so  far  as  the  demand 
for  past  time  is  concerned,  is  fairly  represented.  The  energy 
required  to  effect  certain  changes  would,  of  course,  be  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  time  occupied  in  their  production.  This  simple 
mechanical  relation,  however,  is  obscured  by  the  language  of 
too  eager  theorists.  It  is  iin])Ossible  to  juit  the  erroneous 
views,  which  have  been  thus  allowed  to  distort  speculative 
geology,  more  strongly  than  in  the  language  quoted  from  Mr. 
Geikie’s  ‘  Scenery  of  Scotland’  by  our  author:  ‘We  make 

*  the  fatal  error  of  forgetting  that,  in  the  geological  history  of 

*  our  globe,  time  is  power.’  It  would  be  as  correct  to  say 
time  is  space.  But  we  can  only  regard  such  an  expression  as 
a  too  hasty  metaphor,  used  by  a  laborious  student  and  powerful 
writer,  w'hich  he  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  ■W'ish  to  qualify  or 
to  withdraw.  If  we  turn  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Geikie 
in  ‘  The  Great  Ice  Age,’  of  the  action  of  the  Aveather  on 
rocks,  erosion  by  running  Avater,  and  denudation,  during  the 
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last  intcr-"lacial  period,  we  shall  find  that,  while  his  language  is 
grajjhic,  his  reasoning  is  close. 

‘  Let  us  recall,’  says  Mr.  Gcikic,  ‘  the  appearance  presented  by  the 
Scottish  mountains — bold  hummocky  masses  of  rock,  for  the  most 
])art,  but  often  bristling  with  splintered  crags  and  shattered  precipices. 
See  how  frecjuently  the  hill-tops  are  buried  in  their  own  ruins,  and 
how  the  flanks  are  in  many  places  curtained  with  long  sweeps  of  loose 
angular  blocks  and  rubbish,  that  shoot  down  from  the  base  of  cliff  and 
scaur  to  the  dark  glens  below.  All  this  is  the  work  of  rain  and  frost. 

.  .  .  Under  the  influence  of  rain,  soil  is  continually  trickling  down 
from  higher  to  lower  levels ;  rills  and  brooklets  are  gouging  out  deep 
trenches  in  the  subsoils  and  solid  rocks, — streams  and  rivers  are  con¬ 
stantly  wearing  away  their  banks,  and  transporting  .sediment  to  the  sea. 
The  gravel  and  sand  and  silt  that  ])avc  the  numerous  water-courses  are 
but  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  land ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  since 
the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch,  immense  (juantities  of  material  have 
been  thus  abstracted  from  the  country.  The  streams  and  rivers  have 
been  working  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  and 
leaving  behind  them  terrace  after  terrace  of  alluvial  detritus  to  m.-irk 
the  dilferent  levels  at  which  they  formerly  flowed.  And  if  we  tried  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  material  which  has  been  thus  cut  out  of  the 
valleys  and  carried  seawards,  we  .should  no  longer  feel  inclined  to 
undervalue  the  erosive  power  of  running  water.’  * 

AVith  the  excei)tion  of  the  adjective  ‘  solid,’ the  use  of  which 
requires  some  qualification,  there  is  nothing  in  the  above  quo¬ 
tation  with  which  we  are  able  to  find  fault.  The  existence  of 
gravel  and  detritus,  the  lithological  origin  of  which  can  be 
traced,  in  the  delta  of  a  river  which  descends  from  the  abraded 
hills,  is  a  piece  of  material  evidence  which  it  is  hard  to  mis¬ 
apprehend.  AVe  have  to  remember  that  the  question  of  slope 
is  one  which  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  case.  It  is  only 
when  descending  with  a  certain  velocity  that  w’ater  exercises 
a  great  transporting  power.  The  bed  of  a  river  running 
through  a  plain  or  down  a  very  gentle  slope  has  rather  a 
liability  to  silt  up  than  to  cut  a  deeper  channel.  AA'e  arc  un¬ 
able,  indeed,  to  resolve  the  compound  expression,  and  to  say 
how  much  of  the  deposit  is  due  to  time,  and  how  much  to 
greater  intensity  of  energy  in  the  transporting  element.  A 
certain  velocity  of  stream  can  be  shown  to  have  been  requisite 
for  the  transport  of  gravels  or  boulders  of  a  given  size — a  velo¬ 
city  for  the  most  part  greater  than  that  of  to-day.  AA'e  are 
driven  to  suppose  either  that  rainfall  Avas  formerly  much  more 
abundant,  or  that  the  slopes  were  formerly  steeper,  than  at 
present.  Mechanical  laws,  we  cannot  doubt,  are  unchanging. 


*  The  Great  Ice  Age,  3id  edition,  p.  321. 
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but  we  can  only  }X)iut  to  the  gross  results.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
actly  measure  either  the  time  during  Avhich  they  were  produced 
or  the  intensity  of  the  transporting  forces.  They  are  func¬ 
tions  of  one  another.  But  that  the  periods  of  formation  have 
been  very  long,  and  that  the  transporting  forces  have  gradually 
diminished  in  intensity, are  facts  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  deny. 

It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  the  case  that  the  knife  of  the 
critic  should  be  boldly  and  freely  applied  to  remove  many  of 
those  expressions  which  are  yet  left  to  disfigure  our  text-books, 
and  which,  however  rhetorical  they  may  be  in  form,  lack  the 
essence  of  rhetoric,  the  power  of  persuasion.  Thus,  in  the 
careful  and  practical  ‘  Geology  for  Students  and  General 
*  Readers,’  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Green,  we  find  a  quotation  from 
Playfair,  which,  Avhen  read  by  the  light  of  the  recent  quota¬ 
tion  as  to  the  course  of  the  Zambesi,  can  only  be  called  absurd. 

‘  On  observing  the  Potomac,  wliere  it  penetrates  the  ridge  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  or  the  Irtish,  as  it  issues  from  the  defiles  ot 
Altai,  there  is  no  man,  however  little  addicted  to  geological  specula¬ 
tions,  who  does  not  immediately  acknowledge  that  the  mountain  was 
once  continued  quite  across  the  space  in  which  the  river  now  flows; 
and,  if  he  ventures  to  reason  concerning  the  cause  of  so  wonderful  a 
change,  he  ascribes  it  to  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  which  has 
tom  the  mountain  asunder,  and  opened  a  passage  for  the  waters.  It  is 
only  the  philosopher,  who  has  deeply  meditated  on  the  effects  which 
action  long  continued  is  able  to  produce,  and  on  the  simplicity  of 
means  which  nature  employs  in  all  her  operations,  who  sees  in  this 
nothing  but  the  gradual  working  of  a  stream  which  once  flowed  over 
the  top  of  the  ridge  which  it  now  so  deeply  intersects,  and  has  cut  its 
course  through  the  rock  in  the  same  way,  and  almost  with  the  same 
instrument,  by  which  a  lapidary  divides  a  block  of  marble  or  granite.’ 

The  philosopher,  in  this  case,  has  drawn,  in  our  opinion,  far 
more  unwarrantably  upon  his  own  imagination  than  the  man 
‘  little  addicted  to  geological  speculations,’  whom  he  despises. 

But  while  wc  agree  with  the  author  of  ‘  Scepticism  in  Geo- 
‘  logy  ’  in  disbelief  of  the  statement  that  the  zigzag  course  of 
the  Zambesi,  or  the  profound  and  branching  canons  of  the 
Colorado  river,  have  been  cut  by  the  action  of  running  water, 
we  have  no  sympathy  with  his  alarm  at  the  tendency  of  that 
action  of  degradation  and  transport  which  the  rivers  of  the 
world  are  constantly  exerting.  What  may  have  occurred  in 
past  time  is  matter  of  speculation ;  what  is  now  occurring  is 
question  of  measurement.  The  degrading  or  denuding  effects 
of  rivers  are  measured  by  the  annual  growth  of  their  deltas. 
We  know  enough  of  the  operations  of  the  Nile,  the  Danube, 
the  Rhone,  the  Brenta,  the  Ganges,  the  Godaveri,  and  many 
other  rivers  to  trace  the  constant  annual  action  of  degradation. 
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transport,  and  deposit,  and  even  to  obtain  some  approximate 
figures  as  to  the  relations  of  rainfall,  slope  of  descent,  and 
amount  of  detritus.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh 
‘  Review  ’  we  gave  some  particulars  as  to  the  growth  of  the 
delta  of  the  Nile.  The  result  of  actual  measurements  gives 
an  annual  deposit  of  240,000,000  cubic  yards,  a  rate  of  incre¬ 
ment  which  solved  the  difficulty  formerly  existing  as  to  the 
statements  of  Herodotus.  Even  the  comparatively  small 
stream  of  the  Brenta,  since,  in  1839,  it  made  its  way  into^ 
the  lagoon  of  Chioggia,  has  reduced  by  its  deposits  the  water- 
surface  of  that  basin  by  138  acres  annually  from  1839  to  1871,.. 
and  by  153  acres  per  annum  from  1871  to  1874.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Italian  engineers  that,  unless  the  course  of  the 
Brenta  be  diverted,  the  lagoon  will  be  irretrievably  ruined 
within  thirty-eight  years. 

‘  The  result  then,’  says  ‘  Verifier,’  ‘  of  the  most  approved  geological 
philosophy  is  to  reduce  the  great  globe,  and  all  that  it  inherit,  to  a 
DKAD  LEVEL  1  !  *  The  theory  of  natural  development  applied  to 
geology  ends  in  deterioration,  monotony,  and  stagnation.  According 
to  it  the  earth  is  to  be  planed  smooth  and  bare,  deprived  of  all  that 
makes  it  beautiful,  useful,  and  habitable ;  converted  into  one  mono¬ 
tonous  plain,  barely  capable  of  keeping  its  head  above  water,  save  by 
the  aid  of  occasional  earthcpiakes.’ 

The  author  mistakes.  This  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be 
a  matter  of  geological  theory.  That  all  the  loftier  and  more 
exposed  portions  of  the  earth  are  in  the  course  of  slow  disinte¬ 
gration  and  degradation,  and  that  the  spoils  of  the  winter 
frosts  are  borne  seaward  by  torrents  and  floods  year  after  year,, 
is  not  theory,  but  fact.  The  rate  of  such  degradation  can  iik 
many  cases  be  measured.  In  some  districts  it  has  been 
actually  measured.  Whatever  be  the  rate  of  denudation, 
whether  that  which  our  author  thinks  so  incredible — a  foot 
over  the  entire  surface  of  a  continent  in  6,000  years,  or  more 
or  less — as  to  the  fact  of  the  continued  action  there  is  no 
doubt.  The  theorist  is  the  man  who  says :  ‘  That  the  work  of 
‘  the  creation  of  the  earth  was  one  of  perfection  defies  all  dis- 
‘  proof.’  The  Avord  ‘  perfection  ’  is  vague.  But  that  rain  and 
frost,  dew  and  vapours,  storms  and  floods,  rivers  and  torrents, 
summer  and  winter,  have  been,  and  still  are,  changing  the 
surface  of  the  earth  year  by  year,  from  the  first  epoch  which 
has  left  any  monument,  is  not  a  question  of  opinion.  It  is  a 
matter  as  to  which  ignorance  is  possible,  or  knowledge ;  but 
which  admits  of  intelligent  doubt  only  as  question  of  dogma.  * 


The  capitals  and  notes  of  admiration  are  in  the  text, 
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In  this  little  burst  of  genuine  but  misdirected  indignation, 
the  author  of  ‘  Scepticism  in  Geology  ’  forgets  the  implied 
promise  of  his  opening  chapter  to  expose  the  errors  of  geolo¬ 
gists  as  to  the  antiquity  of  man  upon  the  earth.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  sympathy  which  we  feel  for  the  aim  of  the 
writer,  and  of  our  respect  for  the  ability  with  which  he  has 
handled  certain  portions  of  his  theme,  we  can  hardly  regret 
that  this  is  the  case.  Unconsciously,  but  very  decidedly,  as  he 
has  approached  this  portion  of  the  subject,'  Verifier  ’  has  edged 
off  from  the  safe  ground  of  enquiry  into  fact  into  the  perilous 
bog  of  assumption  of  what  must  have  been.  ‘  The  hunger  of 
‘  the  mind  to  see  every  natural  occurrence  resting  on  a  cause, 
‘  and  the  vanity  of  believing  that  modern  science  can  account 
‘  for  and  explain  everything,  appear  to  create  in  the  scientific 
‘  mind  a  stubborn  resistance  to  the  belief  in  a  first  cause.’ 
Entertaining  this  view,  the  author  opposes  to  it  his  own  hypo¬ 
thesis  in  the  words  :  ‘  Is  there  any  inconsistency  in  supposing 
‘  that  when  a  |)otter  moulds  a  vase  out  of  a  lump  of  clay,  he 
‘  should  i)ut  forth  his  greatest  energy,  and  exert  his  utmost 
‘  skill, to  finish  and  turn  it  out  perfect?  That  achieved,  would 
‘  there  be  any  reason  for  his  continuing  to  revolve  his  wheel 
‘  slowly  for  an  indefinite  time  ?  ’  The  author  is,  as  is  but 
natural,  misled  by  an  inappropriate  metaphor,  as  well  as  by 
inexact  use  of  terms.  If  perfection  be  the  adaptation  of 
structure  to  condition,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
mail-clad  ganoids  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  or  the  gigantic 
reptiles  of  the  neocomian  series,  w'ere  as  perfect  as  any  fish, 
lizard,  or  beast  of  the  |)resent  age.  We  may  here  contrast 
the  undisputed  range  of  the  earlier  tyrants  of  the  seas  or  the 
shores  with  the  failing  resistance  of  the  red  races  of  mankind 
to  the  firewater  and  tlie  rifles  of  the  American  settler,  or  with 
the  depopulation  of  Central  Africa  before  the  slave-trader. 
Our  duty  is  not  to  predicate  what  w’e  imagine  that  a  great 
First  Cause  ought  to  have  done,  but  to  trace,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  the  course  of  the  historic  revolutions  of  our  planet,  as 
indicated  by  the  changing  forms  of  palaeontological  life  and  the 
evidence  of  lithological  degradation  or  deposit.  It  is  possible  to 
do  this  Avith  as  reverent  a  spirit  and  as  profound  a  recognition 
of  the  action  of  Almighty  Wisdom  as  it  is  to  assume  as  inad¬ 
missible  ‘  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  cosmogony  involving  the 
‘  absurdity  that  the  work  was  left  unfinished,  and  needs  con- 
‘  stant  alteration  by  means  of  certain  mechanical  self-acting 
‘  operations.’  As  far  as  the  inorganic  w’orld  is  concerned  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  constant  change  is  in  actual  progress,  of 
Avhich  the  details  are  minute  and  often  unobserved,  but  of 
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which  the  aggregate  is  enormous.  ‘Verifier’  allows  himself 
to  prophesy ;  ‘  It  will  eventually  be  acknowledged  that,  at  the 
‘  time  and  in  the  process  of  fashioning  the  globe,  a  power  was 
‘  exerted  totally  different  from  the  present  course  of  nature.’ 
Perhaps  it  will ;  but  we  prefer  taking  no  such  leap  into  the 
dark.  That  mighty  changes  have  occurred,  for  example,  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  state  of  great  districts  of  the  earth  to 
the  support  of  different  forms  of  life,  or  to  the  support  of  life 
at  all,  is  one  of  the  earliest  discoveries  of  geology.  Xo  more 
lofty  or  truthful  idea  of  a  Divine  cause  is  formed  by  supposing 
changes  in  the  method  of  its  operation.  If  such  changes  have 
occurred,  we  shall  no  doubt  in  course  of  time  become  aware  of 
the  fact ;  and  it  will  then  be  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  under¬ 
stand  the  mode,  and  to  ascertain  the  reason,  of  such  change. 
For  a  longer  or  a  shorter  duration,  with  equal  or  with  vai’ying 
intensity,  as  the  old  order  has  changed,  giving  place  to  new, 
it  has  still  been  true  that 

‘  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways.’ 

A  woi'd  must  be  said  as  to  the  sudden  and  unexpected  out¬ 
burst  of  unnecessary  indignation  poured  out  by  a  nobleman, 
of  whose  motives  all  must  speak  with  respect,  on  Mr.  Bonney’s 
most  modest  and  inoffensive  ‘  Manual  of  Geology.’  In  simple 
language  Mr.  Bonney  has  slated  the  main  facts  which  have 
been  ascertained  as  to  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  and  the 
inferences  on  which  the  students  of  those  facts  are  in  the  main 
agreed.  ‘  It  was  long  believed,’  he  says,  ‘  that  tlu  human  race 
‘  did  not  appear  upon  the  globe  till  a  comparatively  short  period 
‘  before  written  history  began.  .  .  .  Numerous  facts,  however, 
‘  oppose  themselves  to  this  belief,  of  w'hlch  the  following  are  too 
‘  brief  a  sketch.’  The  faith  which  is  staggered  by  such  a  plain 
statement  of  truth  as  this  is  certainly  not  of  the  kind  that  removes 
mountains,  unless  they  be  mountains  of  evidence.  It  is  pain¬ 
ful  to  have  to  refer  to  such  intolerant  impatience  of  the 
light. 

The  assertion  of  Pi’ofessor  Huxley,  made  on  the  authority 
of  the  survey  of  the  Dead  Sea  by  M.  Lartet,  that  ‘  rain  and 
‘  running  water,  Avorking  along  the  old  line  of  fracture,  ulti- 
‘  mately  hollowed  out  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,’  is  contrasted 
by  ‘  Verifier’  Avith  the  evidence  of  a  section  across  the  valley 
in  question,  copied  from  M.  Lartet’s  Avork.  ‘  Just  as  plausibly 
‘  and  with  as  much  probability,’  is  the  comment,  Mr.  Huxley 
‘  might  attribute  the  image  on  a  rusty  bronze  medal  to  the 
‘  rust  Avhich  corrodes  it,  and  not  to  the  die  Avhich  stamped  it.’ 
M'  e  are  in  possession,  hoAvever,  of  more  information  on  this 
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subject  than  was  collected  by  M.  Lartet.  A  paper  drawn  up 
by  Lieutenant  Conder,  R.E.,  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Palestine,  was  read  before  the  British 
Association  in  1874,  which  throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  the 
geology  of  Syria.  Bearing  testimony  to  the  minute  accuracy 
of  the  study  given  by  M.  Lartet  to  those  parts  of  Palestine 
which  he  visited  personally.  Lieutenant  Conder  remarks  that 
the  map  of  that  explorer,  which  in  many  parts  is  an  absolute 
blank,  in  others  is  disfigured  by  false  conclusions,  drawn  appa¬ 
rently  from  hearsay  evidence.  After  mentioning  the  extent 
of  country  covered  by  black  basalt,  south  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  before  undescribed,  the  trappean  outbre.ak  on  Car¬ 
mel,  and  the  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  a  tertiary 
volcanic  lake  south-west  of  that  mountain.  Lieutenant  Conder 
says : — 

‘  The  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  bounded  by  stcej),  precipitous 
cliffs,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  marls  and  conglomerates  belonging  to 
an  ancient  sea  level.  At  the  top  of  these  cliffs  are  marls  of  a  similar 
character,  giving  a  second  level ;  and  from  these  the  marl  hills  rise 
rapidly  to  a  third  level,  that  of  the  Bukeya,  or  raised  plain,  situate  at 
the  foot  of  the  main  chain  of  hills,  and  below  the  Convent  of  Mar 
Saba.  This  gives  a  series  of  three  successive  steps,  each  of  which 
seems  at  some  period  to  have  formed  the  bed  of  a  lake,  under  con¬ 
ditions  similar  to  those  of  the  present  sea.  There  is,  however,  a  very 
curious  feature  observable,  the  narrow  valley  running  north  and  south, 
and  separating  a  line  of  chalk  cliffs  immediately  adjoining  the  Bukeya 
from  the  hard  dolomite  beds  of  the  main  chain.  It  is,  in  fact,  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  fault  or  sudden  fold  in  the  strata,  the  existence  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  hitherto  unsuspected.  Advancing  north,  we  find  a  broad 
basin  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  which  Jericho  stands ;  which  has  an 
exact  counterpart  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley.  The  same  contortion 
of  strata  is  remarkable,  and  the  higher  level  is  occupied  by  beds  of  a 
reddish  marl,  and  of  the  famoas  stink-stone  or  bituminous  limestone ; 
evidence  that  at  this  early  geological  period  a  lake  existed  under  con¬ 
ditions  similar  to  those  of  the  present  Dead  Sea.  From  this  [)oint  we 
succeeded  in  tracing  an  ancient  shore  line  at  a  level  equal  to  the 
second  step  on  the  west  shore  for  a  distance  of  ov(*r  twenty  miles  up 
the  valley.  Thence  a  narrow  gorge,  with  strata  less  violently  con¬ 
torted,  extends  for  some  ten  miles.  The  valley  then  broadens  again  ; 
and  the  shore  deposits  and  red  marl  reappear  and  extend  along  the 
side  of  the  upper  basin  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  I  have  submitted 
these  observations  to  profe-ssional  geologists:  and  their  opinion  con¬ 
firms  that  which  I  formed  upon  the  spot — that  the  Jordan  valley  was 
caased  by  a  sudden  and  proliably  violent  depression  in  times  sub- 
.sequent  to  the  late  cretaceous  period ;  that  it  presented  at  first  a  chain 
of  great  lakes ;  and  that  no  less  than  three  levels  ibr  these  lakes  are  to 
be  found,  the  area  of  the  most  ancient  being  the  greatest.’ 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  depression  of  the  Jordan 
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valley,  which  is  such  that  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  1,300  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  which, 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  is  still  slowly  increasing,  may 
be  due  to  volcanic  action  in  Galilee  and  the  Lejja.  The  date 
of  activity  in  this  district  is  not  accurately  known.  It  is,  at 
all  events,  as  late  as  the  tertiary  age.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
how  one  of  the  latest  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  phy¬ 
sical  geology  bears  witness  to  the  comparatively  recent  opera¬ 
tion  of  forces  on  a  scale  noAv  unusual,  although  probably  by 
no  means  rare  in  earlier  geologic  time. 

In  Mr.  Haughton’s  little  book,  Avhich  bears  the  same 
relation  to  some  other  text-books  that  wax  bears  to  honey,  or 
the  Avork  of  the  bee  to  that  of  the  ant,  all  the  collected  store 
having  passed  through  the  alembic  of  a  reflective  mind,  the 
question  of  geological  time  is  thus  stated:  — 

‘  Any  person  who  has  jKiid  even  the  slightest  attention  to  the  science 
of  geology  must  be  aware  of  tlie  fact,  that  the  Avhole  of  our  knoAvledge 
Avith  regard  to  age  in  tliis  science  is  confined  to  relative  age,  and  that 
Avith  respect  to  absolute  ago  Ave  have  little  or  no  real  information ; 
and  in  this  absence  of  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  absolute  age  of 
rocks,  geologists  have  sometimes  indulged  in  the  Avildest  and  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  statements  and  speculations.’  (P.  79.) 

‘  That  the  advent  of  man,’  says  Mr.  WoodAvard,  ‘  took  place  very 
much  earlier  than  our  forefathers  imagined,  is  a  point  about  which 
there  can  be  no  question  whatever ;  and  although  this  conclusion  is 
repugnant  to  many  minds  of  a  conservative  nature  Avho  are  unable  to 
receive  the  facts  uixin  Avhich  it  is  founded,  it  is  nevertheless  a  con¬ 
clusion  Avhich  is  fully  establi.shed  as  trtie.  .  .  .  This  Ave  do  know,  that 
man  lived  in  this  country  and  throughout  Western  Europe  with  the 
lion  and  hairy  elephant,  the  hyama  and  Avoolly  rhinoceros.  ...  In 
his  Aveapons  of  warfare  and  of  the  chase  he  resembled  the  dAvellers  on 
the  shores  of  Arctic  seas;  and,  judging  from  the  associated  animals, 
he  probably  lived  in  an  sige  Avhen  continental  conditions  and  higher 
mountains  produced  much  greater  extremes  of  climate  than  are  found 
in  the  same  countries  now.  .  .  .  Although  avc  cannot  assign  a  date  to 
his  first  appejxrance,  we  must  refer  him  to  a  period  so  remote  that  wide 
valleys  have  been  scooped  out,  and  Avhole  races  of  animals  extfjrmi- 
nated,  since  his  time ;  but  how  long  it  took  to  bring  this  about  we 
cannot  yet  tell.’  * 

In  fact,  as  part  of  a  view  at  once  modest  and  profound,  of 
the  great  series  of  authentic  monumental  records  Avhich  are 
inscribed  on  the  stony  leaves  of  the  successive  strata  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  the  question  of  longer  or  shorter  time  becomes 
comparatively  unimportant.  We  have  not,  at  present  at 
least,  the  means  of  translating  geological  into  astronomical 

*  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  p.  432. 
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time.  We  ought  not  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  such  a 
relation,  a  key  to  which  we  may  perhaps  hereafter  dis¬ 
cover;  but  at  all  events  such  value  is  but  small,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  main  features  of  the  teaching  of  the  rocks. 
While  one  school  of  naturalists  is  very  anxious  to  convince 
the  world  that  everything  is  as  it  must  have  unavoidably 
been,  and  that  organic  nature  has  organised  itself,  we  must 
confess  that  a  loftier  conception  of  the  order  and  sequence  of 
the  palaiontologic  recoi’d  seems  to  us  both  more  rational  and 
more  noble.  That  the  mighty  maze  is  not  Avithout  a  plan, 
can  only  be  denied  by  those  who  lose  their  Avay  in  the  laby¬ 
rinth.  That  the  plan  made  itself  is  not,  to  our  view,  a  very 
I'ational  theory.  The  greater  the  delicacy  of  self-adaptation, 
as  evinced  in  the  history  of  any  specific  form,  to  changing 
conditions,  the  higher,  it  seems  to  us,  must  be  the  idea  formed 
of  the  power  and  wisdom  under  the  exercise  of  Avhich  the 
parent  form  first  had  being,  and  the  steady  progress  Avas  effected. 
In  our  limited  capacity  for  knoAvledge  it  may  seem  less  AA'on- 
derful  that  a  man  should  be  the  descendant  of  a  fish  or  of  a 
sponge  than  that  his  first  parent  should  have  stood  upright 
and  conA'ersed  Avith  his  Maker.  But  the  incaj)acity  for  self¬ 
origination  is  not  more  obvious  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other ;  and  if  Ave  look  at  the  formative  poAver  as  exterior  to  the 
living  form,  the  humbler  the  first  nucleus  of  life,  the  more 
prescient  and  potent  must  the  exercise  of  that  formative 
j)OAver  appear  to  the  imagination. 

It  is  true  that  the  efficacy  of  the  principle  of  natural 
selection,  as  the  laAv  accounting  for  the  develojmient  of  all 
existing  forms  of  life,  has  been  implicitly  abandoned  by  the 
author  of  the  theory.  The  admission  of  the  poAver  of  sexual 
selection,  as  some  of  Mr.  DarAvin’s  disciples  have  more  or  less 
dimly  perceived,  is  fatal  to  the  unity  of  the  former  theory.  If 
an  organ  or  a  quality  be  of  use  to  the  animal,  as  the  trunk  to 
the  elephant,  it  is  due,  Ave  arc  told,  to  the  gradual  groAvth  of 
the  snouts  of  successive  elephants,  because  such  groAvth  Avas 
a  convenience,  and  the  longer-snouted  creature  obtained  food 
Avith  more  ease  than  the  shorter-snouted  one.  Were  this  the 
case,  Ave  should  expect  that,  instead  of  finding  at  this  period  of 
time  the  varied  lips  of  the  elephant,  the  peccary,  the  horse, 
and  even  the  hog,  Ave  should  find  the  most  useful  general  type 
to  have  been  attained  by  a  common  pachyderm  snout.  The 
result  of  natural  selection,  if  it  Avere  so  potent  an  influence  as 
its  believers  urge,  AA-ould  be,  in  our  opinion,  to  produce  unity 
rather  than  diversity  of  type.  The  AA'hole  order  of  paheonto- 
logical  development  evinces  an  increase  in  diversity  of  form 
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and  in  specialisation  of  function.  Natural  selection,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  would  be  a  more  tenable  hypothesis  if  the  order  of 
succession  were  absolutely  invei'ted.  However  that  may  be, 
when  the  action  of  a  second  independent  principle  is  intro¬ 
duced,  the  value  of  the  first,  as  a  sole  or  even  as  a  controlling 
element,  is  destroyed.  The  tail  of  the  humming-bird  or  of  the 
peacock  has  been  of  no  advantage  to  the  creature  in  procuring 
food.  It  must  rather  have  been  an  obstacle  than  otherwise  to 
its  pursuit  of  sustenance,  or  to  its  care  of  its  young.  When 
asked  how  this,  and  other  useless  beauties  of  the  organic  world, 
have  come  into  being,  Ave  are  therefore  referred  to  the  principle 
of  ‘  sexual  selection.’  lien  humming-birds  and  hen  pea-fowl 
have  so  long  and  so  steadfastly  admired  tufted  and  ocellated 
tails  in  their  mates,  that  the  birds  better  provided  in  this  way 
than  their  fellows  have  always  had  the  choice  of  the  strongest 
hens ;  and  thus,  in  the  succession  of  ages,  have  grown  their  tails 
to  their  actual  development. 

With  regard  to  this,  however,  the  same  doubt  occurs  about 
the  major  proposition  that  arose  in  the  former  case.  Is  it 
likely  that  there  should  have  been  such  a  steady  sexual 
taste?  All  our  experience,  whether  of  the  human  race  or  of 
the  animal  tribes,  points  in  the  opposite  direction.  What 
care  the  breeders  of  pigeons  have  to  take  to  provide  against  an 
aberrant  sexual  selection  in  the  hen  birds  of  valuable  varieties  T 
How  often  a  pure-bred  tumbler,  or  pouter,  or  fantail  will  select 
some  absolute  mongrel  for  a  mate,  rather  than  delight  in  the 
nobility  of  her  own  blood,  if  the  chance  be  possible  !  Do  Ave 
find  that  black  beards,  or  broAvn  beards,  or  red  beards,  arc 
developed  amongst  ourselves  by  the  steady  effect  of  feminine 
admiration  ?  Do  avc  find,  as  a  rule,  that  like  does  select  like? 
Are  not  the  majority  of  instances  just  the  reverse?  Does  not 
the  small  man  admire  the  stately  AA'oman,  the  dark  man  admire 
the  golden  or  flaxen  blonde,  the  negro  Avorship  the  Avhite 
Avoman?  Sexual  taste,  so  far  as  avc  know,  if  not  absolutely 
capricious,  is  rather  aAvakened  by  unlikeness  than  by  likeness. 
Its  tendency,  so  far  as  Ave  can  see,  is  therefore  not  to  form  per¬ 
manent  varieties,  but  to  obliterate  them. 

Let  us  suppose,  hoAvever,  that  this  vicAV  is  erroneous.  Let  us 
admit,  as  matter  of  hypothesis,  that  the  secular  development  of 
the  most  useful  structure,  from  the  very  fxetof  its  utility,  tends 
to  produce,  and  not  to  diminish  variety.  Let  us  admit  also, 
under  the  same  reserve,  that  the  tendency  of  the  mutual 
admiration  of  the  sexes  is  in  the  direction  of  the  production  and 
maintenance  of  distinct  varieties  of  form,  and  not  in  that  of 
rendering  permanent  an  average  or  common  type.  Hoav  do  these 
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opposite  laws  accord  in  their  operation  ?  Two  primary  influ¬ 
ences  are  said  to  be  at  work ;  the  one  is  utility,  the  other 
caprice.  To  ascertain  the  working  of  the  first,  we  have  only 
to  discover  what  is  actually  useful  for  the  maintenance  of  ani¬ 
mal  life,  but  to  the  second  we  have  no  key.  The  origin  of 
the  sexual  admiration,  leading  to  sexual  selection,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  obscure.  Utility  it  is  not,  for  in  that  case  the  hy- 
j)othesis  of  natural  selection  would  be  brought  into  i)lay. 
Whence  does  this  useless  emotion,  which  plays  so  powerful 
and  so  perplexing  a  part  in  the  formation  of  varieties,  spring? 
To  say  that  it  is  pure  caprice  does  not  mend  the  matter  much. 
A  personal,  automatic,  incalculable  element  is  admitted  to  exist 
alongside  of  the  rational,  calculable,  iron  force  of  utility.  What 
is  this  but  to  destroy  the  whole  logical  value  of  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  ? 

One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  if  these  two  forces,  the 
certain  and  the  uncertain,  the  calculable  and  the  incalculable, 
do  coexist  and  interfere,  the  problem  of  the  resolution  of  such 
forces  is  utterly  insoluble.  The  eye  is  struck  by  a  graceful 
form  or  by  a  brilliant  colour.  The  old-fashioned  philoso|)her 
recognises  in  this  one  of  the  countless  embodiments  of  those 
ideas  of  grace  and  of  beauty  which  he  believes  to  be 
pai’t  of  a  certain  ideal  excellence,  after  which  the  order  of 
nature  has  been  framed.  The  philosopher  of  the  new  school 
quietly  tells  him  that  such  a  notion  is  nonsense.  ‘  No 
‘  shadow  of  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  belief  that  variations 
‘  were  intentionally  and  specially  guided.’  Necessity,  or  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,  caused  all  variations,  except  those  which 
were  due  to  the  fancy  of  the  variant>.  If  you  ask  how  that  fancy 
arose,  there  is  no  reply.  Thus,  if  an  organ  or  a  development 
be  of  utility,  it  is  due  to  natural  selection ;  otherwise  it  is  due 
to  sexual  selection.  If  it  be  doubtful  how  far  it  is  useful, 
and  how  far  only  beautiful  or  quaint,  it  is  doubtful  to  Avhich 
cause  it  is  due.  It  is  also  altogether  unknown  Avhat  is  the 
origin  of  the  second  asserted  cause  of  modification.  And  this 
is  called  a  philosophic  view  of  the  automatic  development  of 
the  organic  Avorld ! 

The  author  of  ‘  Scepticism  in  Geology  ’  has  not  referred  to  the 
most  powerful  arguments  yet  adduced  against  Avhat  is  called  the 
uniformitarian  theory.  Geology,  whatever  be  its  actual  ad¬ 
vance,  is  but  one  branch  of  natural  science.  Not  only  must 
any  sound  geological  theory,  therefore,  be  in  accordance  with  the 
ascertained  truths  of  natural  philosophy,  but  it  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  those  more  general  and  more  certain  data  Avhich 
arc  to  be  obtained  by  the  physicist  and  by  the  physical  as- 
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tronomer.  The  address  delivered  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
Glasgow  (Feb.  27,  1868),  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  ‘On  Geo- 
‘  logical  Time,’  has  laid  down  certain  lines  and  limits  which 
no  reasonable  speculator  can  attempt  to  overstep.  By  reason¬ 
ing  as  lucid  as  that  of  the  Principia  itself.  Sir  William  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  a  secular  retardation  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  is  caused  by  the  tides.  A  second  and  independent 
proof  that  geological  time  is  limited,  deduced  from  the  laws  of 
heat,  is  to  be  found  in  the  paper  ‘  On  Geological  Dynamics,’  by 
tbe  same  author,  read  to  the  same  audience  on  February  19, 
1869.  In  this.  Professor  Huxley’s  address  to  the  Geological  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  (Feb.  19,  1869)  is  submitted  to  a  damaging,  or 
rather  totally  destructive,  criticism.  From  these  masterly 
papers  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  enormous  demands  on  time 
made  by  the  uniformitarian  geologists,  so  far  from  being  based 
on  any  observed  phenomena,  are  irreconcilable  with  an  intel¬ 
ligent  consideration  of  physical  law.  Almost  everything,  in 
fact,  points  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  erosive,  transporting,  and 
upheaving  actions  of  nature  were  formerly  far  more  active 
than  is  now  the  case.  One  thing  alone  stands  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  question.  The  contrast  is  thus  stated  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson :  ‘  The  limitation  of  geological  periods,  imposed  by 
‘  physical  science,  cannot,  of  course,  disprove  the  hypothesis  of 
‘  transmutation  of  species.  But  it  does  seem  sufficient  to  dis- 
‘  prove  the  doctrine  that  transmutation  has  taken  place  through 
‘  “  descent  with  modification  by  natural  selection.”  ’  The  only 
necessity  for  the  assumption  that  ‘  a  far  longer  period  than 
‘  300,000,000  years  has  elapsed  since  the  latter  part  of  the 
‘  secondary  period  ’  *  is  to  give  time  for  the  operation  of  that 
law,  which  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  which  is 
thus  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  well-known  and  established 
principles  of  natural  science. 

We  take  leave  of  the  theory  of  self-creation.  It  is  not  by 
the  insertion,  three  or  four  times  in  every  page,  of  the  words, 

‘  by  the  process  of  natural  selection,’  that  the  existence  of 
any  such  i)rocess  can  be  proved.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
better  proof  has  been  adduced.  Confessedly,  not  a  single  per¬ 
tinent  observation  can  be  cited  in  behalf  of  the  fantasy.  Varia¬ 
tions,  where  their  history  is  known,  have  been  due  to  the 
action  of  controlling  will.  The  deduction  made  from  the  fact 
is,  that  variability  proves  the  absence  of  controlling  will. 
There  is  good  reason  to  hold  that  the  action  of  such  a  law  as 
that  of  selection,  if  it  existed,  would  be  the  reverse  of  that 
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■which  is  known  to  have  occurred — that  is  to  say,  that  it  would 
have  tended  to  diminish,  instead  of  to  produce,  differences. 
The  only  assumed  advantage  of  the  imaginary  law,  its  apt¬ 
ness  to  account  for  facts,  is  rendered  nugatory  by  the  enforced 
supplement  of  the  equally  imaginary  law  of  sexual  selection, 
which  is  also  supposed  to  have  worked  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  observation.  Finally,  the  attempt  to  obtain  elbow-room 
for  the  operation  of  natural  selection  has  driven  its  supporters 
to  assume  an  invariability  in  cosmical  action,  and  a  secular 
permanence  of  existing  conditions,  which  arc  inconsistent  with 
known  data  of  natural  science,  and  are  pronounced  impossible 
alike  by  the  astronomer  and  the  physicist. 

Space  now  fails  for  the  pursuit  of  an  investigation  to  which 
the  utterances  of  the  geologist  and  of  the  naturalist  equally 
invite.  A  sketch  of  the  order  of  nature,  not  in  the  organic 
world  alone,  but  exhibiting  how,  so  far  back  as  the  stony  re¬ 
cords  of  the  past  have  been  deciphered,  certain  great  laws  of 
fitness  and  of  progress  have  operated  with  unvarying  force,  de¬ 
mands  more  room  than  remains  now  available  even  for  the  most 
elementary  outline.  The  general  thesis,  that  as  far  back  as 
organic  relics  can  be  identified  there  has  been  a  perfect  adap¬ 
tation  of  type  or  form  of  being  to  habitat  and  to  condition, 
will  not  be  disputed  by  the  pala'ontologist.  Xeither  will  he 
deny  that,  during  a  succession  of  changes  Avhich  cannot  be 
as  yet  in  any  way  measured  by  astronomic  time,  there  has  j)re- 
vailed  the  same  law  of  increase  in  specialisation  of  function. 
The  earlier  animals  were  at  once  more  comj)lex  and  more  simple 
than  the  later  tribes.  They  were  more  comi)lex,  inasmuch  as 
they  contained  the  germs  or  indications  of  organs,  of  which 
the  developments  have  been  wrought  out,  in  fuller  detail,  in 
particular  tribes  of  later  origin.  They  were  more  simple,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  possessed  no  organ  so  specially  fitted  for  one 
sole  function  as  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  later  births  of  time. 
Thus  the  fish  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  foreshadowed,  and  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  ancestors  of,  not  only  the  bony  fish  of 
modern  seas,  but  of  the  reptiles  of  the  Permian  and  Lias  rocks, 
and  perhaps  of  the  two  great  sub-classes  of  air-breathing  qua¬ 
drupeds  that  now  inhabit  the  old  and  the  new  worlds.  Mr. 
Darwin  will  not  be  the  last  to  admit  that  anatomical  research 
has  traced  forecasts  of  the  structure  of  the  whale,  of  the 
crocodile,  of  the  salmon,  of  the  platypus,  and  even  of  the 
kangaroo,  in  the  cartilaginous  masters  of  the  ancient  deep. 
From  our  point  of  view  it  would  have  been  to  be  expected 
that  the  principle  of  natural  selection  would  have  tended 
rather  to  maintain,  and  perhaps  to  intensify,  the  general  facul- 
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ties  of  the  cartilaginous  fish,  than  to  split  up  its  descendants 
into  the  various  tribes  we  have  named ;  to  say  nothing  of  sub¬ 
divisions  ranging  to  an  almost  infinite  degree  of  variation. 
It  will  be  replied  that  the  latter  has  been  the  course  that  has 
actually  occurred.  That  is  so,  no  doubt.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  has  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
principle  of  natural  selection.  To  many  persons  it  will  appear 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  actual  history  of  organic  forms  is 
the  negation  of  the  action  of  any  such  principle,  at  all  events 
as  a  controlling  law. 

It  is  not,  however,  foreign  to  the  considerations  which  led 
us  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  arguments  of 
the  author  of  ‘  Scepticism  in  Geology,’  to  point  out  the  re¬ 
markable  coincidence — hitherto,  we  apprehend,  by  no  means 
duly  described — between  the  succession  of  conditions  through 
which  our  planet  has  passed  since  it  was  tenanted  by  living 
beings,  and  those  ancient  and  venerable  Hebrew  records  w'hich, 
at  a  time  when  geology  was  undreamed  of,  mapped  out  the 
sequence  of  the  days  of  creation.  The  geological  record,  as 
usually  studied,  ascends  like  a  pedigree.  We  commence  with 
the  organic  forms  of  to-day,  and  go  back  to  those  of  yesterday, 
and  then  to  those  of  the  remoter  past.  For  our  present  object 
we  must  reverse  this  order,  and,  giving  only  the  headings  of 
the  successive  chapters,  begin  at  the  beginning. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  self-recorded  history  of  the  planet 
Earth  comprises  a  long  period  to  which  the  name,  now  known 
to  be  by  no  means  accurate,  of  the  Azoic  period  has  been 
given.  The  solid  surface  of  the  earth  then  presented  a 
crystalline  nucleus.  From  the  primary  and  unstratified  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  greenstone,  and 
tra))pean  rocks — substances  closely  akin  to  the  lava  of  to-day 
— the  successive  layers  of  gneiss,  mica  schist,  slates,  sands, 
and  conglomerates  were  formed  by  the  conflicting  forces  of 
nature.  If  we  use  the  language  of  D’Orbigny  and  the 
French  geologists,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  term  ‘  up- 
‘  heaval  ’  may  be  relative,  and  may  denote  such  action  as  is  now 
going  on,  or  at  all  events  has  comparatively  recently  taken 
])lace,  in  the  vsilley  of  the  Jordan,  as  well  as  that  of  which 
Monte  Nuovo  gives  us  an  example,  within  late  historic  times, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
s|)eak,  then,  the  mountain  range  of  La  Vendee  was  upheaved. 
Ten  thousand  feet  of  thickness  attained  by  the  Cambrian  beds 
attest  the  immense  duration  of  this  first,  comparatively  lifeless, 
period.  The  astronomical  elements  of  form  and  movement 
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seem  to  have  been  almost  the  only  features  that  were  com¬ 
mon  to  the  earth  of  this  first  clay  and  that  of  our  own  time. 
Volcanic  and  thermic,  rather  than  organic,  agency,  came  into 
energetic  play  when  the  light  was  first  divided  from  the 
darkness. 

A  vast  oceanic  period  succeeds.  An  aerial  atmosphere  and 
an  aqueous  robe  surrounded  the  nolonger  lifeless  earth.  The 
great  groups  of  the  placoid  and  ganoid  fishes  ranged  the 
seas  which  deposited  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks.  To¬ 
gether  with  animal  forms  of  aquatic  respiration  and  primary 
simplicity,  existed  large  and  heavily  armed  fishes,  creatures  of 
which  the  reptile  affinities  were  so  apparent  to  Linnaeus  that 
he  classed  the  few  remaining  species  as  Amphibia  nantia, 
animals  which  afforded  in  their  structure  the  promise  of  future 
forms  of  a  higher  and  more  varied  life.  Such  as  they  were, 
they  were  the  fit  lords  of  the  earth,  or  rather  of  the  ocean,  of 
their  day.  Plinlimmon  and  Snowdon  rocks ;  sands,  limes, 
and  conglomerates ;  siliceous,  quartzose,  and  slaty  strata ; 
sands,  marls,  and  tilestones,  forming  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone  of 
the  Devonian  series,  mark  the  divicling  of  the  waters  from  the 
waters  of  the  terrestrial  and  the  aerial  oceans. 

The  third  period,  divided  from  the  preceding  by  the  up¬ 
heaval  of  the  Ballons,  witnessed  the  deposit  of  the  mountain 
limestone,  of  the  millstone  grit,  and  of  the  coal  measures. 
The  latter  were  the  scene  of  a  rich  and  fertile  vegetation. 
The  labour  of  the  miner  has  brought  to  light  ample  evidence 
that  the  dry  land  had  appeared  and  brought  forth  grass,  and 
herb,  and  tree.  Animal  life,  of  air-breathing  structure,  was 
not  wanting  amid  the  giant  forests.  Insects  flitted  beneath 
their  shade.  A  terrestrial  fauna,  as  well  as  a  terrestrial  Jlora 
— if  the  term  may  include  cryptogamic  vegetation — testifies  to 
the  activity  of  terrestrial  life  during  the  great  carboniferous 
])eriod  of  the  earth’s  history. 

A  new  series  of  organic  forms  is  introduced  in  the  fourth 
great  geological  day,  separated  from  the  preceding  period  by 
the  upheaval  of  the  North  of  England  range  of  mountains. 
Climates,  and  seasons,  and  tides,  and  winds,  to  some  extent 
resembling  those  of  our  own  time,  have  left  marks  of  their 
course  during  this  long  herpetiferous  period.  The  permian 
and  triassic  rocks,  the  lias,  and  the  oolite,  arc  all  characterised 
by  the  predominance  of  reptile  forms.  Gigantic  saurians  swam, 
and  waded,  and  crawled,  and  walked,  and  even  flew.  Forms 
which  now  defy  the  anatomist  to  rank  in  existing  classes — 
feathered  reptiles,  birds  with  tails  like  squirrels — marked  this 
stage  of  protochthonic  existence.  Insect  life  was  busy. 
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Probably  at  no  geologic  epoch  were  the  ideas  of  change,  of 
])rogress,  of  development,  and  of  an  immense,  and  not  very 
dimly  indicated,  future,  so  distinctly  wrought  out  in  the 
of  our  planet.  Reptile  life,  the  animal  life  which  of  all  kinds 
is  most  directly  dependent  on  the  sun,  active  in  his  rays,  and 
torpid  in  his  absence,  reigned  over  earth  on  the  fourth  day. 

The  upheaval  of  the  Cote  d’Or  ushers  in  the  fifth  great  day. 
The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  epoch  has  not  hitherto 
been  pointed  out.  It  was  a  second  oceanic  period.  It  comprised 
the  time  of  the  deposit  of  the  chalk,  of  the  Purbeck  and  Hast¬ 
ings  beds,  of  the  Weald  clay,  the  gault,  and  the  green  sand. 
During  this  epoch  the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly.  The 
characteristic  inhabitants  of  the  modem  seas  and  rivers,  the 
cycloid  and  ctenoid  fish — the  bony  fishes,  quite  distinct  in  their 
anatomy  from  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  such  as  the  sharks  and 
rays,  which  were  the  children  of  an  older  ocean — now  first 
appeared.  Remains  of  birds  occur  in  the  chalk,  although  they 
are,  as  is  natural  in  marine  deposits,  rare.  Great  fish  moved  in 
the  waters,  and  fowl  flew  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firma¬ 
ment  of  heaven. 

The  Pyrenees  form  the  mountain  barrier,  the  upheaval  of 
which  marks  the  limit  between  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  day.  We 
have  now  reached  the  Kainozoic  strata.  Mammalia  appear 
on  the  scene.  Cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind,  herald  the  advent  of  man.  We  can  now  trace 
step  by  step  the  progress  of  that  well-ordered  development  of 
which  we  have  only  collected  feAv  and  distant  relics  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  scene.  The  action  of  the  same  law,  how¬ 
ever,  is  perceptible.  Permanence  of  type,  coexisting  with 
modification  of  detail,  appears  to  be  the  central  rule  of  organic 
development.  That  modification  of  detail  is  continually  in 
the  direction  of  increased  s})ecialisation  of  function.  Forms 
and  organs  of  general,  are  replaced  by  those  of  special,  uti¬ 
lity.  That  this  should  be  the  case  during  any  great  inorganic 
revolution  in  the  condition  of  the  earth  is  not  matter  of  wonder. 
As  the  amphibious  and  lacertine  forms  of  life  delight  in  the 
muddy  confines  of  land  and  water,  so  we  can  imagine  that 
a  period  of  vast  paludic  life,  when  the  dry  land  was  only 
commencing  its  consolidation,  and  marsh  and  swamp,  covered 
with  cryptogamic  vegetation,  spread  over  vast  areas  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  our  planet,  were  especially  suitable  for  that  vigorous 
activity  of  lacertine  forms  which  we  know  to  have  then 
existed.  But  it  should  be  needless  to  point  out  the  old  fallacy 
of  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc.  With  the  drying  of  the  earth,  and 
the  gradual  attainment  of  its  actual  physical  condition,  the 
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increase  in  detail  and  speciality  of  function  of  its  animal  inha¬ 
bitants  has,  in  |K)int  of  fact,  coexisted.  It  does  not  follow  that 
it  was  thus  produced;  and  many  of  the  later  phenomena 
of  the  varieties  of  species  are  not  altogether  consistent  with 
such  an  hypothesis. 

If  the  strata  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  naturally  divided 
into  six  great  systems,  or  days,  be  graphically  arranged  and 
drawn  to  scale,  an  approach  to  the  exhibition  of  a  remarkable 
law  of  sequence  will  at  once  catch  the  eye.  It  is  one  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  is  well  known  as  Bode’s  law  ot 
planetary  distances.  We  desire  to  speak  with  all  due  reserve. 
We  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  catch  more  than  a  glimpse  of 
the  truth  ;  for  our  measurements  of  the  different  strata  are  as 
yet  so  few,  and  so  strictly  local,  that  no  geologist  can  give  a 
reliable  section  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  showing 
the  average  thickness  of  the  successive  strata  of  deposit.  But 
with  this  caution  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  an  approach 
to  the  diminution  of  deposit,  and  thus,  probably,  to  that  ot 
lapse  of  time,  somewhat  approaching  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
spaces  between  the  planets  diminish  as  they  approach  the  sun. 
The  strata  of  the  first  system  before  described  afford  a  known 
depth  of  52,800  feet.  Those  of  the  second  have  been  estimated 
at  a  little  over  27,000  feet.  The  carboniferous  systems,  as 
before  limited,  have  a  total  depth  of  13,650  feet.  The  herpe- 
tiferous  group  of  rocks  is  more  than  8,000  feet  in  thickness. 
The  cretaceous  system  has  been  measured  at  3,350  feet.  As  to 
this  it  should  be  remarked  that  a  deposit  of  the  nature  of  the 
chalk,  which  modern  research  has  shown  to  be  at  this  moment 
going  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  some  regions,  will  be  far 
slower  in  its  accretion  than  mechanical  deposits,  such  as  those  of 
sands,  limes,  and  clays.  The  tertiary  strata  have  been  measured 
at  1,350  feet  in  depth.  We  must  repeat  the  caution  that  these 
measurements  are  not  offered  as  a  true  average  of  the  dej)ths 
of  the  successive  systems  mentioned.  But  they  are  figures  taken 
without  altersition  from  the  best  estimates  and  measurements 
as  yet  published.  It  is  possible  that  more  extended  informa¬ 
tion  may  show  that  no  such  regular  decrease  as  is  intimated 
actually  prevails.  But  the  subject  is  not  unworthy  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and,  whether  such  a  relation  hereafter  prove  to  hold 
good  or  not,  it  will  have  been  no  waste  of  time  to  enquire  into 
the  actual  sequence,  and  into  the  approach  to  an  estimate  of 
time  which  may  be  based  on  the  measurement  of  depths. 

As  to  the  general  theory  of  the  advance  in  development  of 
animal  life,  from  creatures  not  only  inhabiting  but  breathing 
water,  through  those  of  mixed  abode  and  double  respiration, 
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to  land-walking,  air-breathing  quadrupeds  and  bipeds,  and  to 
the  tribes  that  sport  in  the  air  itself,  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt  or  question.  The  one  point  to  which  it  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  call  attention  is,  that  the  progress  of  development  has 
not  been  what  may  be  called  purely  mechanical.  It  has  been 
in  waves  or  bounds.  In  the  very  earliest  times,  when,  as  far 
as  we  can  tell,  no  air-breathing  creature  existed  on  our  planet, 
and  when  most  of  the  water-breathing  tribes  were  of  very  low 
and  simple  organisation,  the  cartilaginous  fish  showed  a  com¬ 
plexity  and  perfection  of  structure  which  is  quite  incompatible 
with  the  idea  that  a  general  self-development  was  the  law  of 
nature.  So  again  in  the  herpetiferous  period.  The  swimming, 
wading,  and  flying  dragons  of  the  fourth  geologic  day — the 
ichthyosaurs,  plesiosaurs,  and  pterodactyls  of  thetrias,  lias,  and 
oolite  seas  and  marshes,  contain  developments  of  the  reptile  type 
far  higher  than  any  now  existing  in  life.  In  families  as  well  as 
in  classes,  the  geological  record  show's,  even  from  its  present 
imperfectly  collected  data,  that  growth,  progress,  culmination, 
and  decay  have  been  the  general  law  which  each  group  of  animal 
forms  has  successively  obeyed.  Perhaps,  as  we  have  heard  it 
suggested  by  an  ingenious  friend,  we  are  ourselves  living  in 
the  seventh  day  or  j)eriod  of  the  creation,  the  evening  of  which 
has  not  yet  closed  on  the  destinies  of  the  globe. 

The  more  patient,  exhaustive,  and  profound  the  study  given 
to  these  records  of  nature,  the  more  fully  may  we  expect  to 
understand  the  great  secular  and  structural  laws  under  which 
the  development  of  organic  life  has  taken  place.  So  sensible 
are  we  of  the  enormous  disproportion  between  the  positive  geo¬ 
logical  knowledge  already  attained,  and  that  which  we  may 
hope  hereafter  to  grasp,  that  we  had  some  hesitation  in  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  a  parallel,  which  is  certainly  very  striking, 
between  the  book  of  nature  and  another  record  of  primitive 
tradition.  We  can  only  submit  it  for  further  illustration 
and  verification.  But  even  in  this  hypothetical  form  it  is 
not  without  a  certain  value.  It  may  serve  to  quiet  the 
apprehensions  of  those  who  fear  the  progress  of  scientific  re¬ 
search.  Truth  is  one,  although  truths  and  facts  are  innume¬ 
rable.  He  is  not  only  a  bold  but  a  foolish  man  who  thinks 
that  he  has  grasped  so  central  a  truth  that  all  other  knowledge 
must  group  itself  around,  and  in  subservience  to,  his  theory.  If 
anything  be  known,  really  and  fully  appreciated,  no  freshly 
acquired  portion  of  knowledge  can  disturb  or  invalidate  that 
treasured  verity.  When  contradiction  seems  to  arise,  the 
cause  is  not  that  the  facts  observed  are  delusive,  but  that  our 
observation  of  those  facts  is  imperfect.  Even  if  a  truth  be 
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held,  after  long  research,  with  a  grasp  which  seems  indisput¬ 
able,  a  new  discovery,  without  discrediting  the  former  study, 
may  show  how  far  it  was  from  being  exhaustive.  The  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  and  the  different  refractive  powers  of  various 
transparent  bodies,  Avere  patiently  investigated  by  XcAA'ton. 
His  was  a  theory  of  light  founded  on  true  observations,  before 
the  dark  lines  of  Fraunhofer  Avere  deteeted  in  the  spectrum. 
AVho  could  have  dreamed  of  the  probability  of  the  latter  dis¬ 
covery  ?  Still  more,  Avho  could  have  dreamed  of  its  results  ? 
To  the  investigation  of  these  lines  of  no  light  Ave  oAve  our 
possession  of  a  knoAvledge  Avhich  Auguste  Comte  declared  to 
be  unattainable  by  man,  and  AA’hich  it  Avas  therefore  a  Avaste  of 
time  to  pursue — a  knowledge  of  definite  facts  of  sidereal  astro¬ 
nomy.  We  noAv  knoAv  something,  thanks  to  the  spectroscope, 
even  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars, 
as  Avell  as  of  the  speed  and  the  direction  of  their  secular  mo¬ 
tion  in  space.  Would  NeAvton  have  dreaded  this  discovery 
lest  it  should  have  interfered  Avith  his  A'iews  as  to  light,  or  Avith 
his  fame  as  the  analyst  of  the  spectrum  ?  If  the  religious 
man  fails  to  sympathise  Avitb  those  Avho  labour  to  promote  the 
advance  of  positive  science,  it  is  not  because  he  is  religious, 
but  because  he  is  unscientific.  His  fear,  in  inner  truth, 
must  arise,  not  from  the  force,  but  from  the  half-iinconscious 
Aveakness,  of  his  religious  convictions. 


vVuT.  IV. — 1.  Letters  of  Thomas  £rskine,  of  Linlathen. 
2  A'ols.  Edinburgh  :  i877. 

2.  Memorials  of  John  M£eod  Campbell,  D.D.  Edited  by  his 
Son.  2  vols.  London :  1877. 

3.  Memoir  of  Bishop  Alexander  Ewing,  D.C.L.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  J.  llo.ss,  D.I).  London  :  1877. 

Ft  has  been  sometimes  made  a  reproach  to  Scotland  that  its 
theological  creed  is  of  the  same  uniform  Calvinistic  type. 
The  implied  reproach  has  been  held  by  others  as  a  compliment, 
and  the  Avonder  has  been  expressed  that  a  people  so  united  in 
religious  faith  should  be  so  bitterly  rent  by  ecclesiastical  divi¬ 
sions.  The  Southern  mind,  looking  at  the  surface  of  theological 
opinion  and  the  Presbyterian  constitution  of  the  three  churches 
to  Avhich  the  bulk  of  the  population  adhere,  is  naturally  asto¬ 
nished  that  these  churches  should  remain  separate.  But  both  the 
reproach  and  the  compliment  fail  in  gauging  the  full  character 
of  the  national  thought  and  feeling.  Social  and  ecclesiastical 
rather  than  theological  principles  have  always  been  the  chief 
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causes  of  Scottish  ‘  disruptions  ;  ’  *  and  the  apparent  unifor¬ 
mity  of  belief  has  always  covered  deep-lying  veins  of  thought 
quite  at  variance  with  Calvinism  or  what  passes  for  Calvinism. 
Contrast,  rather  than  uniformity,  might  be  said  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  thought  and  life  of  Scotland  all  through 
its  history,  from  the  days,  to  go  no  further  back,  w’hen  Queen 
Mary  and  ,Iohn  Knox  confronted  each  other  in  Holyrood,  to 
the  days,  to  come  no  further  down,  Avhen  Sir  AValter  Scott 
and  Thomas  Chalmers  represented,  with  a  like  rarity  of  genius, 
different  sides  of  the  national  mind  and  character.  There  are 
few  national  histories,  in  fact,  more  marked  by  picturesque 
contrasts.  If  it  be  said  that  Queen  Mary  was  half  a  French¬ 
woman,  and  stands  opposed  to  Knox  in  virtue  of  her  French 
rather  than  her  Scottish  qualities,  Maitland  of  Lethington  was 
at  least  as  much  a  Scotchman  as  the  great  reformer — he  sup¬ 
posed  himself  tlie  very  type  of  a  Scotchman,  and  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  fling  in  the  face  of  one  of  Knox’s  friends  the  scornful 
taunt,  ‘  Ne  sit  peregrinus  curiosus  in  alicna  republica.’  Yet 
what  a  living  embodiment  of  antagonistic  qualities  the  men 
are  I  The  chivalrous  Montrose  and  the  crafty  Argyle,  the 
saintly  liutherfurd,  the  equally  saintly  Leighton,  Robert  Burns 
and  James  Beattie,  John  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Thom¬ 
son,  all  are  equally  children  of  the  soil,  and  yet  how  diver¬ 
sified  is  the  background  of  thought,  not  to  speak  of  mere 
personality,  that  they  represent !  Uniformity  of  creed,  uni¬ 
formity  of  intellectual  temperament,  is  so  little  what  these  and 
many  other  names — all  equally  Scottish — suggest,  that  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  close-observing  of  American  authors 
once  said  to  the  writer  that,  never  having  visited  Scotland  and 
only  knowing  it  by  its  literature,  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  broad  differences  which  it  presented  ;  how  the 
same  country  which  had  accepted,  if  not  produced,  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith,  should  at  the  same  time  enjoy  so  thoroughly  the 
j)oetry  of  Burns.  The  severity  of  Puritanic  Calvinism  and  the 
riotous  fun  of  Tam  o’Shanter  and  the  Jolly  Beggars  meeting 
in  the  same  hearts,  or  at  least  in  the  hearts  of  the  same  people, 
had  always  appeared  to  him  one  of  the  most  unintelligible  of 
national  ju'oblems. 


*  In  one  of  tlie  volumes  at  the  head  of  this  article  this  idea  is  very 
well  expressed.  ‘  Peers  and  lairds  choose  Episcopjicy  ;  professional  men 
‘  and  farmers  choose  an  Established  I’rc'sbytery,  and  the  shopocracy  a 
‘  free  Presbyterianism.  Thus  it  now  is  in  Scotland,  and  thus  it  will 
‘  be  in  England  (if  disestablishment  ttikes  place).  It  is  a  matter  of 
‘  “clothes”  after  all.’ — Ewing's  Memoir,  p.  4985 
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We  have  no  thought  of  trying  to  explain  this  problem,  even 
should  the  subject  appear  in  the  same  light  to  any  of  our 
readers.  But  those  who  really  know  Scotland  and  are  able  to 
look  below  the  surface  of  opinion  know  how  little  it  deserves 
either  the  reproach  or  the  compliment  of  uniformity  in  theo¬ 
logical  opinion  any  more  than  in  many  other  things.  It  is  true 
that  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  of  the  Revolution  were  more 
powerful  than  any  other  party  in  the  country,  and  that  they 
accepted  as  a  creed  the  Confession  prepared  mainly  by  English 
divines  at  Westminster.  This  they  did,  because  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  of  Faith  appeared  to  them  to  embrace  the 
common  creed  of  Protestantism,  and  because  the  Church  had 
already  accepted  it  (in  1647),  when  ‘  uniformity  ’  was  the  com¬ 
mon  ambition  of  the  party  alike  in  England  and  in  Scotland. 
This  Confession  remains  nominally  the  creed  of  all  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churches.  It  is  the  type  and  symbol  of  that  Augus- 
tinian  theology  with  which  all  the  Protestant  Churches  iden¬ 
tified  themselves,  and  Avhich  the  Church  of  England  has  no  less 
substantially,  if  in  milder  and  more  catholic  phraseology,  re¬ 
tained  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  But  not  even  at  the  first 
did  the  acceptance  of  such  a  creed  shut  out  all  individuality  of 
opinion  and  speculation.  Tlie  dominant  party  in  the  Church 
may  have  designed  this.  It  is  a  popular  commonplace,  from 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  rid  certain  minds,  that  this  is  the 
necessary  intention  and  result  of  creeds.  Zealots  Avithin  all 
churches  find  it  their  interest  to  foster  this  commonplace.  It 
squares  with  their  unworthy  conceptions  as  Avell  as  Avith  the 
popular  notion  of  a  Confession  of  Faith  being  a  kind  of  bargain 
betAveen  the  clergy  of  a  church  and  the  authorities  of  that 
church.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  no  document  of  any  kind  can 
remain  unchangeable  in  its  interpretation  or  obligation.  A 
Confession  of  Faith  may  be  highly  useful  for  the  time;  it  may 
or  may  not  be  essential  that  every  Christian  church  should 
have  a  definite  creed  for  its  basis — these  questions  are  meantime 
quite  beyond  our  scope — but  no  creed  can  remain  binding  on 
the  national  consciousness  from  generation  to  generation.  Even 
if  theological  ideas  Avere  themselves  immutable,  which  no  rational 
student  of  theological  history  AA’Ould  maintain,  the  relation  of 
the  national  mind  to  them  necessarily  changes  Avith  its  changes 
and  groAvth.  There  is  in  short  no  permanence  here  any  more 
than  in  any  other  aspect  of  human  thought.  It  is  a  simple  fact 
arising  out  of  the  law  of  rational  development,  that  uniformity 
of  belief,  even  if  temporarily  enforced,  cannot  last.  Time 
brings  its  alterations  in  theology  no  less  than  in  philosophy; 
and  the  idea  of  uniformity  has  no  application  to  the  region 
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of  history  in  which  the  courses  of  human  opinion  really  run. 
Let  a  church  set  out  with  whatever  creed  it  may,  and  make 
what  ties  it  can  to  bind  its  adherents — in  the  course  of  time  a 
change  sets  in,  and  the  interpretations  both  of  the  creed  and 
of  the  ties  binding  to  it  are  insensibly  moulded  in  conformity 
with  the  changing  current  of  ideas.  So  true  is  this  that  the 
student  of  theological  opinion  is  well  aware  that  it  is  often  those 
who  believe  themselves  the  most  orthodox,  the  most  faithful  to 
the  letter  of  a  creed  and  to  their  own  interpretation  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  they  stand  to  it,  who  have  most  truly  departed 
from  its  original  spirit.  Nothing  is  so  heterodox  as  popular 
orthodoxy,  or  the  complacent,  dogmatism  in  the  nineteenth 
century  which  supposes  itself  echoing  the  creed  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  or  the  twelfth  or  the  fourth  centuries.  The  same  words 
no  longer  convey  the  same  meanings  even  to  the  instructed,  and 
still  less  to  the  popular  intelligence. 

If  we  have  run  into  this  digression,  it  is  not  at  present  for 
any  purpose  of  argument,  but  only  to  exj)lain  how  absurd  the 
common[)lace  view  of  Scotland  is,  which  supposes  it  to  be  the 
home  of  a  uniform  Calvinism,  because  its  Presbyterian 
Churches  all  profess  a  Calvinistic  creed.  It  is  the  same,  only 
a  less  pronounced,  type  of  Auguslinian  theology  which,  as 
we  have  said,  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  national  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Differences  may  be  made  out  between  the  creeds  of  the 
two  Churches,  but  that  the  Westminster  divines  were  the  legi¬ 
timate  heirs  of  the  Elizabethan  Reformers  admits  of  no  doubt 
whatever.  And  it  might  as  reasonably  be  supposed,  therefore, 
that  the  theology  of  the  Thirty- nine  Articles  should  condition 
all  the  development  of  theological  o[)inion  in  England,  as 
that  the  theology  of  the  Westminster  Confession  should  con¬ 
fine  the  Christian  intellect  of  Scotland.  In  point  of  fact,  both 
have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  ;  but  in  point  of  fact  also 
the  Christian  thought  of  both  countries  has  followed  natural 
lines  of  development,  of  which  the  original  theologies  of  the 
Churches  have  only  been  one  of  the  main  causes.  These 
lines  have  been  far  more  rich  and  diversified  in  England,  not 
because  the  original  theology  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
really  different  from  that  of  Scotland,  but  because  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  Christian  life  of  England  has  been  so  much  larger, 
richer,  and  more  fruitful  than  that  of  Scotland.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  North  is,  after  all,  but  a  small  country,  and  the  result 
of  this  has  been  at  once  to  intensify  its  party  divisions,  and 
to  give  more  significance  to  its  prominent  types  of  theological 
expression. 

How  much  force  there  is  in  these  general  observations 
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may  be  estimated  by  some  attention  to  the  remarkable  move¬ 
ment  in  Scotland  of  which  the  volumes  at  the  head  of  this 
article  are  more  or  less  a  memorial.  The  three  men  brought 
before  us  in  these  volumes  were  all  representative  of  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  Calvinism  in  its  ordinary  accei)tation, 
and  yet  they  were  Scotchmen  of  the  Scotch.  They  were 
genuine  ‘  sons  of  the  soil,’  bearing  the  impress  of  the  best 
Scottish  culture  of  their  time,  and  directly  representative  of  its 
religious  thought.  The  meu  ai’e  only  fully  intelligible  in  the 
light  of  Scottish  circumstances  and  oi)inions  amidst  which  they 
lived,  and,  exceptional  as  they  may  be  in  some  respects,  each 
would  have  claimed  a  real  interest  in  the  religious  traditions 
of  their  country,  as  that  country  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  all 
of  them. 

In  bringing  these  men  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  theological  discussion.  This 
is  not  the  key-note  we  have  Avished  to  strike,  and  is  certainly 
not  our  aim  in  the  present  paper.  We  have  no  intention  even 
of  describing  fully  the  movement  Avhich  they  may  be  supposed 
to  represent.  This  Avould  require  more  space  than  Ave  can  afford, 
and  carry  us  into  questions  Avhich  Ave  have  no  Avish  to  discuss. 
All  Ave  design  now  is  to  bring  the  men  before  us  in  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  character,  as  illustrating  the  groAvth  of  a  more  diver¬ 
sified  and  richer  type  of  Christian  faith  and  thought  than  is 
generally  associated  Avith  Scotland.  In  themselves  the  three 
men  are  deserving  of  commemoration,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
their  story  and  exhibit  their  character,  as  draAvn  in  their  letters 
or  memoirs,  Avithout  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  the  affinity  of 
their  religious  ideas  as  so  far  the  ])roduct  of  a  common  impulse, 
and  indicating  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  men  Avere  more  or 
less  associated  for  the  diffusion  of  these  ideas.  Whether  they 
can  claim  to  be  called  a  ‘  School,’  or  to  Avhat  extent  they  may 
liaA'e  founded  one,  or  Avhat  is  its  Avorth,  may  appear  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks. 

The  eldest  of  the  three  men  described  in  the  volumes  before 
us  Avas  Thomas  Erskine,  of  Liiilathen,  a  notable  and  pictu¬ 
resque  figure  as  portrayed  in  his  letters,  and  as  knoAA'n  in  his 
later  years  to  many  still  living.  Thomas  Erskine  Avas  a  Scot¬ 
tish  gentleman  of  ancient  descent,  Avhose  great  grandfather. 
Colonel  John  Erskine  of  Carnock,  the  ‘  Black  Colonel,’  as  he 
was  called,  Avas  ‘  the  great-great-grandson  of  the  distinguished 
‘  Earl  of  Mar,  the  wise  llegent  of  Scotland,  and  the  faithful 
‘  counsellor  of  King  James  VI.’  The  ‘  Black  Colonel  ’  was 
evidently  a  remarkable  figure  in  his  OAvn  day,  not  easily  turned 
aside  from  Avhat  he  considered  the  right  road,  and  somewhat 
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free  and  irascible  in  the  use  of  his  sword,  as  when  he  assailetl 
the  magistrates  of  Culross  for  burning  kelp  under  his  nose,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  orders  to  the  contrary.  The  famous  author 
of  ‘  The  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland  ’  was  a  son  of  Colonel 
Erskine ;  and  again.  Dr.  John  Erskine,  the  colleague  of  Dr. 
Robertson,  the  historian,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  a  son  of  this  well-known  jurist,  and  therefore  an 
uncle  of  the  subject  of  our  notice.  Ills  father,  David  Erskine, 
practised  as  a  writer  to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh,  and  w'as 
‘  allowed  by  all  competent  judges  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest 
‘  and  most  honourable  men  Avhom  his  profession  has  ever  pro- 
‘  duced.’  But  he  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  and  the 
care  of  the  son’s  education  devolved  upon  the  mother,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  house  of  Airth — where,  or  at  Kippenross,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  Thomas  spent  most  of  his  early  years.  The 
first  glimpse  we  get  of  him  is  at  Airth  Castle  in  1793,  when  he 
was  five  years  old.  He  told  the  Dean  of  Westminster  that  he 
remembered  as  a  boy  at  this  time  the  sensation  produced  by 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  Bruce  the  traveller  coming  in  a 
snowstorm  to  communicate  the  sad  tidings.  The  housekeeper,  on 
being  asked  who  it  was  who  had  arrived  in  such  circumstances, 
exclaimed,  ‘  Why,  wha  should  it  but  Kinnalrd  ’  (the  name  of 
Bruce’s  house,  and  Scotice  the  familiar  name  by  which  its 
owner  Avas  called),  ‘greetin  as  if  there  Averena  a  saunt  on 
‘  earth  but  himsel  and  the  King  of  France.’ 

There  is  little  to  mark  the  youth  of  Thomas  Erskine  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  appears  to  have  been  a  happy  boy,  as  he  Avas 
upon  the  Avhole  a  happy  and  Avell-circumstanced  man.  His 
life  throughout  Avas  of  a  peculiarly  placid  and  unembarrassed 
character,  a  fact  not  to  be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  tenor  of 
his  theological  a’Icaas.  He  had  to  lament,  indeed,  the  loss  of 
dear  friends,  and  especially  of  an  elder  brother,  who  by  the 
de])th  and  poAver  of  his  character  seems  to  have  made  a  strong 
injpression  on  all  aaIio  knew  him ;  but  there  Avere  no  storms  of 
any  kind  either  of  calamity  or  of  passion  in  his  career.  En- 
doAved  Avith  good  health  and  abundant  means,  and  troops  of 
enthusiastic  relatives  and  friends,  it  Avas  certainly  the  sunnier 
side  of  this  mortal  pilgrimage  along  Avhich  he  travelled,  and 
that  this  sunniness  had  ripened  and  SAveetened  his  nature,  and 
given  it — shall  we  say? — a  vein  of  complacency,  if  not  stolen  from 
it  something  of  strength,  Avas  plain  to  most  of  those  who  knew 
him  in  his  later  years.  It  left  him  free,  moreover,  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  own  meditations  and  desires,  which  hoAv  fcAv  are 
ever  able  to  do !  His  time  Avas  his  OAvn,  his  studies  AV’ere  what 
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he  liked,  and  his  theological  opinions  were  moulded  not  only  out 
of  the  deep  and  ever-enlarging  experience  of  his  own  heart, 
but  in  some  degree  also  out  of  the  free  and  random  turnings 
of  his  own  will  and  thought,  which  owned  few  or  none  of  those 
outward  checks  which  after  all  bind  the  thoughts  of  most  men 
in  this  world.  This  was  an  advantage.  It  gave  a  s|K)ntaneity  and 
individuality  to  his  religious  development ;  but  so  exceptional 
an  advantage  is  never  without  some  drawback.  The  freedom 
of  his  life,  the  happiness  of  his  circumstances,  gave  perhaps  a 
tinge  of  arbitrariness  no  less  than  of  independence  to  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  prevented  him  from  seizing  those  broader  historical 
connexions  the  recognition  of  which  is  so  essential  to  the  appre¬ 
ciative  and  intelligent  estimate  of  religious  no  less  than  of 
intellectual  phenomena.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  give  illus¬ 
trations  of  this  as  we  proceed. 

The  death  of  his  brother  made  Thomas  Erskine  laird  of 
Linlathen,  and  left  him  absolutely  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
mode  of  life.  The  result  was  that  he  practically  gave  up  the 
profession  of  the  Scotch  bar,  to  which  he  had  been  trained,  and 
resolved  to  travel  some  years  on  the  Continent.  This  was  not, 
however,  before  a  change  had  passed  upon  him  from  a  state  of 
semi-scepticism  (vaguely  indicated)  to  a  state  of  profound  re¬ 
ligious  conviction.  His  residence  in  Edinburgh,  after  passing 
for  the  bar  in  1810,  was  coeval  with  the  heyday  of  the  ‘  Wa- 
‘  verley  Novels  ’  and  the  early  fame  of  the  ‘  Review  ’  in  which 
we  now  Avrite.  Jeffrey,  Cockburn,  and  Fullerton,  ‘  with  all  ot 
‘  whom  our  young  advocate  was  on  terms  of  closest  friend- 
‘  ship,’  were  all  in  the  full  activity  of  their  career.  The  influence 
of  the  society  around  him,  and  the  course  of  his  own  reflections, 
he  implies,  led  him  to  have  misgivings  as  to  the  credibility  of  the 
Gospel  history.  Rut  his  misgivings  were  soon  dispersed.  ‘  The 
‘  patient  study  of  the  narrative,’  he  adds,  ‘  and  of  its  place  in 
‘  the  history  of  the  Avorld,  and  the  perception  of  a  light  in 

*  it  which  entirely  satisfied  my  reason  and  my  conscience,  finally 

*  overcame  them,  and  forced  on  me  the  conviction  of  its  truth.’ 
His  religious  impressions  were  deepened  especially  by  the 
death  of  his  brother,  already  mentioned,  in  1816.  In  I’efe- 
rence  to  this  event  he  writes  in  a  pathetic  strain  of  Chris¬ 
tian  confidence  which  shows  how  deeply  and  intelligently  his 
fiaith  was  already  grounded.  He  even  drew  up  a  paper  as  the 
record  of  his  views  and  convictions,  ‘  Avhich  he  thought  of 
‘  putting  into  the  hands  of  his  companions  at  the  bar  when  he 
‘  parted  from  them,’  and  which  was  afterw'ards  printed  in  1825 
as  an  introductory  essay  to  the  letters  of  Samuel  Rutherford, 
so  well  known  in  Scotland.  The  germ  of  much  of  his  after 
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thought  is  found  in  this  paper,  especially  the  idea  he  so  often 
reiterated  as  to  the  moral  or  practical  aims  of  all  the  Divine 
dealings  with  man  in  the  Gospel. 

*  A  restoration  to  spiritual  health,  or  conformity  to  the  divine  cha¬ 
racter,  is  the  vUiimte  object  of  God  in  Ilis  dealings  with  the  children  of 
men.  Whatever  else  God  hath  done  with  regard  to  men  has  been  sub¬ 
sidiary,  and  with  a  view  to  this ;  even  the  unspeakable  work  of  Christ 
and  pardon  freely  offered  through  the  Cross  have  been  but  means  to  a 
further  end  ;  and  that  end  is  tliat  the  adopted  children  of  the  family 
of  God  might  be  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  their  elder  brother — that 
they  might  resemble  Him  in  character,  and  thus  enter  into  His  joy.  .  .  . 
The  sole  object  of  Christian  belief  is  to  produce  the  Christian  character, 
and  unless  this  is  done  nothing  is  done.’ 

These  sentences  are  curiously  interesting  to  the  student  of 
Scottish  theology,  marking  as  they  do  so  clearly,  on  the  one 
hand  the  impression  which  the  customary  religious  phraseology 
had  made  upon  Mr.  Erskine,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  diver¬ 
gence  which  had  already  begun  in  his  mind  from  the  com¬ 
monplaces  of  evangelical  theology,  then  and  so  long  afterwards 
prevalent  in  Scotland.  Even  a  professional  theologian  would 
hardly  now  write  in  such  formal  ])hrases.  They  are  to  be 
heard  only  in  the  pul|)lt,  and  even  there  not  in  the  mouths  of 
the  best  preachers,  lint  they  came  as  a  common  voice  at  that 
time  to  all  who  spoke  or  Avrote  about  religion.  Certain 
persons  were  ‘  adopted  children,’  and  the  blessing  of  Christ’s 
sacrifice  Avas  ‘  pardon  freely  offered.’  The  language  of  the 
older  type  of  thought  clings  to  Erskine,  layman  as  he  Avas,  but 
he  has  already  |)enetrated  to  the  artifices  which  such  lan¬ 
guage  is  apt  to  hide.  The  Gospel  is  nothing,  he  sees,  if  it  is 
not  a  spiritual  and  moral  good  in  all  Avho  profess  to  receive  it. 
This  Avas  a  decided  advance,  not,  indeed,  upon  the  theological 
belief — for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  of  the  deli¬ 
berate  nature  of  belief  sinking  below  such  a  self-evident 
proposition — but  upon  many  of  the  religious  commonplaces,  of 
the  time.  Such  ideas  as  ‘  j)ardon  ’  and  ‘  adoption  ’  had  been 
so  traded  upon  and  emj)hasised  by  themselves  that  they  had 
passed  into  the  popular,  and  even  into  the  clerical  mind,  as 
abstractions  summing  up  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel.  Religion 
was  supposed  to  consist  in  things  denoted  by  these  and  similar 
phrases,  Avith  little  or  no  relation  to  the  life  and  character  of 
many  avIio  made  use  of  them.  It  Avas  an  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  Erskine’s  faith  that  he  saw  beyond  all  this,  and  w'hile 
using,  in  so  marked  a  manner,  the  abstract  and  technical 
language  of  the  religious  Avorld  of  his  youth,  he  at  the  same 
time  expressed  so  clearly  the  living  connexion, betAveen  pardon 
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he  liked,  and  his  theological  opinions  were  moulded  not  only  out 
of  the  deep  and  ever-enlarging  experience  of  his  own  heart, 
but  in  some  degree  also  out  of  the  free  and  random  tuiTiings 
of  his  own  will  and  thought,  which  owned  few  or  none  of  those 
outward  checks  which  after  all  bind  the  thoughts  of  most  men 
in  this  world.  This  was  an  advantage.  It  gave  a  spontaneity  and 
individuality  to  his  religious  development ;  but  so  exceptional 
an  advantage  is  never  without  some  drawback.  The  freedom 
of  his  life,  the  happiness  of  his  circumstances,  gave  perhaps  a 
tinge  of  arbitrariness  no  less  than  of  independence  to  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  prevented  him  from  seizing  those  broader  historical 
connexions  the  recognition  of  which  is  so  essential  to  the  appre¬ 
ciative  and  intelligent  estimate  of  religious  no  less  than  of 
intellectual  phenomena.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  give  illus¬ 
trations  of  this  as  we  proceed. 

The  death  of  his  brother  made  Thomas  Erskine  laird  of 
Linlathen,  and  left  him  absolutely  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
mode  of  life.  The  result  was  that  he  practically  gave  up  the 
profession  of  the  Scotch  bar,  to  which  he  had  been  trained,  and 
resolved  to  travel  some  years  on  the  Continent.  This  was  not, 
however,  before  a  change  had  passed  upon  him  from  a  state  of 
semi-scepticism  (vaguely  indicated)  to  a  state  of  profound  re¬ 
ligious  conviction.  His  residence  in  Edinburgh,  after  passing 
for  the  bar  in  1810,  was  coeval  with  the  heyday  of  the  ‘  Wa- 
‘  verley  Novels  ’  and  the  early  fame  of  the  *  Review  ’  in  which 
we  now  Avrite.  Jeffrey,  Cockburn,  and  Fullerton,  ‘  with  all  ot 
‘  whom  our  young  advocate  was  on  terms  of  closest  friend- 
‘  ship,’  were  all  in  the  full  activity  of  their  career.  The  influence 
of  the  society  around  him,  and  the  course  of  his  own  reflections, 
he  implies,  led  him  to  have  misgivings  as  to  the  credibility  of  the 
Gospel  history.  But  his  misgivings  were  soon  dispersed.  ‘  The 
‘  patient  study  of  the  narrative,’  he  adds,  ‘  and  of  its  place  in 
‘  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  perception  of  a  light  in 
‘  it  which  entirely  satisfied  my  reason  and  my  conscience.  Anally 
‘  overcame  them,  and  forced  on  me  the  conviction  of  its  truth.’ 
His  religious  impressions  were  deepened  especially  by  the 
death  of  his  brother,  already  mentioned,  in  1816.  In  i*efe- 
rence  to  this  event  he  writes  in  a  pathetic  strain  of  Chris¬ 
tian  confidence  which  shows  how  deeply  and  intelligently  his 
feith  was  already  grounded.  He  even  drew  up  a  paper  as  the 
record  of  his  views  and  convictions,  ‘  which  he  thought  of 
‘  putting  into  the  hands  of  his  companions  at  the  bar  when  he 
‘  parted  from  them,’  and  which  was  afterwards  printed  in  1825 
as  an  introductory  essay  to  the  letters  of  Samuel  Rutherford, 
so  well  known  in  Scotland.  The  germ  of  much  of  his  after 
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thouglit  is  found  in  this  paper,  especially  the  idea  he  so  often 
reiterated  as  to  the  moral  or  practical  aims  of  all  the  Divine 
dealings  with  man  in  the  Gospel. 

‘  A  restoration  to  spiritual  health,  or  conformity  to  the  divine  cha¬ 
racter,  is  the  vltimate  object  of  God  in  His  dealings  with  the  children  of 
men.  Whatever  else  God  hath  done  with  regard  to  men  has  been  sub¬ 
sidiary,  and  with  a  view  to  this ;  even  the  unspeakable  work  of  Christ 
and  pardon  freely  offered  through  the  Cross  have  been  but  means  to  a 
further  end  ;  and  that  end  is  that  the  adopted  children  of  the  family 
of  God  might  be  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  their  elder  brother — that 
they  might  resemble  Him  in  character,  and  thus  enter  into  His  joy.  .  .  . 
The  sole  object  of  Christian  belief  is  to  produce  the  Christian  character, 
and  unless  this  is  done  nothing  is  done.’ 

Tliese  sentences  are  curiously  interesting  to  the  student  of 
Scottish  theology,  marking  as  they  do  so  clearly,  on  the  one 
hand  the  impression  which  the  customary  religious  phraseology 
had  made  upon  Mr.  Erskine,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  diver¬ 
gence  which  had  already  begun  in  his  mind  from  the  com¬ 
monplaces  of  evangelical  theology,  then  and  so  long  afterwards 
])re valent  in  Scotland.  Even  a  ])rofesslonal  theologian  would 
hardly  now  write  in  such  formal  jdirases.  They  are  to  be 
heard  only  in  the  pul|)it,  and  even  there  not  in  the  mouths  of 
the  best  preachers.  But  they  came  as  a  common  voice  at  that 
time  to  all  who  spoke  or  wrote  about  religion.  Certain 
persons  were  ‘  adopted  children,’  and  the  blessing  of  Christ’s 
sacrifice  was  ‘  pardon  freely  offered.’  The  language  of  the 
older  type  of  thought  clings  to  Erskine,  layman  as  he  was,  but 
he  has  already  penetrated  to  the  artifices  which  such  lan¬ 
guage  is  apt  to  hide.  The  Gospel  is  nothing,  he  sees,  if  it  is 
not  a  spiritual  and  moral  good  in  all  who  profess  to  receive  it. 
This  was  a  decided  advance,  not,  indeed,  upon  the  theological 
belief— for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  of  the  deli¬ 
berate  nature  of  belief  sinking  below  such  a  self-evident 
proposition — but  upon  many  of  the  religious  commonplaces,  of 
the  time.  Such  ideas  as  ‘  pardon  ’  and  ‘  adoption  ’  had  been 
so  traded  upon  and  emphasised  by  themselves  that  they  had 
l)assed  into  the  poi)ular,  and  even  into  the  clerical  mind,  as 
abstractions  summing  up  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel.  Religion 
was  supposed  to  consist  in  things  denoted  by  these  and  similar 
phrases,  with  little  or  no  relation  to  the  life  and  character  of 
many  Avho  made  use  of  them.  It  was  an  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  Erskine’s  faith  that  he  saw  beyond  all  this,  and  vrhile 
using,  in  so  marked  a  manner,  the  abstract  and  technical 
language  of  the  religious  world  of  his  youth,  he  at  the  same 
time  expressed  so  clearly  the  living  connexion, between  pardon 
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and  character — in  other  words,  between  religion  and  morality. 
This  radical  conception  he  never  lost  hold  of,  and  it  helped  to 
steady  him  amidst  the  stress  of  fanaticisms  which  for  a  while 
seemed  likely  to  carry  him  away. 

Before  Mr.  Erskine  went  abroad  in  1822  he  published  his 
first  work  on  ‘  The  Internal  Evidence  of  Revealed  Religion,’ 
in  which  he  pursued  in  a  more  extended  manner  something  of 
the  same  line  of  thought  as  that  already  spoken  of.  His  great 
aim  was  to  show  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  both  from  the 
fitting  illustration  which  it  furnished  of  the  character  of  God 
and  its  bearing  on  the  character  of  man  ;  ‘  to  demonstrate,’  in 
his  own  Avords,  ‘  that  its  facts  not  only  present  an  impressive 
‘  exhibition  of  all  the  moral  qualities  Avhich  can  be  conceived  to 
‘  reside  in  the  Divine  mind,  but  also  contain  all  those  objects 
‘  Avhich  have  a  natural  tendency  to  excite  and  suggest  in  the 
‘  human  mind  that  combination  of  moral  feelings  Avhich  has  been 
‘termed  moral  perfection.’  It  is  the  same  great  idea  of 
‘  character  ’  in  relation  to  religion  which  is  mainly  before  his 
view.  There  seemed  to  him  ‘  an  intelligible  and  necessary 
*  connexion  between  the  doctrinal  facts  of  revelation  and  the 
‘  character  of  God  (as  deduced  from  natural  religion),  as  thei*e  is 
‘  an  intelligible  and  necessary  connexion  between  the  character 
‘  of  a  man  and  his  most  characteristic  actions ;  ’  and  again,  he  says, 
the  belief  of  the  doctrinal  facts  of  revelation  has  ‘  an  intelligible 
‘  and  necessary  tendency  to  produce  the  Christian  character  in 
‘  the  same  Avay  that  the  belief  of  danger  has  an  intelligible  and 
‘  necessary  tendency  to  produce  fear.’  Christianity,  in  short,  Avas 
to  him  self-evidencing,  both  in  the  light  AA'hich  it  shed  upon  the 
nature  of  God,  from  Avhom  it  professed  to  come,  and  in  the 
effects  Avhich  it  exerted  upon  man,  for  AA’hose  benefit  it  Avas  de¬ 
signed.  The  Incarnation  and  Atonement,  rightly  vieAved,  prove 
God  to  be  all  that  our  hearts  desire,  and  contain  a  poAver  of 
good  fitted  to  all  human  necessities.  It  is  a  false  and  unscrip- 
tural  view  of  the  Atonement  Avhich  regards  God  as  rigidly  ex¬ 
acting  punishment  Avhile  ‘  not  much  concerned  whether  the 
‘  person  who  pays  it  be  the  real  criminal  or  an  innocent  being, 
‘  provided  only  that  it  is  a  full  equivalent.’  Here,  as  more 
fully  afterAvards,  he  is  Avorking  his  Avay  towards  reality  in  the 
sphere  of  religious  thought.  All  notions  or  abstractions  about 
God  or  the  AA’ays  of  God  are  distasteful  to  him.  It  is  God  Him¬ 
self  as  a  moral  Intelligence  and  Will  Avhom  he  seeks  to  knoAV. 
And  the  only  religion  Avorth  anything  is  that  avIucIi  changes  a 
man’s  will  from  evil  to  good.  This  it  is  which  stamps  Christi¬ 
anity  as  divine,  that  it  so  necessarily  elevates  and  transforms 
into  moral  beauty  the  character  of  those  Avho  really  receive  it 
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•  ‘We  cannot  linger  over  any  of  Mr.  Erskine’s  foreign  remi¬ 
niscences.  They  have  little  value  now,  and  they  contain 
fewer  indications  of  his  personal  feeling  and  individuality  of 
thought  than  we  had  looked  for.  Altogether,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  letters  in  the  first  volume  are  somewhat 
disappointing.  There  is  a  lack  of  richness  and  diversity  in 
them,  and  hardly  any  traces  of  the  humour  which  was  a 
marked,  if  not  obtrusive,  feature  of  his  mind  in  later  years. 
We  have  only  met  in  the  earlier  letters  with  a  single  touch 
of  the  quiet  vein  of  humorous  reflection  which  used  often  to 
run  through  his  talk.  When  in  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  1827,  he  contrasts  his  friend,  ‘in  the  midst  of 
‘  the  business  of  the  General  Assembly,’  with  himself  in  Rome, 

‘  quietly  looking  upon  the  Seat  of  the  Beast,  and  wondering  at 
‘  him,  the  manner  of  his  existence,  and  at  his  duration.’  He 
had  evidently  at  the  time  a  solemn  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
Beast,  for  he  represents  himself  as  busy  with  Irving’s  book 
upon  the  Prophecies,  which  he  speaks  of  as  ‘  a  magnificent 

*  book  full  of  honest  zeal ;  ’  yet  he  is  also  delighted  with  the 
story  of  a  ‘Romish  priest’  who,  having  fixed  the  year  1830 
‘  as  the  termination  of  the  wrath,’  and  applied  to  the  Pope  for 
permission  to  publish  his  speculations,  received  for  answer  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  publish  in  1831  ! 

AVherever  he  goes  it  is  his  own  thoughts  as  to  religion  which 
chiefly  occupy  him  and  fill  his  letters.  The  true  nature  of 
Christianity  as  a  power  of  spiritual  education  grows  always 
clearer  to  his  mind.  He  sees  that  if  true  at  all  there  must  be 
good  in  it  for  all.  It  must  be  a  religion  of  universal  love,  and 
not  a  mere  scheme  of  salvation  for  a  few.  There  is  little  said 
as  to  the  course  of  his  thought  in  his  letters,  although  they  are 
full  of  general  religious  reflections ;  but  he  is  found,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Scotland  from  a  second  sojourn  abroad,  busy  with  the 
publication  of  a  new  volume  entitled  ‘  The  Unconditional 
‘  Freeness  of  the  Gospel,’  which  appeared  early  in  1828.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  his  books  which  excited  con¬ 
troversy,  as  it  Avas  the  first  Avhich  impressed  some  higher  minds 
which  Avere  destined  to  exert  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
religious  thought  of  their  time.  Long  afterAvards  Mr.  Maurice 
spoke  in  Avarm  terms  of  his  obligations  to  this  book.  ‘  Have 
‘  Ave,’  he  said,  ‘  a  gospel  for  men,  for  all  men  ?  Is  it  a  gospel 
‘  that  God’s  AAdll  is  a  Avill  to  all  good,  a  Avdll  to  deliver  them  from 
‘  all  evil  ?  Is  it  a  gospel  that  He  has  reconciled  the  Avorld  unto 
‘  Himself?  Is  it  this  absolutely,  or  this  with  a  multitude  of 
‘  reservations,  explanations,  contradictions  ?  It  is  more  than 
‘  tAventy  years  since  a  book  of  yours  brought  home  to  my  mind 
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*  the  conviction  that  no  gospel  hut  this  can  be  of  any  use  to  the 
‘  world,  and  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  such  a  one.’  It 
was  about  the  time  he  published  this  volume,  and  when  his 
mind  was  excited  by  the  importance  of  the  views  it  expounded, 
that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  M‘Leod  Campbell, 
with  whom  he  immediately  formed  a  warm  friendship,  and  be¬ 
came  closely  united  in  works  of  Christian  thoughtfulness  and 
zeal.  This  union  opens  up  the  most  significant  period  of  Mr. 
Erskine’s  religious  history,  and  at  the  same  time  serves  to 
bring  before  us  prominently  the  second  of  our  list  of  Scottish 
teachers. 

Mr.  M‘Leod  Campbell  had  been  settled  at  this  time  about 
three  years  in  the  beautiful  parish  of  Row,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gareloch,  in  Dumbartonshire.  He  had  begun  his  pastoral 
work  there  with  great  success  and  high  aspirations.  A 
deep-thoughted  man,  with  an  independent  and  highly  practical 
turn  of  mind,  he  was  more  intent  upon  doing  his  duty  than 
upon  identifying  himself  with  either  of  the  parties  which  then 
divided  the  Church.  In  preparing  his  sermons  he  used  little 
but  his  Bible  and  Concordance,  consulting  commentaries  only 
‘  to  ascertain  the  precise  translation  of  the  original.’  He  had 
no  plans  of  working  out  a  theology  for  himself,  and  still  less  of 
drawing  attention  to  his  mode  of  preaching.  But  the  religious 
condition  of  his  people  greatly  occupied  him,  and  he  considered 
much  how  he  might  awaken  amongst  them  a  higher  spiritual 
life.  An  old  man  whom  he  visited  soon  after  he  commenced 
his  ministry  said  to  him  on  parting,  ‘  Give  us  plain  doctrine, 

‘  Mr.  Campbell,  for  we  are  a  sleepy  people ;  ’  and  the  simple 
and  solemn  words  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  upon  his 
mind.  Mr.  Story,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Roseneath,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Gareloch,  somewhat  older  in  years,  was  a 
man  of  like  mind  with  himself,  full  of  thoughtful  anxiety  for 
his  ])eople,  and  with  a  beautiful  saintliness  and  dignified 
simplicity  of  character  that  had  already  given  him  an  honoured 
position  in  the  parish  and  neighbourhood.  They  became  fast 
friends,  and  Mr.  Campbell  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  his 
friend’s  more  matured  experience.  Both  were  happy  in  their 
work,  and  neither  dreamed  of  exciting  the  Church  or  becoming 
the  centre  of  a  religious  movement. 

But  gradually,  as  Mr.  Campbell’s  religious  views  deepened, 
he  began  to  preach  in  a  vein  which  startled  some  of  his  more 
cautious  and  less  convinced  brethren.  He  began  especially  to 
speak  of  the  assurance  of  faith,  and  of  the  universal  love  of 
God  for  all  men,  in  a  way  which,  as  he  himself  says,  awoke 
‘  opposition,  or  rather  speculation.’  In  his  letters  to  Mr.  Story, 
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who  was  away  from  home  at  this  time  in  bad  health,  and  also 
in  his  own  ‘  Reminiscences  and  Reflections,*  he  recounts,  with 
a  quiet  simplicity  and  an  unhesitating  confidence  in  his  own 
judgment,  the  results  of  his  new  thoughts.  ‘  I  Avas  enabled  to 
‘  declare  the  truth  twice.  .  .  .  The  Lord  put  it  into  their 
‘  hearts  to  treat  me  with  much  respectful  attention,  although 
‘  not  giving  in.  But  the  truth  has  been  scattered,  and  may 
‘  yet  take  root.  ...  I  mean  to  speak  as  God  will  enable  me 
‘  from  the  delightful  and  appropriate  words,  “  God  is  love.” 
‘  The  present  aspect  of  things  is  deeply  interesting.’  This 
was  in  December  1827  ;  and  shortly  after  this  time  Mr. 
Erskine  seems  to  have  heard  Mr.  Campbell  preach  for  the  first 
time.  Returning  from  the  church  with  a  friend,  he  said,  with 
great  emphasis,  ‘  I  have  heard  to-day  from  that  pulpit  what  I 
‘  believe  to  be  the  true  gospel.’  Soon  Mr.  Erskine  found  his 
way  to  the  parish  of  Row,  and  the  two  friends,  with  others, 
especially  Mr.  Scott,  afterwards  Principal  of  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  mutually  strengthened  one  another  in  their  higher 
views  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  strength  of  faith. 

But  meanwhile  a  storm  was  gradually  rising  in  the  Church 
against  Mr.  Campbell’s  preaching.  Many  of  his  brethren  began 
to  preach  in  their  turn  against  the  ‘  new  doctrine.’  To  add  to 
the  commotion,  this  was  the  heyday  of  Edward  Irving’s  fame 
as  a  pulpit  orator,  Avhen  the  grandeur  of  his  earlier  eloquence 
was  just  passing  into  the  Avilder  tones  and  apocalyptic  reveries  of 
his  later  years.  It  AA'as  in  the  summer  of  1828  that  he  gave 
his  long-remembered  course  of  lectures  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
Apocalypse  to  croAvded  congregations  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Mr.  Campbell  sought  an  intervieAv  Avith  him  at  the 
time,  not,  as  he  himself  says,  ‘  to  consult  him  as  one  having 
‘  “  difficulties,”  ’  but  Avith  the  vieAV  of  laying  before  him  ‘  the 
‘  conclusions  at  Avhich  he  had  arrived  on  the  subject  of  the 
‘  assurance  of  faith.’  It  Avas  not  unnatural  in  the  circumstances 
that  the  older  and  more  cautious  heads  in  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  should  have  become  alarmed  at  the  invasion  of  novel 
doctrines,  or  Avhat  seemed  to  them  novel  doctrines  ;  and  none 
could  have  blamed  them  if  they  had  dealt  Avisely  and  thought¬ 
fully  Avith  the  authors  of  these  doctrines.  What  really  alarmed 
one  half  of  the  Church,  known  as  the  ‘  Moderate  ’  party,  Avas 
undoubtedly  the  self-confident  pretensions  that  lay  under  the 
movement,  and  the  fanaticism  to  Avhich  it  seemed  in  some  cases 
fast  tending.  It  is  impossible  for  any  impartial  historian  of  the 
events  of  1830-35  not  to  feel  that  there  was  some  ground 
for  this  alarm.  The  aberrations  of  Irving,  the  delusions  of 
Mr.  Erskine  himself,  and  the  dogmatic  assumptions  of  an 
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exclusive  possession  of  ‘  the  truth  ’  which  pervade  hoth  Mr. 
Campbell’s  speeches  and  letters  on  the  occasion,  and  which  no 
doubt  equally  characterised  his  preaching,  were  all  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  provoke  opposition,  and  to  call  for  interference 
from  the  Church  courts.  Our  own  pages,  in  an  elaborate 
article  which  opens  the  number  of  June  1831,  entitled  ‘  Pre- 
‘  tended  Miracles :  Irving,  Scott,  Erskine,’  bears  evidence  to 
the  wide-spread  excitement  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  Avake  of 
the  Row  movement,  especially  connected  with  the  alleged  re¬ 
turn  of  what  were  called  ‘  spiritual  gifts,’  similar  to  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  Church.  The  chapter  on  this  subject 
in  the  first  of  the  books  before  us  cannot  be  read  without 
some  feeling  of  shame,  even  at  this  time  of  day,  that  so  really 
wise  and  good  a  man  as  iSIr.  Erskine  should  have  counte¬ 
nanced  and  apparently  for  a  time  believed  in  the  reality  of 
such  pretensions.  Mr.  Campbell,  although  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  seems  happily  to  have  kept  himself  aloof  from 
them,  and  to  have  discerned  pretty  clearly  from  the  fii’st  the 
delusive  foundations  of  the  early  Irvingite  Church.  Any¬ 
thing  more  melancholy  than  the  account  of  the  supposed 
gift  of  tongues — the  evident  ravings  of  religious  hysteria — can 
hardly  be  imagined.  Mr.  Erskine  was  far  too  clear-sighted, 
and  had  seized  on  the  moral  side  of  Christianity,  as  we  have 
seen,  far  too  strongly,  to  remain  long  under  any  hallucination 
as  to  the  real  character  of  the  wide-spread  i)reteusion3  which 
rose  iu  many  quarters  as  the  enthusiasm  spread.  Ilis  letters  to 
Lady  Elgin  and  Miss  Rachel  Erskine  in  1833  show  how  he 
gradually  and  completely  emancipated  himself  from  such  forms 
of  enthusiasm,  and  came  once  more  into  the  clear  light  of  a 
moral  gospel,  whose  function  is  not  to  promote  excitement, 
even  of  the  best  kind,  but  to  transform  men’s  characters  and 
change  their  evil  into  good.  Any  doctrine  apart  from  this, 
he  says,  ‘  is  a  vanity  and  deception.’  ‘  If  we  are  faithful  and 
‘  patient,  we  shall  have  the  life  of  God  taught  to  us  and 

*  nourished  in  us.  But  we  are  in  such  a  hurry ;  we  think 

*  something  must  be  done  immediately.’  Again :  ‘  My  mind 

*  has  undergone  a  considerable  change  since  I  last  interchanged 

*  thoughts  with  you.  .  .  .  These  gifts  are  but  signs  and  means  of 
‘  grace ;  they  are  not  grounds  of  confidence ;  they  are  not 
‘  necessarily  intercourse  with  God ;  they  ore  not  holiness,  nor 
‘  love,  nor  patietice',  they  are  not  Jesus.  The  truth  and  sub- 
‘  stance  of  religion  is  the  spirit  of  Christ  manifested  in  the 
‘  heart  as  the  light  and  life  of  God.  .  .  .  You  know  that  Mr. 

*  Scott  is  entirely  sepai’ated  from  Mr.  Irving  and  his  church, 

*  believing  it,  as  I  understand,  to  be  a  delusion  partly,  and  partly 
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‘  a  spiritual  work  not  of  God.'  Again,  to  another  lady,  Mrs. 
Macnabb,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Campbell:  ‘  We  have  had  a  great 
‘  trial  about  the  spiritual  gifts.  The  spirit  which  has  been 
‘  manifested  has  not  been  a  spirit  of  union  but  of  discord.' 
Finally,  to  another  correspondent,  the  Rev.  W.  Tait,  in  1834: 

‘  My  dear  friend,  I  see  that  you  are  much  fixed  on  these 
‘  things  [the  pretensions  of  Irvingism].  I  believe  them  to  be 
‘  delusions.  1  see  in  them  a  return  to  Judaism.’ 

Before  this  time  Mr.  Campbell  had  been  deposed  from  the 
ministry  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  teaching  of  here¬ 
tical  doctrine.  That  there  was  an  element  in  Mr.  Campbell’s 
teaching  calling  for  the  interference  and  even  the  authorita¬ 
tive  guidance  of  tlie  Church  courts,  may  be  allowed.  But  no 
event  could  have  been  more  unhappy  than  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  prosecution  directed  against  him,  and  its  violent  issue. 
It  is  difficult  to  realise  now  the  atmosphere  of  indignant  alarm 
which  rendered  both  not  only  possible,  but  apparently  easy. 
His  two  alleged  heresies  of  the  assurance  of  faith  and  of  a 
universal  atonement,  if  not  recognised  by  the  Confession  of 
Faith — which  he  did  not  himself  contend  they  were,  especially 
the  first — are  not  yet  in  any  direct  manner  negatived  or  con¬ 
demned  by  it.  It  may  to  this  day  be  fairly  urged,  as  he  him¬ 
self  ui'ged  at  the  bar  of  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  that 
the  doctrines  he  taught  ‘  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  stan- 
‘  dards  of  the  Church.’  It  is  believed.  Dr.  Hanna,  as  editor 
of  Mr.  Erskine’s  letters,  says,  ‘  that  the  Church  now  would 
‘  neither  eject  Mi*.  Campbell  nor  Mr.  Scott’  (whose  views, 
on  the  subject  of  the  atonement  at  least,  were  identical  with 
those  of  Mr.  Campbell).  But  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that 
the  mere  attitude  of  being  tolerated  was  not  ivelcome  to 
Mr.  Campbell.  Merely  to  urge  that  his  doctrines  were  not 
‘  inconsistent  with  the  Westminster  Confession  appeared  to 
‘  him  taking  up  an  inadequate  ground  of  defence.’  ‘  I  feel,’ 
he  says,  ‘  that  to  take  this  ground  would  be  failing  in  duty 
‘  to  the  truth  of  God ;  and  more  especially  at  present,  when 
‘  it  is  so  general  a  feeling  that  it  is  charity  to  be  indulgent 
‘  to  all  manner  of  opinions,  and  that  to  speak  dogmatically  is 
‘  necessarily  an  evil'  Now  and  long  afterwards  there  was 
that  in  Mr.  Campbell,  and  indeed  in  Mr.  Erskine,  which  made 
their  profession  of  faith  hard  for  others  to  bear.  With  all 
their  personal  humility  and  insight  into  the  perplexities  of  the 
religious  life,  they  were  yet  essentially  dogmatic  in  their  own 
assertion  of  the  truth.  They  failed,  as  everyone  connected 
with  the  movement  did,  in  any  appreciation  of  the  historical 
growth  of  Christian  thought,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  its 
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higher  and  lower  moments  fit  into  one  another  in  the  great 
progress  of  the  Church.  They  had  no  perception,  conse¬ 
quently,  of  what  both  the  ‘  Moderate  ’  and  the  ‘  Evangelical  ’ 
parties  had  to  say  for  themselves — the  real  amount  of  truth 
that  lay  in  their  respective  systems,  equally  extravagant  as  both 
were  in  their  extreme  manifestations.  INIr.  Erskine  is  almost 
uniformly  unjust  in  his  letters  to  the  old  Moderate  clergy, 
such  as  Carlyle  of  Inveresk ;  and  Scotland  is  ‘  torj)id  ’  and 
dead  when  it  does  not  respond  at  once  to  the  higher  light  which 
he  and  his  friends  represented.  Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Canq)- 
bell,  in  short,  had  then  learned  anything  of  those  principles  of 
religious  latitude,  which  their  country  has  been  so  slow  to 
recognise.  Diversity  of  religious  opinion  then  appeared  to 
them  no  less  than  to  their  opponents  an  evil  instead  of  a  good. 
Even  so  late  as  1846  Mr.  Campbell  talks  with  some  alarm  of 
the  ‘  latitudinarianism  ’  which  permitted  Calvinists  and  Armi- 
nians  subscribing  a  uniform  formulary  of  confession  at  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.  There  may  have  been  difficulties  in 
such  a  process ;  we  know  nothing  of  the  alleged  formulary ; 
but  the  underlying  conception  of  all  this  mode  of  speaking  is 
that  words  are  capable  of  doing  what  they  never  can  do — 
define  insoluble  mysteries — and  that  forms  of  language  of  one 
school  of  Christian  thought  may  have  such  an  absolute  value 
over  those  of  another  school  of  thought  that  *  the  truth  ’  is 
in  possession  of  the  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  Such 
a  notion,  of  course,  w’as  universal  in  Scotland  at  the  time,  and 
must  ahvays  prevail  where  theology  remains  so  much  of  a  dog¬ 
matic,  and  so  little  of  an  historical,  study.  Religion,  in  such  a 
case,  becomes  confounded  with  theology,  and  the  enthusiasms 
and  excitements  of  the  one  sphere  are  transferred  to  the  other. 
Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Campbell  both  lived  to  understand  this 
matter  better,  and  to  recognise  thankfully  how  much  Christian 
reason  and  even  good  there  might  be  in  opinions  very  different 
from  those  which  they  themselves  professed  and  taught. 

In  our  rapid  sketch  we  pass  onwards  to  that  later  period  of 
their  life  when  the  third  teacher  on  our  list  also  emerges  upon 
our  notice  as  the  friend  of  both.  The  years  that  followed 
Mr.  Campbell’s  deposition — those  troubled  years  in  Scotland 
known  as  the  ‘  ten  years  conflict,’  issuing  in  what  is  called  the 
‘  Disruption’  of  the  Scotch  National  Church,  make  little  mark 
on  the  lives  of  either  Mr.  Erskine  or  Mr.  Campbell.  They 
lived  above  the  turmoil  of  the  time,  and  part  of  it  was  spent 
by  the  former  in  a  renew'ed  visit  to  the  Continent.  All  that 
he  says  about  it  is  in  a  letter  from  Linlathen  in  1844  :  ‘  The 
*  present  time  is  a  very  trying  one.  I  did  not  feel  myself  called 
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‘  upon  to  take  any  part  in  this  movement  [the  DisruptionJ,  but 
‘  I  always  expressed  my  conviction  that  it  was  one  more  of  a 
‘  political  than  of  a  religious  character.’  In  the  light  of  later 
events  these  words  have  something  of  that  semi-prophetic  cha¬ 
racter  that  distinguishes  not  a  few  of  his  sayings. 

But  in  the  last  thirty  years  the  atmosphere  of  local  and 
provincial  controversy,  which  has  been  such  a  bane  to  Scotland, 
has  greatly  cleared  away ;  and  during  this  time  both  the  friends 
entered  with  a  clear  and  noble  intelligence,  disciplined  by 
their  former  experience,  into  the  higher  questions  which  arose 
for  discussion.  In  passing  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Erskine’s 
letters,  and  hardly  less  in  passing  to  the  second  volume  of  ISIr. 
Campbell’s  ‘  Memorials,’  one  feels  himself  breathing  ‘  a  diviner 
‘  air.’  The  enthusiasms  of  Port  Glasgow  and  the  Gareloch  have 
passed  into  forgetfulness.  Linlathen  is  the  centre  no  longer  of  a 
narrow  religious  circle,  to  which  Mr.  Erskine  himself  for  some 
time  ministered.  It  is  the  home  as  much  as  ever  of  a  beautiful 
piety  and  constant  ministry  of  love,  but  there  is  more  of 
rational  as  well  as  spiritual  light  pervading  it.  Mr.  Carlyle  is 
a  visitant  and  correspondent.  Homer  and  Plato  are  familiar 
studies.  Some  of  the  letters  to  ISIr.  Carlyle  in  this  volume 
are  very  interesting,  and  there  is  at  least  one  very  remarkable 
letter  from  Mr.  Carlyle,  for  which,  however,  we  cannot  find 
room.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  the  following  brief 
extract  from  the  correspondence  addressed  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Cheyne  Row  from  Linlathen  in  1847 : — 

‘  I  really  hope  that  the  next  visit  you  pay  to  Scotland  you  will  come 
to  us,  and  before  that  time  I  trust  that  this  weary  Fritz  may  be  off 
your  conscience  and  thrown  on  the  consciences  of  other  men,  as  incen¬ 
tive  or  warning  as  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  make  him.  I 
suppose  that  he  sliows  us  what  a  strong  will  and  a  clear  insight  with¬ 
out  a  conscience  can  do  for  a  man.  To  me  it  is  a  most  unpleasing 
spectacle — a  German  king  confining  his  kinghood  to  leading  armies 
and  extending  frontiers,  and  setting  up  pur  gout  as  a  French  wit 
and  a  ribald  freethinker.  I  would  much  rather  be  honest  Mrs.  Braid 
[an  old  nurse  of  Mr.  Carlyle],  selling  fiour  and  bacon,  and  lovingly 
bearing  the  burden  of  her  bed- rid  son.’ 

During  all  this  time  Mr.  Erskine  continued  to  hold  to  the 
substance  of  the  old  faith  which  he  had  indicated  in  his  earliest 
writings ;  but  he  had  also  risen  into  a  clearer  and  broader 
atmosphere  of  thought.  He  had  seen  more  of  the  world, 
much  of  it  as  he  had  seen  before ;  he  had  got  more  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  narrow  circles  or  coteries  so  apt  to  beset 
zealous  religious  people,  and  poison  with  applausive  echoes  the 
air  they  breathe  ;  he  had  wisely  abandoned  his  former  attempts 
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at  pulpit  instruction,  aiul  the  delivery  of  religious  addresses  in 
public.  It  was  not,  as  tlie  editor  of  his  letters  says,  ‘  that  his 
‘  thoughts  were  less  intently  occujtied  with  the  great  truths  of 

*  Christianity,’  but  that  he  was  satisfied  that  ‘  it  Avas  not  in  the 
‘  direction  either  of  controversy  or  outAvard  activities  of  any 
‘  kind  that  his  strength  could  be  best  employed.’  No  doubt, 
also,  it  Avas  that  he  had  himself  risen  into  a  purer  region — not 
of  belief,  but  of  thought.  He  saw  around  him  better.  The 
world  Avas  not  so  hopeless  as  it  seemed,  nor  churches  so  dead, 
although  they  Avere  still  dead  enough.  There  was  Christian 
good  AA'orking,  and  Christian  truth  taught  in  many  forms,  ui)on 
Avhich  he  and  some  of  his  old  friends,  both  at  home  and  on  the 
Continent  (for  there  is  no  narroAvness  Avorse  than  that  of  the 
Continental  Evangelical),  had  been  apt  to  look  askance.  The 
spirit  of  liberality  grcAv  greatly  in  him,  and  Avas  one  of  the 
chief  charms  of  his  later  mood.  Not  that  he  ever  parted  Avith 
his  old  convictions ;  these  remained  as  a  sure  anchor  of  his  soul ; 
but  a  higher  light  Avas  shed  upon  them.  His  ideas  of  the  Gospel, 
of  life,  of  the  future,  of  the  love  of  God,  of  the  sacrifice  ot 
Christ,  became  every  year,  if  ])ossible,  more  simple,  less  technical 
— more  real,  less  dogmatic.  He  not  only  cast  oft'  the  old  clothes 
of  an  abstract  Calvinism,  but  also  the  ucav  clothes  Avhich  some 
of  his  own  school  Avould  have  Avoven  for  him,  and  on  all  sides  left 
his  mind  open  to  truth  from  Avhatever  quarter  it  might  come. 
And  so  all  the  religious  literature  and  controversy  of  his  later 
years  had  a  lesson  for  him.  Little  as  he  liked  the  ‘Essays  and 
‘  RevieAvs,’  he  felt  that  there  Avas  a  sifting  poAver  in  these  and 
similar  Avritings  that  Avas  good  for  the  trial  of  his  oAvn  fiiith 
and  the  faith  of  the  Church.  To  Dean  Stanley  he  Avrites  in 
1864  :  ‘  Your  Church  seems  to  be  in  a  sad  mess  at  present, 

*  many  truly  earnest  men,  afraid  that  the  foundation  of  all  their 
‘  spiritual  hopes  is  to  be  SAvept  aAvay  by  criticism,  and  forget- 
‘  ting  that  any  rcAclation,  Avhether  inspired  or  uninspired,  must 
‘  OAve  its  AA’hole  value  to  its  being  the  discovery  of  timth  Avhich 
‘  remains  true  independently  of  that  revelation.’  Again,  in  his 
conversations  Avith  Miss  WedgAvood,  preserved  in  her  valuable 
journal  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  letters,  and  upon 
the  whole,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  best  expression  of  his  later 
and  riper  thought:  — 

‘  I  think  Ave  shall  learn  to  value  the  Bible  more  as  Ave  grow  indepen¬ 
dent  of  it.  I  do  value  parts  of  the  liible  exceedingly,  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  depend  in)on  it.  When  I  find  a  small  dispersed  people  from 
the  first  asserting  a  righteousness  in  the  Divine  Being  Avhich  I  do  not 
find  in  the  gods  of  more  enlightened  nations,  I  cannot  feel  that  this  is 
mere  accident.  This  Avas  the  teaching  of  God.  But  then  Avhen  I 
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come  upon  discrepancies  in  the  narratives  which  are  very  definite  and 
striking,  neither  can  I  ignore  them,  and  I  feel  that  this  is  not  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  records  are  the  vehicle  of  principles  which  are  true  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  records,  and  which  criticism  cannot  touch.  ...  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  receiving  the  fact  of  miracle.  But  if  anyone  has,  I  do 
not  conceive  that  he  is  thereby  debarred  from  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Tlie  one  is  a  fact,  the  other  is  a  principle.  The  two  things 
can  never  come  into  collision  with  one  another.’ 

His  old  idea  of  life  being  an  ‘  education’  rather  than  a  ‘  pro- 
‘  bation  ’  became  expanded  under  the  influence  of  this  loftier 
and  more  rational  faith.  Divine  education  became  to  him 
in  its  very  nature  an  endless  process  which  did  not  termi¬ 
nate  with  this  life,  but  reached  infinitely  forward  till  all  evil 
should  be  destroyed.  God’s  purpose  in  Christ  is  ‘  to  make 
‘  men  good  ’ — repeating  the  key-note  with  which  he  started 
in  his  first  book.  For  this  purpose  He  has  created  us,  and  is 
constantly  educating  us  ;  and  the  mere  fact  ‘  that  not  one  in  a 
‘  thousand  had  really  received  any  education  here  ’  was  enough 
to  show  without  hesitation  ‘  that  the  education  must  necessarily 
*  proceed  in  the  next  world.’ 

The  words  are  taken  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Bishop 
Ewing  in  1864.  Alexander  Ewing,  w’ho  became  Bishop  of 
what  is  known  in  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Communion  as  the 
‘  Diocese  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles,’  is  the  youngest  of  the 
men  whom  we  have  ventured  to  group  together  as  Scottish 
teachers.  Bishop  as  he  was,  he  must  be  held  inferior  in  theo¬ 
logical  power  and  insight  to  his  older  friends.  He  had  less 
original  force  than  either ;  and  yet  in  some  respects  his  spi¬ 
ritual  life  was  exceptionally  bracing  and  healthy.  Had  he  not 
known  both  Erskine  and  Campbell,  Alexander  Ewing  would 
never  have  been  the  teacher  he  was ;  and  yet  there  was  a  sense 
in  which  he  improved  upon  their  teaching.  He  was  upon  the 
whole  more  a  man  among  other  men  than  either  of  them.  He 
was  more  free  from  the  impress  of  the  select  religious  circle, 
and  possessed  a  wider  range  of  purely  human  feeling,  with 
burets  of  poetry  in  his  heart,  that  spoke  of  a  more  varied, 
artless,  and  manlier  vein  of  natural  experience. 

Ewing  first  met  Erskine  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Carlyle  in 
London  in  1855,  when  ‘  the  hope  of  final  good  for  all  mankind 
‘  was  fast  becoming,’  as  Ewing’s  biographer  says,  ‘  the  calm 
‘  and  settled  persuasion  of  the  great  lay  theologian — for  such 
‘  undoubtedly  Erskine  was.’  An  intimate  friendship  soon 
sprang  up  between  them,  which  Campbell  no  less  shared. 
Polloc,  the  residence  of  Sir  John  Maxwell,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Glasgow,  was  the  chief  meeting-place  of  the  three 
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friends ;  and  Bishop  Ewing  has  left  in  one  of  his  ‘  Present 
‘  Day  Papers’  a  pleasant  sketch  of  the  charms  of  the  old 
residence,  and  its  dignified,  thoughtful,  and  genial  host, 

*  dear  Sir  John,  the  soul  of  honour,  charity,  and  benevolence.’ 
In  1860  the  bishop  writes  to  his  brother  from  Polloc ; — 

‘  If  I  could  always  live  iis  I  do  here  without  anxiety,  in  a  large 
warm  house  [he  suflbred  from  an  affection  of  the  chest],  I  might  live 
for  ever.  Sir  John  is  certainly  the  most  genial,  large-hearted,  and 
best-tempered  man  in  the  world,  and  his  conversations  and  views  are  so 
striking  and  edifying  that  no  one  but  would  be  the  better  for  his 
society.  .  .  .  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  Row,  is  here  now,  and  is  of  much 
benefit  to  all.  lie  is  great  upon  the  subject  of  divine  love — love 
being  regarded  by  him  as  synonymous  with  righteousness,  holiness,  and 
justice,  and  law  being  the  expression  of  it.  Erskine  has  been  here 
also ;  so  you  will  understand,  if  one  is  not  the  better  for  being  here  and 
meeting  with  such  men,  one  must  be  incurable.’ 

Some  time  before  this  Mr.  Campbell  had  published  his  book 
on  the  ‘  Nature  of  the  Atonement,’  which,  with  all  its  faults 
of  f>tyle,  remains  a  truly  noble  monument  of  his  spiritual 
genius.  No  modern  theological  work,  upon  the  whole,  has 
made  a  more  remarkable  impression  upon  many  thoughtful 
minds.  It  has  carried  the  deeper  tone  of  the  school,  apart 
from  its  peculiarities,  into  a  circle  of  readers  having  otherwise 
no  affinity  with  either  Mr.  Campbell  or  Mr.  Erskine.  And 
this  has  been  owing  not  to  any  obvious  attractions  in  the  book 
itself — for  its  arrangement  and  style  are  alike  cumbrous  and 
involved — but  to  the  real  weight  of  spiritual  thought  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  a  certain  profundity  of  insight  and  grasp  of 
meaning  which  are  felt  by  all  who  are  at  pains  to  study  it 
and  have  any  interest  in  the  great  doctrine  which  it  discusses. 
This  Avork  and  Mr.  Campbell’s  later  volume,  ‘  Thoughts  on 
‘  Revelation,’  which  was  called  forth  by  the  agitation  which 
followed  the  appearance  of  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews,’  and  Avhich 
is  marked  by  the  same  deep  spiritual  qualities,  are  the  chief 
contributions  to  theological  science  made  by  the  school. 
Temporary  as  the  school  itself  may  prove,  both  these  Avorks 
have  a  permanent  value.  Criticism  may  reveal  the  Aveakness 
of  Mr.  Campbell’s  theory  of  the  Atonement  no  less  than  of 
every  other  theory.  There  is  no  theory  on  such  a  subject  ever 
likely  to  prove  adequate.  But  the  elaboration  of  adequate 
theories — Avere  such  a  thing  possible — is  a  small  matter  in 
comparison  Avith  the  deepening  and  enrichment  of  the  theolo¬ 
gical  mind,  Avith  casting  some  measure  of  light  into  hitherto 
unexplored  depths,  and  showing  harmonies  in  Avhat  hitherto  have 
seemed  and  been  presented  as  contradictions.  This  is  the  sort 
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of  service  which  Air.  Campbell’s  work  on  the  Atonement  has 
rendered,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  influence  that  lives  in  theology 
or  any  other  branch  of  the  moral,  or,  as  the  French  call  them, 
the  ‘  philosophical  ’  sciences.  In  these  sciences  the  power  of 
systematisation — of  abstract  definition  and  co-ordination — has 
exhausted  itself  long  ago.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in 
this  way  but  empty  ibrmuhe,  and  propositions  without  life  and 
meaning  frequently  in  proportion  to  the  rigour  with  which  they 
are  set  forth  in  logical  deduction.  What  is  really  required 
is  the  capacity  of  seeing  the  true  character  of  spiritual  and 
moral  facts,  and  the  intimate  links  that  bind  together  all  higher 
speculation,  whether  as  to  the  nature  of  God  or  man.  And 
it  is  this  capacity  which  Air.  Campbell’s  works,  both  on  the 
Atonement  and  Revelation,  so  fully  exhibit,  and  which  has 
given  them,  as  it  will  continue  to  give  them,  a  living  influence 
over  the  course  of  theological  opinion. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  author  of  such  works  had 
greatly  advanced  from  the  stage  on  which  he  stood  at  the  bar 
of  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  when  the  doctrine  of  the 
assurance  of  faith  appeared  to  him  an  essential  part  of  the 
truth,  and  he  challenged  a  verdict  on  his  own  private  opinions 
as  absolutely  the  Gospel  and  nothing  else.  Probably  Air. 
Campbell  never  receded  from  his  old  dogmatic  position.  To 
the  last  the  assurance  of  faith  may  have  been  a  vital  element 
of  his  own  experience.  Certainly  his  earlier  views  of  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  Divine  love  as  revealed  in  Christ  only  grew 
iuto  a  clearer  and  more  confident  brightness,  if  some  of  the 
forms  in  which  he  had  presented  this  great  truth  may  have 
fallen  away  from  him.  But  to  whatever  extent  he  may  have 
retained  or  modified  his  old  convictions — for  which  he  gladly 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  parish — he  had,  in  the  long  interval  be¬ 
tween  his  deposition  and  his  becoming  known  as  the  author  of 
the  ‘  Nature  of  the  Atonement,’  greatly  grown  not  only  in 
depth  of  religious  insight,  but  in  what  is  far  more  closely  allied 
to  it  than  he  or  any  of  his  friends  would  have  allowed  in  their 
earlier  years — width  and  rationality  of  comprehension.  He 
had  opened  his  mind  to  a  higher  horizon  of  knowledge,  both 
natural  and  spiritual,  than  that  which  formerly  confined  him, 
as  well  as  his  friend  Air.  Erskine.  There  are  many  indica¬ 
tions  of  this  as  we  advance  in  the  two  volumes  of  his  ‘  Alemo- 
‘  rials,’  which  we  cannot  pause  to  quote,  but  which  no  reader 
can  miss  who  has  an  eye  to  notice  the  growth  of  his  mind 
and  thought.  Formerly  he  is  shocked  at  the  mild  and  some¬ 
what  irrational  latitudinarianism  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
In  1856,  in  reference  to  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews,’  he  regards  it 
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‘  as  a  marvellous  distinction  of  the  Church  of  England  that 
‘  it  permits  the  free  utterance  within  its  pale  of  such  conflict- 
‘  ing  sentiments.  I  cannot,’  he  adds,  ‘  but  regard  it  as  an 
‘  advantage  as  compared  Avith  the  state  of  things  in  the  Church 

*  of  Scotland.  I  am  sure  free  discussion  within  the  Church  is 

*  better  than  the  constant  necessity  to  form  a  new  sect  if  one  has 
‘  any  new  thought  to  utter' 

Happily  all  three  minds  passed  into  this  higher  atmosphere  of 
light  before  they  passed  away ;  but  perhaps  Bishop  Ewing,  as 
he  had  begun  with  less  technical  theology  than  either  of  his 
friends,  a  fact  of  which  he  Avas  quite  conscious,  rose  into  this 
atmosphere  more  easily  than  others.  There  was  in  him  by 
nature  a  great  love  of  freedom  for  its  OAvn  sake,  as  a  spiritual 
good,  as  the  only  channel  through  Avhich  the  highest  spiritual 
good  can  come  to  any  soul.  Systems  of  any  kind — ncAv 
systems  as  Avell  as  old — Avere  hateful  to  him,  and  restraints 
upon  the  genuine  groAvth  of  the  religious  life.  ‘  I  do  not 

*  think  there  is  any  vitality  in  the  Athanasian  formula,’  he 
says  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Tait.  ‘  It  is  holding  up  the 

*  skeleton  of  the  dead  amidst  the  living.  To  the  great  majority 
‘  of  those  Avho  attend  our  churches  the  technical  phrases  of  the 

*  creed  are  quite  as  unintelligible  as  are  the  special  legal  expres¬ 
sions  in  a  title-deed  or  the  terms  in  a  physician’s  prescription. 

*  ...  I  Avould  keep  it  as  an  old  and  curious  heirloom  in  the 
‘  charter-chest.’  The  dogmatism  Avhich  had  surrounded  the 
great  truths  of  the  Atonement  and  of  Revelation  appeared  to 
him  mere  ‘  materialistic  substitutions  ’  for  the  truths  themselves. 
‘  Balances  and  equivalents  had  made  of  none  effect,’  he  says, 

*  the  direct  revelation  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.’ 

Every  year  EAving’s  mind  seemed  to  rise  more  above  the  envi¬ 
ronments  of  his  OAvn  church,  and  the  exclusive  principles  Avhich 
have  been  so  unhappily  associated  Avith  it.  ‘  Let  us  rise,’  he 
said  to  his  OAvn  clergy,  ‘  from  systems,  Avhether  of  Episcopacy 
‘  or  Presbytery — above  all  material  apparatus.  Let  us  rise 
‘  to  higher  things  ;  let  us  live  in  that  region  Avhich  makes  the 
‘  face  to  shine,  and  Avhere  the  heart  says,  “  I  have  seen  the 

*  “  Lord  ;  ”  Avhere  we  behold  His  glory,  and  the  Word  become 

*  flesh  is  in  the  midst  of  us.’  Among  his  last  desires  Avas  to 
testify  in  the  College  Chapel  at  (ilasgow  to  the  jKJwer  of  a 
common  faith  uniting  hisoAvn  Church  and  the  Xational  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  it  was  ouly  the  interdict  of  his  colleague. 
Bishop  Wilson,  that  prevented  him  doing  so. 

‘  I  have  had  my  time  greatly  taken  up,’  he  Avrites,  ‘  Avith  that  business 
of  Bishop  Wilson’s,  and  I  cannot  say  Iioav  much  it  has  impressed  me  with 
the  feeling  that  these  apparently  innocent  things,  Apostolic  succession 
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and  high  views  (as  they  are  called)  of  the  Christian  sacraments  are 
really  avti-Christian  in  their  operation.  When  tliey  take  shape  in 
actual  life,  they  reveal  their  meaning  to  be  a  doctrine  of  election 
which  is  just  so  much  worse  than  the  common  one  that  it  is  external 
and  official,  and  which,  moreover,  renders  the  sacraments  themselves 
uncertain  in  their  efficacy  by  demanding  the  co-operation  of  the  will 
of  the  minister  if  the  reception  of  them  is  to  be  savingly  beneficial. 
How  destructive  this  doctrine  must  be  of  all  simple  and  immediate 
fellowship  between  man  and  man,  and  between  man  and  God,  I  need 
not  say.’ 

All  his  deeper  feelings  of  the  nature  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  possibilities  of  Christian  union  seem  to  have  been  outraged 
by  this  action  of  his  colleague  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  commu¬ 
nion.  To  another  colleague,  Bishop  WordsAvorth,  he  says: — 

‘  I  confess  that  if  the  spirit  of  which  I  complain  represents  the  spirit 
of  our  Scotch  Episcojxal  Church,  it  is  a  grave  question  with  me,  and  I 
am  sure  it  is  also  with  you,  whether  Ave  should  take  part  in  a  ministry 
which  has  so  manifestly  departed  from  the  object  for  which  it  Avas 
instituted.  For  is  not  felloAvship  the  end  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  is  it  not  the  Avork  of  a  true  ministry  to  achieve  its  end  by  producing 
union  on  the  Avay  ?  Episcopacy,  as  you  Avell  knoAv,  while  claiming  su¬ 
periority  of  degree  for  the  tceW-being  of  the  Church,  never  did  among 
us  claim  to  be  necessary  for  its  being.’ 

In  these  and  other  utterances  there  is  the  note  of  genuine 
liberality,  of  a  spirit  Avhich  could  see  common  Christian  truth 
under  many  divisions,  and  Avas  prepared  to  recognise  and 
honour  it  in  Avhatever  church  it  Avas  found.  No  one  thought 
less  of  Avhat  is  popularly  knoAvn  as  Calvinism  than  Bishop 
EAving.  He  expresses  his  horror  at  a  reported  utterance  of 
the  Free  Church  Moderator,  that  all  the  ministers  of  the  Free 
Church  Avere  strict  Calvinists.  But  he  Avas  able  to  see,  like 
Erskine,  the  divine  truth  Avhich  the  Calvinistic  formulas  were 
intended  to  embody ;  and  he  Avas  ahvays  ready  for  any  mea¬ 
sure  of  practical  co-operation  with  the  Presbyterian  churches 
around  him,  and  especially  Avith  the  Established  Church, 
with  many  of  whose  clergy  he  carried  on  a  most  friendly  and 
frequent  correspondence.  His  liberality  Avas  essentially  a  part 
of  his  intensely  human  and  truth-loving  nature.  Resting  in 
one  or  two  great  central  truths,  the  light  of  his  OAvn  life, 
his  mind  was  open  on  all  sides  to  further  light  and  knowledge ; 
and  the  last  charge  which  he  delivered  on  the  ‘  Character  and 
‘  Place  of  Holy  Scripture  in  Christianity,’  in  1872,  the  year 
before  his  death,  shoAvs  his  mind  still  free  as  ever  and  longing 
for  more  light.  There  can  hardly  be  a  better  statement  of  the 
relation  of  revelation  to  Scripture  than  this  charge  contains. 
There  are  those,  Ave  ai’e  aAvare,  Avho  see  Aveakness  rather  than 
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strength  in  this  constant  progressiveness  of  mind,  especially  in 
a  bishop.  The  Church  is  supposed  to  have  settled  everything 
long  ago,  and  there  seems  an  element  of  unsettlement  and  rest¬ 
lessness  in  this  constant  sifting  of  fundamental  questions  and 
opening  of  the  mind  to  new  or  higher  views.  But  science  can 
acknowledge  no  other  attitude.  It  can  never  shut  out  light ; 
and  it  is  the  very  highest  praise  we  can  give  to  Bishop  Ewing, 
that  he  Avas  at  the  end,  as  throughout,  among  the  ‘  children  of 
‘  light  ’  and  ‘  of  the  day,’  and  not  ‘  of  the  night  nor  of  darkness.’ 

The  three  men  whose  lives  and  Avhose  work  as  teachers  we 
have  thus  briefly  touched  will  live  each  only  in  so  far  as 
they  loved  the  light,  and  sought  to  help  others  to  a  better 
vision  of  it.  Their  own  lives  became  more  beautiful,  and  their 
own  character  larger,  as  they  rose  above  the  narroAvnesses  of 
their  early  education.  It  has  been  our  business  to  shoAV  in  the 
case  of  two  of  them  how  much  more  catholic  and  scientific 
their  spiritual  and  theological  attitude  Avas  in  their  later  than 
their  earlier  years.  All  three,  not  so  much  in  virtue  of  any 
special  doctrines  AA’hich  they  taught  as  in  virtue  of  their  catho¬ 
licity  and  the  growth  of  a  rational  and  enlightened  spirit  in 
their  teaching,  have  exercised,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to 
exercise,  a  healthy  influence  upon  the  progress  of  theological 
thought  in  Scotland.  We  do  not  underestimate  the  value 
of  their  special  theology,  but  Ave  claim  to  judge  them  in  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter — to  look  at  them  from  the  outside, 
under  no  feeling  of  discipleship,  but  simply  as  forces  in  the 
movement  of  Christian  opinion  in  their  OAvn  country  especially. 
Still  more  interesting  than  anything  they  taught  was  the 
rational  method  AA-hich  more  or  less  guided  all  their  later 
teaching.  Whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  they  were  Christian 
rationalists,  ready  to  recognise  the  validity  of  many  different 
sides  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  imperfect  and  progressive 
stages  through  which  thought  in  religion,  as  in  everything  else, 
moves  onAvard  to  its  goal.  This  is  the  element  in  them  which 
we  feel  confident  was  really  good,  and  which  will  survive  for 
good  long  after  what  is  known  as  ‘  Roav  heresies,’  or  any  other 
special  opinions  Avhich  they  are  supposed  to  have  espoused,  are 
forgotten. 

And  as  this  higher  rationalism  Avas  the  best  element  of  their 
teaching,  so  it  was  that  Avhich  Scotland  most  needed  at  their 
hands.  If  theology  in  Scotland  is  not  only  so  far  to  obey 
the  same  laAv  of  diversified  increase  Avhich  characterises  it  in 
other  countries,  but  to  groAv  into  richer  and  more  fruitful 
forms  of  development,  it  can  only  be  by  the  recognition  of  the 
rational  principles  that  underlie  its  study.  Investigation  must 
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have  free  scope  here  as  in  every  other  branch  of  knowledge. 
New  light  must  be  welcome  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
come.  The  claims  of  science  must  be  meted  neither  by  the 
decisions  of  Presbyteries  nor  of  assemblies,  past  or  present. 
Every  |^roduct  of  former  thought,  every  creed  which  the  Church 
has  elaborated  and  set  in  its  history  as  the  monuments  of  its 
progress,  deserves  and  should  receive  respect,  but  never  so  as 
to  stifle  or  resist  the  living  voice  of  the  Christian  reason, 
always  seeking  a  more  enlarged  and  perfect  expression  in  a 
Science  more  complete  because  more  faithful  to  all  the  facts  of 
spiritual  experience. 


Art.  V. — 1.  The  Agamemnon.  A  Transcript  by  Robert 
Browning.  London :  1877. 

2.  Agamemnon.  A  Tragedy  taken  from  iEschvlus.  London  : 
1876. 

3.  The  Agamemnon  of  j^schglus.  Translated  into  English 
verse  by  E.  0.  A.  Morsiiead,  M.A.  London:  1876. 

4.  Three  Plays  of  Sophocles.  Translated  into  English  verse 
by  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D.  London:  i876. 

O  one,  Avithout  comparing  some  portion  of  Mr.  Browning’s 
rendering  wdth  the  original  Greek,  can  have  any  idea 
of  the  marvellous  closeness  with  which  the  original  has  been 
followed.  The  translator  has  not  been  content  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Liddell  and  Scott  version,  but  has  endeavoured,  often 
with  success,  to  give  even  the  etymological  force  of  the  original 
words.  Careful  toil  marks  every  line,  and  to  some  few  this 
transcript  will  be  a  source  of  real  enjoyment,  but  these  feAv 
must  possess  the  rare  power  of  putting  life  and  poetry  into  such 
literal  translations  as  are  published  in  Bohn’s  series.  This  is  said 
not  as  a  sneer,  for  we  have  known  men  of  true  poetic  tempera¬ 
ment  who,  ignorant  of  Greek,  read  the  dramatists  by  preference 
in  Bohn’s  series,  wishing  to  feel  certain  that  ‘  Avhere  they  were 
‘gaping  for  JEschylus  they  did  not  get  Theognis.’  Well,  such 
men  as  these  may  read  Mr.  Browning’s  ‘  Agamemnon  ’  with 
more  implicit  faith  than  they  could  give  to  many  prose  literal 
translations,  but  they  must  also  possess  the  qualification,  happily 
not  rare  nowadays,  of  being  able  to  understand  Mr.  Browning’s 
manner  of  expressing  himself.  Moreover,  it  would  be  Avell 
that  they  should  have  at  their  elbow  some  fairly  literal  trans¬ 
lation  such  as  Mr.  Conington’s  to  help  them  when,  after  read- 
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ing  a  passage  two  or  three  times,  they  quite  fail  to  see  what 
the  poet  means  to  say. 

To  the  general  British  public  iSIr.  Browning’s  version  will 
be  almost  as  completely  a  sealed  book  as  the  original  of 
^schylus;  a  fact  much  to  be  deplored,  for  a  version  of  a 
great  poet  by  a  true  poet  should  have  been  a  boon  to  the 
mass  of  readers,  not  merely  to  a  select  few.  In  ‘  Balaustion’s 
‘  Adventure  ’  Mr.  Browning  gave  this  boon.  The  translation 
of  the  ‘  Alcestis  ’  can  be  read  aloud,  so  as  in  most  places  to  be 
followed  by  the  hearer,  which  cannot  be  done  with  the  present 

M  e  do  not  ask  Mr.  Browning  to  write  in  such  perspicuous 
sort  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  but  we  think  it  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  ask  him  to  write  so  that  a  man  who  has  mastered  the 
meaning  of  any  passage  may  be  able  when  reading  aloud  to 
convey  that  meaning  to  his  hearers,  with  the  aid  of  due  emphasis 
and  inflection.  The  translator  obviously  felt  that  his  version 
was  obscure,  and  therefore  himself  qualifies  his  effort  as  per¬ 
haps  a  fruitless  adventure.  He  argues  that  ^Tischylus  is  hard 
reading,  and  therefore  that,  to  resemble  .^schylus,  the  transla¬ 
tion  must  be  hard  reading  also.  But  surely  Aeschylus  must 
have  been  intelligible,  the  phrases  if  not  the  thoughts  of  the 
man,  to  the  thirty  thousand  hearers  in  the  theatre  at  Athens. 
Can  a  dramatist  be  popular  on  the  stage  if  unintelligible  to 
the  masses?  Surely  we  must  think  that  the  obscurity  of 
ACschylus  arises  chiefly  from  our  ignorance  of  the  language,  of 
popular  well-understood  allusions  and  customs,  and  from  cor¬ 
ruptions  in  the  text.  jNIr.  Browning,  in  his  version  of  passages 
usually  accepted  as  corrupt,  has  maintained  an  obscurity  that 
corresponds  with  the  original  in  a  way  which  is  almost  hu¬ 
morous.  This  he  may  justify,  but  it  is  difficult  to  excuse 
him  when  the  obscurity  is  really  due  to  his  own  style  and  not 
to  Aeschylus  at  all.  But  let  his  version  speak  for  itself.  After 
the  prologue  by  the  Warder,  the  chorus  enters  and  speaks  as 
follows : — 

‘  Tlie  tenth  year  this,  since  Priamos’  great  match. 

King  Menelaos,  Agamemnon  King, 

— Tlie  strenuous  yoke-pair  of  the  Atreidai’s  honor. 
Two-throned,  two-sceptred,  whereof  Zeus  was  donor — 

Did  from  this  land  tlie  aid,  the  arinanient  dispatch. 

The  thousand-sailored  force  of  Argives  clamouring 
“  Arcs  ”  from  out  the  indignant  breast,  as  fling 
Passion  forth  vultures  which,  because  of  grief 
Away, — as  are  their  young  ones, — with  the  thief, 

Lofty  above  their  brood-nests  wheel  in  ring. 

Now  round  and  round  with  oar  of  either  wing. 
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Lament  the  bedded  chicks,  lost  labour  that  was  love : 

Which  hearing,  one  above 
— Whether  Apollon,  Pan  or  Zeus — that  wail. 

Sharp-piercing  bird-shriek  of  the  guests  who  fiire 
Housemates  with  gods  in  air — 

Suchanone  sends,  against  who  these  assail. 

What,  late-sent,  shall  not  fail 
Of  punishing — Erinus.’ 

The  man  Avho  tries  to  read  this  aloud  must  first  master  the 
fact  that  ‘  match  ’  means  ‘  antagonist ;  ’  he  must  also  secure  an 
audience  able  to  understand  the  expression  ‘  clamouring  Ares,’ 
and  he  will  then  with  some  difficulty  make  the  first  eight  lines 
intelligible.  ‘  This  is  the  tenth  year  since  Menelaus  and  Aga- 
‘  mcmnon  started  with  an  army  shouting  a  warlike  cry.’  Then 
comes  the  simile  of  the  vultures,  which,  in  both  Greek  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  is  hard  to  construe,  the  passage  being  possibly  corrupt,  the 
English  as  much  so  as  the  Greek  ;  but  the  passage  which  begins 
‘  Which  hearing,  one  above,’  &c.,  and  ends  with  ‘  Erinus,’ 
could  not  be  made  intelligible  to  any  hearer,  and  it  owes  its 
obscurity  to  Mr.  Browning.  The  words  of  -^schylus  may  be 
construed  as  follows : — ‘  Some  one  above,  Avhether  Apollo,  Pan, 

‘  or  Zeus,  hearing  the  sharp-piercing  bird-shriek  of  those 
‘  who  are  his  guests,  sends  against  the  transgressors  the  sure 
‘  but  tardy  Erinus.’  The  construction  is  even  more  straight¬ 
forward  than  this  English  version,  because  a  single  Greek 
word  expresses  what  requires  several  in  English.  The  involu¬ 
tion  of  this  broken  sentence  is  Browning,  not  iEschylus,  and  is 
a  defect,  not  a  beauty.  TImj  Greek  has  no  double  construction 
answering  to  the  ‘  which  hearing  that  Avail ;  ’  the  Greek  says 
plainly  and  simply  that  some  one  sends  Erinus.  The  long 
phrase — ‘  what,  late-sent,  shall  not  fail  of  punishing,’  is 
an  obscure  way  of  rendering  a  single  adjective,  and  is  as 
remote  from  the  Greek  construction  as  Johnsonian  magnilo¬ 
quence  Avoiild  be.  ‘  Who  these  assail  ’  represents  a  single 
noun,  so  that  in  fine  the  whole  passage  sins  against  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Greek  as  much  as  Potter’s  old  version,  although 
in  quite  a  different  w’ay.  Those  Avho  know  the  Greek  will  re¬ 
cognise  a  elose  adherence  to  the  original,  and  Avill  readily 
admit  that  ‘  the  guests  who  fare  housemates  with  gods  in  air  ’ 
renders  the  true  meaning  of  Twvhe  fisroiKav. 

We  much  wish  that  Mr.  Browning  had  set  a  different  aim 
before  him,  for  in  truth  we  do  not  give  the  best  idea  of  a 
foreign  author  by  using  in  English  the  very  turn  of  each 
foreign  phrase.  On  the  contrary,  this  practice  is  a  cheap  and 
common  method  of  raising  a  laugh.  Thackeray  began  it  or 
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practised  itAvith  French,  making  his  Frenchmen  speak  a  literal 
translation  of  French  phrases.  The  thing  was  droll,  and  is 
now  copied  in  every  comic  publication,  but  we  should  not  get 
a  good  translation  of  Racine  by  following  this  method.  His 
graceful  lines  would  become  grotesque,  and  the  matter  would 
not  be  much  mended  if  for  each  noun  or  adjective  we  substi¬ 
tuted  a  periphrasis  giving  the  force  of  the  word  as  indicated 
by  its  etymology. 

Perfect,  or  even  nearly  perfect,  translation  is  of  course 
impossible,  but  good  Avork  has  been  done  from  time  to  time 
Avhen  a  poet  has  felt  the  beauty  of  some  foreign  poem  strongly, 
and  has  Avritten  in  his  own  language  another  poem  giving  the 
beauty  Avhich  he  saw.  It  almost  seems  as  if  Mr.  BroAA'ning  did 
not  very  much  admire  the  ‘  Agamemnon.’  Noav  and  then  his 
version  suggests  the  almost  incredible  suspicion  that  he  wished 
to  shoAv  his  friends  hoAv  inferior  JEschylus  Avas  as  a  writer  to 
Euripides.  Surely  he  must,  have  had  a  sense  of  fun  Avhen  he 
made  the  chorus  (of  reputed  sonority  and  magniloquence) 
speak  as  follows : — 

‘  For  there’s  no  bulwark  in  man’s  Avealth  to  him 
Who,  through  a  surfeit,  kicks — into  the  dim 
And  disappearing — Right’s  great  altar.’ 

Could  a  more  ludicrous  image  be  presented  to  us  than  that  of 
a  man  Avho,  in  consequence  of  overeating,  kicks  a  great  altar 
into  the  dim?  Hermann,  Avho  is  folloAved  by  many  scholars, 
connects  sis  d<pdvsiav  Avith  sirdk^is,  and  so  obtains  the 
rational  meaning  that  Avealth  affords  no  buhvark  behind  which 
the  guilty  man  can  hide. 

Our  author  has  given  us  no  setting  to  the  play  such  as  the 
adventure  of  Balaustion,  a  story  Avhich  enabled  him  by  the 
comments  of  the  lyric  girl  to  shoAV  us  Avhat  he  himself  saAV 
in  the  ‘  Alcestis.’  Mr.  BroAvning  acted  that  play  for  us, 
creating,  as  the  French  Avould  say,  the  part  of  Heracles. 
And  the  creation  has  been  very  successful.  Some  may  think 
that  Euripides  never  intended  his  Heracles  to  be  acted  in 
that  fashion,  but  no  one  Avill  deny  that  Mr.  Browning’s  He¬ 
racles  is  a  fine  conception.  Mr.  Browning  often  writes  as 
if  he  were  acting.  He  generally  receives  the  title  of  dra¬ 
matic  from  the  public,  but  he  is  not  a  dramatic  author  in  the 
old-fashioned  sense.  The  Avords  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of 
his  characters  are  not  such  as  actors  would  like  to  use,  but  he 
is  dramatic  in  the  sense  that  he  seems  himself  to  act  each  part 
in  succession,  so  that  every  character  appears  as  if  acted  by 
BroAvning,  and  he  has  a  large  range  of  characters  which  he 
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can  act  well.  Of  course  we  all  recognise  the  actor  and  his 
mannerisms  in  every  dress,  but  so  it  must  be  with  all  actors. 
Now,  Mr.  Browning  has  not  acted  Agamemnon,  nor  Cly- 
temnestra,  nor  Cassandra,  more’s  the  pity,  and  therefore  we  say 
with  some  fear  and  trembling  perhaps  he  did  not  see  how  these 
parts  should  be  acted.  If  he  had  ever  thought  of  acting  Cas¬ 
sandra  himself,  he  could  never  have  made  her  say,  speaking  of 
Apollo, 

‘  He  was  athlete  to  me — huge  grace  breathing ;  ’ 

nor  would  he  have  liked  in  the  part  of  Clytemnestra  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  capture  of  Troy  in  these  Avords  : — 

‘  I  think  a  noise — no  mixture — reigns  i’  the  city.’ 

‘  No  mixture  ’  is  a  simple  adjective  in  the  original,  and  Miss 
Swanwick  translates  the  two  Avords  ^arjv  dfiiKTov  by  ‘ill- 
‘  blending  clamour.’ 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  Mr.  Browning’s  work  Avhere  he 
seems  to  have  been  more  in  sympathy  Avith  JEschylus : — 

‘  For  Ai'es,  gold -exchanger  for  the  dead. 

And  balance-holder  in  the  fight  o’  the  spear, 

Due-Aveight  from  Ilion  sends — 

What  moves  the  tear  on  tear — 

A  charred  scrap  to  the  Iriends  : 

Filling  Avith  Avell-packed  ashes  every  urn, 

For  man  that  Avas  the  sole  return. 

And  they  groan — praising  much,  the  Avhile, 

Now  this  man  as  experienced  in  the  strife. 

Noav  that,  fallen  nobly  on  a  slaughtered  pile 
Because  of — not  his  own — another’s  Avife.’ 

The  absence  of  tawdry  additions  to  the  original  is  certainly 
a  great  comfort,  going  far  to  counterbalance  the  oddity  of  some 
expressions.  One  cannot  help  regretting,  hoAvever,  that  a 
natural  reaction  against  smooth  commonplace  should  lately  in 
all  branches  of  art  have  led  to  affected  harshness.  After  all, 
to  be  quaint  is  a  small  merit,  Avhile  to  be  queer  is,  sooner  or 
later,  to  be  damned.  Wc  Avill  not  quarrel  Avith  the  ncAv  style 
of  spelling.  There  is  really  no  right  or  Avrong  in  the  matter ; 
the  effect  of  a  word  as  seen  or  pronounced  is  a  matter  of  asso¬ 
ciation  ;  to  those  for  Avhom  more  and  nobler  associations  g.ather 
round  Klutaimnestra  and  Kikero  than  round  Clytemnestra  and 
Cicero,  the  modern  antiques  are  best.  Heracles  shall  at  once 
displace  Hercules,  since  even  now  he  is  the  stronger.  When  Ave 
turn  to  other  translators,  Ave  see  Avell  enough  AA’hy  Mr.  BroAvning 
was  tempted  to  sacrifice  everything  to  fidelity.  Mr.  Morshead, 
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the  latest  adventurer,  gives  us  a  flowing  version  made  with 
care,  but,  not  being  a  poet,  he  worries  his  reader  by  a  frequent 
use  of  stock  expressions,  such  as  ‘  rapine  fell  ’  and  ‘  presage 
‘fair,’  often  reducing  JEschylus  to  the  level  of  Scott’s  lays. 
We  think  he  has  been  most  successful  in  rendering  the  difficult 
scene  with  Cassandra,  and  he  shows  everywhere  a  keen  and 
just  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  work.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  has  more  poetical  verve  than  ISIr.  Morshead,  and 
here  and  there  rises  to  a  high  level,  but  he  misses  out  all  that 
does  not  come  home  to  him,  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to 
find  the  translator  or  w’riter  of  the  ‘  Rubaiyat  ’  omitting  all  the 
simple  straightforward  religion  preached  by  the  chorus.  A 
plain  man  reading  the  ‘  Agamemnon  ’  of  ./Eschylus  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  old  men  of  the  chorus  believed  in  a 
supreme  God,  Zeus,  by  no  means  unlike  Jehovah,  that  they  re¬ 
garded  moral  conduct  as  pleasing  to  God  and  the  punishment  of 
crime  as  inflicted  by  God  soon  or  late.  The  reader  of  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  chorus  would  imagine  that  iEschylus  had  forestalled  the 
nineteenth  century  in  mild  pessimistic  mooning,  and  that  Mene- 
laiis  was  a  Scandinavian  sentimentalist  such  as  Mr.  Morris  loves 
to  paint.  We  shall  not  on  this  account  quarrel  with  IMr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  who  frankly  warns  us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  poured 
away  some  of  the  wine  of  .iEschylus  and  mixed  some  water  with 
what  is  left.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  grateful  to  him  for 
some  Avell-turned  phrases,  and  for  the  part  of  Clytemnestra, 
which  is  well  translated.  We  do  quarrel  Avith  him  because  his 
Avoi’k  is  unequal  and  slovenly  even  in  respect  of  grammar. 

An  amusing  comparison  of  the  various  translations  may  be 
made  by  the  help  of  two  words.  There  is  a  refrain  in  the 
hymn  concerning  Iphigenia, 

aiKivov  a'iXiioe  tine,  to  c’  tv  rikaru), 

of  Avhich  the  first  three  Avords  may  be  baldly  translated  as 
say  alas,  alas.’ 

Potter  paraphrases  the  Avhole  thus  : 

‘  Sound  high  the  strain,  the  according  notes  prolong, 

Till  conquest  listens  to  the  raptured  song.’ 

The  proportion  of  Potter  to  iEschylus  here  is  really  over¬ 
whelming. 

Milman : 

‘  Ring  out  the  dolorous  hymn,  yet  triumph  still  the  good.’ 

We  see  that  the  translator  felt  bound  to  elevate  the  style  of 
jEschylus. 
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Coningtoii : 

‘  Sing  Sorrow  !  sing  Sorrow  !  but  triumph  the  good  ’ — | 

conscientious,  but  not  poetical. 

Swanwick ; 

‘  Chant  the  dirge,  uplift  the  wail,  but  may  the  right  prevail  ’ — ' 

a  fair  paraphrase. 

Morshead : 

‘  Ah,  W’oe  and  well-a-day  !  but  be  the  issue  fair.’ 

A  scrap  of  old  ballad  is  here  made  to  do  new  duty. 

Fitzgerald  :  Leaves  out  the  refrain. 

Browning ; 

‘  Ah  Linos  say — Ah  Linos,  song  of  wail. 

But  may  the  good  prevail.’ 

The  reader  who  does  not  know  the  passage  would  in  this  last 
version  be  puzzled  by  what  seems  to  be  an  invocation  to  some 
one  called  Linos,  but  a  peep  at  the  Greek  will  show  him  that 
‘  Ah,  Linos  ’  is  merely  an  exclamation,  while  Liddell  and  Scott 
will  prove  that  the  received  etymology  of  aiXivov  is  correctly 
indicated  by  Mr.  Browning.  Who  Linos  was  does  not  much 
matter,  but  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  was  short.  Once  all 
these  facts  have  been  mastered,  we  may  perhaps  think  that 
Mr.  Browning  has  made  the  best  transcript ;  it  is  certain  that 
anyone  knowing  the  Greek  will,  after  trying  other  versions, 
come  back  to  this  one  with  a  sense  of  relief. 

By  the  way,  no  translator  of  the  above  refrain  has  adopted 
the  rendering  taught  by  the  late  James  Riddell,  that  the  old 
men  wished  the  note  of  rejoicing  in  the  song  to  prevail  over 
the  note  of  woe,  not  that  good  generally  should  prevail  over 
evil.  Perhaps  the  words  really  have  the  double  meaning,  and 
to  get  their  full  force  we  ought  to  Imagine  dispirited  trebles 
piping  their  wail  in  a  minor  key,  followed  by  a  burst  of  san¬ 
guine  baritones  with  a  grand  swell  in  the  major,  closing  on  the 
triumphant  vikutw. 

A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  ancient  mythology  and 
ancient  customs  would  be  required  to  enable  a  spectator  to 
enjoy  a  great  part  of  the  ‘  Agamemnon  ’  and  many  other  Greek 
plays  if  he  saw  them  acted,  but  unfortunately  a  drama  when 
simply  read, not  seen,  makes  sueh  large  demands  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  intelligence  of  the  reader,  that  great  plays  even  in  our 
own  language  remain  unread  and  unknown.  For  this  very  rea¬ 
son  w'e  should  have  valued  highly  comments  such  as  those  of 
Balaustion  on  the  demeanour  and  thoughts  of  the  personages 
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in  the  ‘  Agamemnon,’  which,  however,  is  hardly  a  play  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  now.  It  is  not  a  realistic 
representation  of  a  series  of  incidents.  By  far  the  greater 
part  consists  either  of  poems  recited  by  the  chorus — who  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  actors  at  all,  and  were  not  on  the 
stage — or  of  long  speeches  addressed  by  a  single  personage 
from  the  stage  to  the  crowd  below  who  formed  the  chorus. 

Even  when  two  people  happen  to  be  on  the  stage,  dialogue  is 
almost  wholly  avoided,  and  it  may  well  be  that  part  of  the 
poi)ularity  of  the  play  is  owing  to  this  undramatic  form  which 
makes  it  almost  a  poem,  although  it  is  also  true  that  this  poem 
contains  dramatic  scenes  of  extraordinary  power. 

The  ‘  Agamemnon  ’  may  be  analysed  into  three  parts,  each 
of  which  is  extremely  beautiful,  even  if  considered  separately 
from  the  I’est.  We  have  a  complete  poem  recited  by  the  chorus 
describing  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  and  ending  with  her 
death ;  another  complete  poem  describing  the  flight  of  Helen, 
and  ending  Avith  her  reception  in  Troy,  seemingly  a  blessing, 
really  a  curse ;  and  lastly  we  have  a  drama  showing  the 
arrival  and  murder  of  Agamemnon.  The  three  parts  are 
all  hannonious,  conspiring  to  produce  one  general  effect,  but 
the  mere  Avrittcn  copy  Avithout  stage  directions  often  leaves  us 
in  doubt  as  to  hoAV  these  parts  Avere  blended  together.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  by  change  of  attitude,  position,  and 
demeanour,  the  chorus  marked  in  the  clearest  possible  Avay  the 
separation  betAveen  those  periods  during  Avhich  they  Avere  the 
singers  of  a  sacred  hymn,  and  those  in  Avhich  they  represented, 

Avith  some  approach  to  realism,  personages  taking  part  in  the 
action  of  the  drama.  When  these  stage  directions  are  AA'holly 
omitted,  as  in  Mr.  BroAvning’s  transcript,  the  reader  Avill  often 
be  startled  by  a  sudden  descent  from  passages  of  great  lyrical 
grandeur  to  others  spoken  by  the  same  men,  but  so  Avorded  as 
to  indicate  plainly  that  the  speakers  Avere  commonplace  people, 
incapable  of  inventing  the  Avords  they  had  previously  delivered. 

The  sacred  hymns  are  appropriate  to  the  old  men  Avho  sing 
them,  being  such  as  they  Avould  love  ;  but  the  old  people  Avho 
prattle  about  tottering  along  on  three  legs  could  not  in  their 
proper  characters  have  used  the  language  describing  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Iphigenia  or  the  flight  of  Helen.  It  would  be  a  mis-  I 
take  to  suppose  that  the  portion  headed  KOMMATIKA  in¬ 
cluded  all  those  parts  Avhich  are  spoken  or  sung  by  the  choreutai 
in  character. 

The  poem  of  Iphigenia  begins  Avith  the  entrance  of  the 
chorus  after  a  prologue  has  been  spoken  by  the  Warder,  and 
ends  before  the  first  dramatic  interlude.  The  course  of  this 
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poem  is  interrupted  by  a  passage  in  Avhich  the  old  men  describe 
themselves,  and  ask  Clytemnestra  the  meaning  of  the  sacrificial 
fires ;  the  Queen  does  not  seem  to  be  on  the  stage,  and  they 
wait  for  no  answer,  but  abruptly  resume  the  story  of  Iphigenia. 
When  the  play  is  simply  read,  no  reason  appears  why  the 
poem  should  be  interrupted  by  a  passage  which  is  almost 
humorous ;  but  if  we  think  of  the  necessary  action  accom¬ 
panying  the  words  we  see  that  the  first  verses  wei*e  chanted  as 
the  chorus  marched  in ;  that  the  passage  spoken  in  character 
was  probably  delivered  with  a  complete  change  of  demeanour 
while  the  crowd  was  taking  up  its  place  round  the  central 
altar ;  and  that  when  their  final  solemn  station  had  been  reached 
on  or  round  this  thymele,  it  would  be  quite  appropriate  that 
they  should  resume  the  solemn  hymn  with  dignity.  It  is 
strange,  however,  that  they  should  address  Clytemnestra  and 
get  no  response.  Another  break  in  the  poem  is  formed  by  a 
passage  expressing  a  kind  of  protest  against  the  conduct  of 
Artemis,  to  the  effect  that,  if  men  would  simply  trust  to  the 
supreme  god  and  his  divine  laws,  all  would  be  well.  This 
protest  might  be  so  acted  on  the  stage  as  to  be  no  interruption. 
A  change  of  melody,  even  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  chorus,  would  suffice.  The  hymn  closes  by  a  strophe  in 
which  the  chorus  give  their  own  reflections  on  the  story,  which 
are  rather  commonplace.  A  similar  return  from  the  past  to 
the  present,  from  the  elevated  hymn  to  the  customary  reflec¬ 
tions  of  respectable  people,  will  be  found  on  examination  to 
j)recede  each  dramatic  interlude  in  the  play.  The  name 
dramatic  interlude  is  given  advisedly ;  for  w’hile  the  plays  of 
Sophocles  are  dramas  with  choral  interludes,  the  ‘  Agamemnon  ’ 
is  a  lyrical  performance  with  dramatic  interludes. 

When  the  poem  was  ended  and  the  old  men  had  moralised 
thereon,  Clytemnestra  entered,  and  standing  on  a  raised  plat¬ 
form,  our  modern  stage,  was  addressed  by  the  chorus,  grouped 
below  in  front,  where  the  pit  of  a  modern  theatre  is.  She 
answers  their  questions  as  a  modern  orator  answers  questions 
from  the  hustings,  tells  them  Troy  is  taken,  and  describes  how 
the  signal  came  from  Ida  by  beacons  successively  fired ;  in 
another  speech  she  draws  a  picture  of  the  sack  of  Troy.  These 
speeches  serve  the  dramatic  purpose  of  introducing  Clytem¬ 
nestra  to  us  with  great  splendour. 

The  first  interlude  is  now  over,  Clytemnestra  retires,  and 
the  chorus,  after  a  few  words  of  farewell,  ‘  prepare  to  address 
the  gods  rightly.’  They  cease  to  be  mere  commonplace  elders 
of  the  city,  and  with  an  invocation  to  Zeus  begin  the  second 
solemn  hymn,  which  describes  the  flight  of  Helen.  This  poem 
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is  interrupted  by  the  scene  in  whieh  a  Herald  brings  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  news  that  Troy  had  fallen.  In  preparation  for 
this  seene  the  old  men  at  line  440  revert  from  the  past  to  the 
present,  from  the  flight  of  Helen  to  their  own  position  and 
feelings,  which  are  described  in  two  strophes. 

Mr.  Browning  has  followed  the  usual  arrangement  in  giving 
Clytemnestra  the  speech  announcing  the  Herald’s  approach, 
but  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  the  general  scheme  if,  as 
Scaliger  thought,  this  speech  were  allotted  to  the  chorus ;  we 
should  then,  as  usual,  have  some  lines  spoken  by  them  after  the 
conclusion  of  their  ode,  and  telling  the  spectators  the  name  of 
the  coining  actor.  This  is  no  work  for  a  queen,  and  the 
Herald,  when  he  comes,  addresses  himself  exclusively  to  the 
chorus,  which  he  could  hardly  have  done  if  Clytemnestra  had 
been  present.  He  greets  his  country  and  his  countrymen, 
expresses  his  own  joy,  tells  the  great  news,  and  describes  the 
sufferings  of  the  army  before  Troy.  Clytemnestra  certainly 
hears  some  part  of  the  Herald’s  speech,  for  when  lie  ends  she 
speaks,  boasting  of  the  accuracy  of  the  news  she  had  long 
before  announced.  She  then  despatches  the  Herald  to  Aga¬ 
memnon  with  a  message,  and  leaves  the  stage.  There  is 
nothing  realistic  in  the  dialogue ;  her  short  appeai’ance  seems 
designed  simply  to  give  the  Herald  breathing  space.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  describe  the  tempest  Avhich  sejiarated  Menelaus  from 
Agamemnon  while  they  were  returning  to  Greece,  and  then 
this  interlude  ends  abruptly.  He  takes  no  farewell,  nor  do  the 
chorus  bid  him  godspeed.  Without  a  line  of  preparation  they 
return  to  the  story  of  Helen,  taking  it  up  at  line  662,  exactly 
where  they  left  off  at  line  440.  The  description  of  Helen’s 
flight  and  her  reception  in  Troy  closes  at  line  724,  with  the 
declaration  that  this  lovely  bride  was  really  an  avenging  fury 
sent  by  Jove.  The  chorus  now  become  mere  old  men  full  of 
ancient  saws;  as  usual  the  concluding  strophes  are  full  of 
moralising,  and,  when  the  poem  ends,  the  chorus  as  usual 
announce  the  approach  of  the  personage  who  is  to  open  the 
next  dramatic  scene.  Agamemnon  an-ives,  and  the  main 
action  of  the  play  begins. 

We  are  probably  justified  in  regarding  this  earlier  part  of 
the  ‘  Agamemnon  ’  as  an  example  of  the  old-fashioned  Thespian 
drama,  which  never  attempted  to  represent  any  other  incident 
than  such  as  could  be  indicated  by  the  coming  or  going  of  one 
actor.  Unity  of  time  and  place  has  nothing  to  do  with  such 
a  performance  as  this.  Of  course,  the  old  men  did  not  stand 
singing  from  the  time  Troy  was  taken  until  Agamemnon 
arrived.  Whether  Clytemnestra  was  or  was  not  present  when 
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the  Herald  told  his  news  would  not  matter.  The  form  of  the 
art  was  familiar  to  the  spectators,  and  they  knew  what  they 
Avere  to  take  for  granted  as  well  as  the  audience  listening  to 
the  Italian  ‘  Maggi  ’  know  this  to-day.  The  chorus  took  care  to 
tell  them  what  personage  the  actor  Avas  going  to  represent  as 
he  came  upon  the  stage,  and  this  AA-as  quite  sufficient.  They 
gave  the  actor  a  little  rest  from  time  to  time  by  addressing 
him,  and  he  gave  them  a  long  rest  as  he  recited  his  speeches. 
AV'hen  he  Avent  off,  the  chorus  reverted  to  the  main  business  of 
the  day,  the  lyric  song,  and  might  take  it  up  exactly  at  the 
place  Avhere  they  left  off. 

Extraordinary  art  is  shoAvn  throughout  the  ‘  Agamemnon  ’ 
in  so  arranging  the  incidents  that  each  actor  may  speak  at  the 
full  pitch  of  his  voice  Avith  truth  to  nature.  The  presence  of 
the  chorus  forming  a  croAvd  who  might  be  addressed  collectively 
enabled  this  to  be  done,  and  this  use  of  the  chorus  had  an 
important  influence  on  the  earlier  forms  of  Greek  tragedy. 

When  Agamemnon  entered,  the  performance  became  much 
more  like  our  oaa-u  stage  play,  but  even  then  .lEschylus  seems 
to  have  avoided  dialogue  between  tAvo  actors  on  the  stage, 
feeling,  perhaps,  that  the  shouting  necessary  to  make  the  spec¬ 
tators  hear  Avould  seem  unnatural  in  a  mere  conversation. 
Agamemnon  arrived  in  a  chariot,  Avith  Cassandra  beside  him 
or  folloAving  him  in  another  car,  and  Avas  probably  accompanied 
by  a  retinue  of  soldiers.  lie  did  not  dismount  at  once,  but 
remained  standing  in  his  chariot  in  the  orchestra  before  the 
stage,  as  if  at  the  front  door  of  his  palace.  Clytemnestra  and 
he  did  not  converse.  He  harangued  his  people  from  the  chariot, 
and  then  she  harangued  them  also  ;  some  lines  in  her  speech  are 
addressed  to  .Vgamemnon,  but  in  the  main  her  speech,  though 
in  honour  of  the  king,  Avas  directed  to  the  chorus.  She  was 
surrounded  by  mute  attendants,  Avho,  at  her  command,  laid 
doAvn  splendid  garments  for  Agamemnon  to  tread  on  as  he  left 
the  chariot  to  ascend  the  stage  by  the  central  steps.  He  did 
not  quite  like  being  kept  standing  so  long,  and  compared  the 
length  of  Clytemnestra’s  speech  to  the  length  of  his  own 
absence.  He  Avas  averse  to  exhibit  pride  by  treading  on  these 
purple  trappings,  but  was  over-persuaded,  taking  his  boots  off 
first,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  nffies.  No  sooner  had  Agamemnon 
reached  the  stage  than  he  Avas  silent,  and  apparently  passed 
Avith  Clytemnestra  into  the  palace.  The  chorus,  knoAving  the 
queen’s  real  character,  Avere  aAve-struck,  not  triumphant.  Cas¬ 
sandra  meanwhile  stood  motionless  in  her  chariot.  Agamem¬ 
non’s  attendants,  and  the  slaves,  who  laid  the  trappings  down, 
went  off  Avhile  the  chorus  Avere  singing  their  prophetic  fears, 
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so  as  to  prepare  the  audience  for  what  was  to  come.  When  the 
stage  and  orchestra  were  ready,  the  queen  returned  to  tell 
Cassandra  she  must  enter  the  palace.  Observe  that  she  spoke 
to  her  at  a  distance.  Cassandra  was  mute,  and  Cly  temnestra  left 
her  with  some  show  of  contempt.  The  chorus  expressed  pity 
for  the  captive,  who  ])robably  left  the  chariot  and  ascended  the 
stage  while  she  cried  on  Apollo  to  tell  her  to  what  roof  she  was 
come.  Here  begins  a  scene  worthy  of  the  greatest  actress  the 
w’orld  ever  saw.  In  a  dialogue  with  the  chorus  Cassandra 
gives  her  own  story,  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  legend  of  Thyestes, 
and  a  description  of  the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  instantly 
about  to  happen.  Sometimes  she  speaks  in  her  own  mind,  and 
sometimes  possessed  by  the  prophetic  frenzy.  We  have  no 
more  long  set  speeches  suitable  simply  for  declamation,  but  an 
unparalleled  dramatic  scene.  The  words  of  the  prophetess 
of  truth,  cursed  in  the  fated  unbelief  of  all  who  hear  her,  would 
rouse  the  spectators  almost  to  the  frenzy  of  the  seer  herself. 
What  ?  Agamemnon  is  in  there.  The  woman,  beautiful, 
miserable,  wise,  M-arns  you — screams  to  you — tells  you  the 
whole  story,  which  will  even  now  be  irrevocable  fact ;  and  you, 
crowd  of  old  wiseacres,  stand,  and  listen,  and  admii’e,  and  ask 
questions,  and  all  the  while  the  fatal  net  is  closing  round  the 
king,  and  Cly  temnestra,  unseen  within,  grasps  the  fatal  axe. 
Would  that  Mr.  Browning  had  given  us  one  phrase  that  Cas¬ 
sandra  might  use  1  If  ever  inspired  poet  wrote,  .^schylus  was 
inspired  when  he  wrote  this  scene.  The  old  Thespian  mum¬ 
mery  was  gone,  gone  for  ever.  Warm  flesh  and  blood  had  spoken 
on  the  stage — spoken  with  beauty  and  with  power — and  in  the 
whirl  of  emotion  which  the  audience  felt  they  hailed  the  birth 
of  a  new  art. 

Mr.  Browning  lets  Cassandra  quit  the  scene  using  these 
words : — 

‘  But  I  will  go, — even  in  the  household  wailing 
My  fate  and  Agamemnon’s.  Life  suflBce  me  ! 

Ah,  strangers ! 

I  cry  not  “  ah  ” — as  bird  at  bush — through  terror 
Idly  !  To  me,  the  dead,  bear  witness  this  much  : 
when,  for  me — woman,  there  shall  die  a  woman. 

And,  lor  a  man  ill-wived,  a  man  shall  perish  ! 

This  hospitality  I  ask  as  dying. 

CHORDS. 

O  sufferer,  thee — thy  foretold  fate  I  pity. 

KASSAXDRA. 

Yet  once  for  all,  to  speak  a  speech,  I  fain  am : 

No  dirge,  mine  for  myself  !  The  sun  I  pray  to. 
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Fronting  his  last  light !  — to  my  own  avengers — 

That  from  my  hateful  slayers  they  exact  too 
Pay  for  the  dead  slave — easy-managed  hand’s  work  !  ’ 

A  poet  should  have  felt  what  Cassandra  felt,  and  put  such 
words  into  her  mouth  as  would  have  enabled  an  actress  to  show 
those  feelings  and  carry  her  audience  with  her.  This  is  what 
.^schylus  did.  Mr.  Browning  has  preferred  to  give  us  a 
mosaic  copy  where  every  beautiful  tint  in  the  original  is 
represented  by  half  a  dozen  coarse  broken  bits  ill  patched 
together.  He  is  faithful  to  w'ord  arrangement  and  etymology, 
false  to  art  and  feeling.  He  is  clearly  right  in  giving  the 
next  four  lines  to  the  chorus,  who  maunder  about  the  frail 
state  of  mortals  in  a  style  w'hich  Cassandra  at  this  supreme 
ihoment  could  never  adopt. 

Mr.  Symonds,  whose  description  of  the  ‘  Agamemnon  ’  is  very 
beautiful,  mentions  as  especially  dramatic  the  moment  of  sus¬ 
pense  which  follows,  filled  by  this  moralising  of  the  old  men 
and  ended  by  the  cry  of  the  king  as  he  is  murdered.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  audience  has  been  by  this  time  roused  into 
intense  excitement,  and  that  the  cry  adds  to  the  feeling,  but 
the  climax  can  hardly  come  when  the  stage  is  empty.  Mere 
incident  will  not  affect  an  audience  to  the  utmost ;  for  this  the 
presence  of  a  great  actor  is  required.  After  the  cry  the  hearers 
would  be  in  a  state  of  horror  and  suspense,  very  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  trembling,  undecided  crowd  of  old  men.  The 
real  climax  comes  when,  doors  thrown  wide,  Clytemnestra 
advances,  defiant,  axe  in  hand,  and  glories  in  her  deed. 

Here  again  is  a  situation  which  might  make  a  Rachel  or  a 
Siddons  rise  from  the  dead  if  they  could  have  a  stage  to  act 
it  on : — 

iroWwi'  irapfiiOir  k'aipiatc  tipriftiyutr, 

Tuvarri'  einelrovk  i7raitT)(yydi'itTOfiai, 

Every  word  strong,  every  word  capable  of  receiving  a  true  and 
forcible  intonation.  Browning  puts  it ; — 

‘  Much  having  been  before  to  purpose  spoken, 

The  opposite  to  say  I  shall  not  shamed  be.’ 

From  this  the  reader  can  gather  that  JEschylus  put  into  Cly- 
temnestra’s  lips  words  by  which  she  defiantly  defends  herself 
against  the  charge  of  cowardly  deceit.  She  anticipates  accu¬ 
sation,  and  answers  not  the  charge  of  murder,  but  the  charge 
of  lying.  What  the  reader  cannot  gather  is  the  forcible  and 
splendid  burst  of  language  in  which  this  is  expressed.  In 
English  the  suspended  sense  of  the  first  clause  is  a  fault 
which  in  a  schoolboy’s  exercise  Avould  be  corrected  by  his 
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master.  ‘  Having  been  spoken,’  with  its  weak  little  words  all 
scattered,  is  no  representative  of  the  Greek  slprjfisvcov.  ‘  To 
‘  purpose  ’  is  obscure  and  affected  where  xaiptas  is  clear.  ‘  I 
‘  shall  not  shamed  be  ’  is  neither  English  nor  Greek.  The 
Greek  future  is  a  single  w'ord  corresponding  in  no  Avay  to  the 
awkward  inversion  and  unusual  use  of  ‘  shamed.’  No  actress 
could  produce  her  effect  with  such  a  speech,  and  yet  Mr. 
Browning  is  called  a  dramatic  poet.  Assuredly  he  could  have 
done  much  better  had  he  not  deliberately  chosen  to  do  the 
wrong  thing. 

Clytemnestra  and  the  chorus  wrangle.  ^Egisthus  comes  on 
and  bullies,  and  finally  the  jday  subsides  without  solution. 
The  old  men  are  cowed,  and  Clytemnestra  in  a  griind  way 
forgives  them.  The  play  is  a  prologue  to  the  great  act  of  the 
Oresteia  related  in  the  ‘  Choephoroi.’ 

In  the  scenes  with  Cassandra  before  the  murder,  and  Avith 
Clytemnestra  afterwards,  the  poet  was  swept  away  by  his 
dramatic  feelings,  and  in  Avriting  these  scenes  he  invented 
the  real  Greek  drama,  not  by  plan  aforethought,  but  by  the 
inspiration  of  his  subject.  In  form  he  adheres  to  an  addi’ess 
from  one  actor  to  the  chorus,  but  the  sjnrit  is  changed.  The 
arrival  of  Agamemnon,  the  prophecy  of  Cassandra,  the  murder 
of  the  king,  and  the  boast  of  Clytemnestra  form  a  real  dra¬ 
matic  representation  of  a  fact  happening  then  and  there.  The 
chorus  changed  its  character,  and  the  Avoi’ds  assigned  to  it 
might  have  been  spoken  by  a  fcAv  persons  on  the  stage.  They 
became  actors,  Avhereas  before  they  had  been  alternately  singers 
of  a  sacred  hymn  and  listeners  to  set  speeches. 

The  proposition  that  ..Eschylus  invented  a  ncAv  art  Avhile 
Avriting  the  ‘  Agamemnon  ’  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  The 
‘  Choephoroi  ’  which  folloAvs  is  a  complete  drama  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  chorus  takes  part  in  the  action  throughout,  and, 
Avhen  the  stage  A\-as  empty,  recited  only  such  short  poems  as  might 
serve  to  divide  acts.  In  its  arrangement  the  ‘  Choephoroi’  might 
have  been  planned  by  Sophocles.  As  usual  Avhen  Ave  pass 
from  one  artistic  form  to  that  next  evolved,  something  Avas 
gained,  something  lost.  As  a  dramatic  entertainment  far 
more  Avas  gained  than  lost ;  and  if  even  noAv  the  ‘  Agamemnon  ’ 
and  ‘  Choephoroi  ’  were  successively  acted,  the  spectators  Avould, 
we  venture  to  say,  prefer  the  later  play.  The  long  hymns  of 
the  ‘  Agamemnon,’  so  beautiful  to  read,  Avould  be  a  trifle  dull 
recited  by  bands  of  performers.  The  declamation  of  the  single 
actor  about  the  taking  of  Troy  or  the  shipAvreck  of  Menelaus, 
magnificent  poetry  as  it  is,  would  be  someAvhat  like  a  reading 
of  Milton:  Ave  should  admire,  but  remain  cold.  The  play 
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would  not  begin  until  Agamemnon  arrived,  and  it  would  be  over 
by  the  time  Clytemnestra  had  finished  her  great  speech  after 
Agamemnon’s  death.  In  the  ‘  Choephoroi,’  on  the  contrary,  the 
interest  is  dramatic  from  first  to  last.  The  return  of  Orestes, 
the  present  woe  of  Electra,  the  recognition  of  the  brother  and 
sister,  the  invocation  of  Agamemnon,  whose  hidden  shade  listens 
to  son  and  daughter,  the  meeting  of  Clytemnestra  and  her  son, 
the  death  of  yEgisthus,  the  pleading  for  life  or  death  between 
mother  and  son,  with  the  final  frenzy  of  Orestes,  form  one 
unbroken  chain  of  dramatic  scenes  of  the  most  perfect  kind, 
ending  in  a  climax  far  finer  than  that  of  the  ‘  Agamemnon.’ 
Yet  the  ti’anslations  of  the  ‘  Agamemnon  ’  outnumber  those  of 
the  ‘  Choephoroi  ’  perhaps  by  ten  to  one,  precisely  because  the 
‘  Agamemnon  ’  is  as  much  a  poem  as  a  drama,  while  the  ‘  Choe¬ 
phoroi  ’  is  above  all  things  a  play. 

One  of  Sophocles’  great  plays,  ‘  The  Trachinian  Virgins,’  has 
met  with  injustice  owing  to  the  same  cause.  F.  W.  Schlegel 
treats  this  tragedy,  recounting  the  death  of  Deianira  and 
Heracles,  with  positive  contempt,  and  the  general  impression 
seems  to  be  that  as  a  work  of  art  it  is  inferior  to  the  other 
plays  of  Sophocles.  A  translation  by  Professor  Lewis  Camp¬ 
bell  is  obviously  intended  to  enable  the  English  reader  to 
compare  the  three  great  heroines  of  Sophocles,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  no  previous  translator  has  shown  so  keen  a  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  womanly  qualities  of  Antigone,  Electra,  and 
Deianira.  It  may  be  granted  that  many  readers  will  find  the 
story  of  Deianira  and  Heracles  somewhat  dull,  whereas  the 
histories  of  Antigone  and  Electra  cannot  fail  to  move  all  who 
are  not  insensible.  If,  however,  the  three  tragedies  were  put 
upon  the  stage,  the  verdict  as  to  their  relative  merits  might  not 
improbably  be  reversed  ;  it  would  certainly  be  much  modified. 
The  noble  figure  of  Antigone  would,  as  was  proved  by  Helen 
Faucit,  command  our  deepest  reverence  and  admiration ;  the 
devotion  of  Electra  to  her  father,  and,  above  all,  her  love  for 
Orestes,  would  perhaps  touch  the  spectator  even  more  than 
the  heroism  of  Antigone ;  but  seen  on  the  stage  the  gentle 
and  nohle  Deianira,  Avrecked  by  her  very  love  and  simplicity, 
would  sway  our  hearts  with  sweeter  and  surer  touch  than 
either  the  stern  devotee  or  the  vengeful  daughter  plotting 
her  mother’s  murder.  Antigone  is  almost  above  the  earth, 
and  the  object  for  which  she  sacrifices  her  life  and  her  love  is 
one  Avhich  to  us  nowadays  savours  of  superstition.  Electra,  if 
she  loved  her  father  and  brother  dearly,  yet  hated  her  mother 
with  a  rancour  which  seen  on  the  stage  Avould  repel — not  only 
would  her  entrance,  squalid  and  full  of  hate  as  of  grief,  be 
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unprepossessing,  but  her  final  appearance  would  be  most 
horrible  as  she  listened  to  the  murder  of  her  mother,  and 
urged  the  striking  of  another  blow.  Yet  almost  every  edu¬ 
cated  English  man  or  woman  has  some  acquaintance  with 
Antigone  and  Electra,  while  very  few  know  anything  of 
Deianira  or  the  death  of  Heracles  as  Sophocles  conceived  it. 
For  this  very  reason  the  attempt  shall  be  made  to  give,  with 
Mr.  Campbell’s  help,  such  comment  on  this  play  as  may  in 
some  feeble  way  supply  the  elements  which  actual  representa¬ 
tion  affords. 

The  story  of  Ipbitus  is  the  background  from  which  the 
action  of  the  play  stands  out.  Heracles,  upon  a  trifling  quarrel, 
killed  both  Iphitus  and  his  father  Eurytus,  king  of  G^chalia, 
sacked  the  unoffending  town,  and  sent  the  dead  chief’s  daughter, 
lole,  home  to  supplant  his  own  true  wife.  What  wonder  if  the 
ancient  oracles,  promising  him  rest  at  this  very  hour,  mean  not 
happy  rest,  but  swift  death  ?  Deianira,  in  mere  simplicity  of 
guileless  love,  sends  him  a  poisoned  robe,  and,  learning  the 
result  of  her  action,  takes  her  own  life  before  the  hero  is 
brought  in  agony  by  his  son  Hyllus  to  their  home  in  Trachis. 
Heracles  and  Deianira  do  not  meet.  Dialogue  between  them 
would  have  distracted  our  mind  from  greater  tragic  issues.  If 
they  met  after  the  poison  began  to  work,  we  should  for  a  while 
be  chiefly  interested  in  watching  whether  the  woman  would  or 
would  not  be  able  to  exculpate  herself,  ■whether  the  man  would 
or  would  not  believe  her.  This  situation  belongs  to  melodrama, 
being  pathetic,  not  tragic.  Whether  this  woman  does  or  does  not 
win  credence  is  a  mere  accident,  and  after  all  does  not  much 
concern  the  world  at  large.  Pain,  failure,  hate  where  love 
should  be,  our  crimes,  our  follies,  and  their  bitter  fruits,  the 
irony  of  the  gods — these  are  the  tragic  i)oints  which  pierce 
men’s  souls  for  ever,  and  from  these  Sophocles  allows  no 
distraction.  Our  author  here,  as  in  the  ‘  Philoctetes,’  accepts 
physical  pain  as  thoroughly  tragic,  and,  we  think,  rightly. 
Surely  those  who  call  pain  a  small  thing  can  never  have  felt 
it,  and  it  lies  with  the  actor  to  prevent  the  ugliness  of  all 
suffering  from  alienating  our  sympathy.  When  we  meet  with 
the  written  Greek  cries  arranged  so  as  not  to  break  the  metre, 
we  must  remember  that  in  Greek  every  sob  is  indicated.  In 
our  freer  form  of  art  the  actor  puts  in  exclamations  where 
he  feels  they  are  required.  If  all  Mr.  Irving’s  cries  were 
found  in  Shakespeare’s  text,  unthinking  readers  might  call 
Hamlet  chicken-hearted.  Heracles  would  have  met  simple 
death  with  defiance ;  but  in  the  fangs  of  pain,  in  the  grip  of 
disease,  even  the  mightiest  are  crushed.  Pain  then  we  have. 
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not  continuous,  for  this  would  exclude  all  other  emotions,  but, 
with  truth  to  nature,  in  mighty  spasms,  with  intervals  of  rest. 

When  the  tragedy  of  Deianira — to  which  we  will  presently 
return — has  wrought  the  audience  to  such  a  point  that  they  are 
prepared  for  any  scene,  however  terrible,  Heracles  is  brought 
upon  the  stage  in  fevered  sleep,  Hyllas,  who  now  knows 
that  his  mother  had  wrought  innocently,  stands  near  his 
father,  and  by  heedless  speech  wakes  him  to  conscious  pain. 

Heracles’  first  impulse  is  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  and 
injustice  of  the  gods.  For  a  moment  the  hope  that  even 
yet  Zeus  may  send  a  healer  deludes  him,  only  to  cause  a 
bitterer  agony.  The  attendants  would  fain  help  him,  as  in 
the  eagerness  of  prayer  and  hope  he  strives  to  raise  himself; 
but  their  touch  brings  on  a  paroxysm.  Then  comes  the 
thought  of  failure,  of  how  much  he  had  done  for  men ;  and 
this  was  the  end  of  all; — 

‘  Where  are  ye,  men,  whom  over  Hellas  wide 
This  arm  hath  freed,  and  o’er  the  ocean  tide. 

And  through  rough  brakes,  from  every  monstrous  thing  ? 

But  now  in  my  misfortune  none  will  bring 
A  sword  to  aid,  a  fire  to  quell  this  fire.’ 

The  attendants  flinch  in  terror,  and  the  son  takes  their  place, 
when,  in  an  agony  of  still  more  terrible  pain,  the  hero  calls 
upon  his  son  to  kill  him,  and  then  thinks  upon  the  cause  of  all 
— the  mother.  Observe  with  what  perfect  nature  Deianira  is 
brought  to  his  mind.  Looking  on  the  son  he  thinks  of  the 
mother,  and  to  think  and  to  curse  are  one.  The  boy  is  taken 
too  much  unawares  to  be  ready  with  exculpation,  and  Heracles 
continues  wildly ; — 

‘  Many  hot  toils  and  hard  beyond  report 
With  hands  and  struggling  shoulders  have  I  borne. 

But  no  such  labour  has  the  Thunderer’s  wife 
Or  sour  Eurystheus  ever  given,  as  this. 

Which  (Eneus’  daughter  of  the  treacherous  eye 
Hath  fastened  on  my  back,  this  amply  woven 
Net  of  the  Furies  that  is  breaking  me.’ 

He  describes  his  agony  in  words  too  terrible  to  be  quoted 
on  cold  paper : — 

‘  Yet  me  nor  Lapiths,  nor  Earth’s  giant  brood. 

Nor  Centaur’s  monstrous  violence  could  subdue. 

Nor  Hellas,  nor  the  stranger,  nor  all  lands 
Where  I  hare  gone,  cleansing  the  world  from  harms ; 

But  a  soft  woman,  without  manhood’s  strain. 

Alone  and  weaponless  hath  conquered  me.’ 
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And  so  it  still  is.  Our  mighty  ones  fall  before  a  little  grain, 
a  poison-germ.  Our  hearts  are  broken  when  our  wives  betray  us. 
All  this  is  true  now  in  England  as  then  in  Attica.  But  no  more 
curses ;  bring  out  the  woman,  says  the  hero,  and  I  will  slay 
her  righteously.  The  son  shrinks  at  the  mention  of  his  mother, 
dead  even  now,  but  Heracles  supposes  that  he  shrinks  through 
simple  pity,  and  claims  that  pity  for  himself,  not  her.  Then 
suddenly  he  shudders  at  the  thought  that  he,  Heracles,  has 
asked  for  pity ;  but  he  will  justify  even  this.  He  bares  his 
breast. 

‘  O  see ! 

Ye  people,  gaze  on  this  poor  (luivering  flesh, 

Look  with  compassion  on  my  misery.’ 

Another  spasm  follows,  when,  looking  on  his  bare  body,  he 
thus  addresses  it ; — 

‘  O  breast  and  back, 

O  hands  and  arms  of  mine,  ye  are  the  same 
Tliat  crushed  the  dweller  of  the  Nemean  wild.’ 

And  then  a  little  comforted,  even  in  death,  to  think  of  all  that 
he  has  done,  his  mind  runs  over  those  great  triumphs. 

‘  But  now 

Jointless  and  riven  to  tatters,  I  am  wrecked 
Thus  utterly  by  imperceptible  woe  ;  ’ 

one  thing  only  is  left.  Bring  Deianira  hither.  Then  Hyllus 
tells  her  fatal  error  and  her  death.  The  hero’s  mind  is 
dull  with  jtain  and  sickness,  but  at  last  he  understands. 
No  word  of  pity  comes  from  him  for  Deianira.  It  is  easy 
to  explain  this  by'  saying  that  hero  and  author  were  mere 
pagans,  but  if  Sophocles  had  thought  the  sentiment  artistically 
right  we  should  have  found  it  here.  The  revulsion  of  feeling 
in  favour  of  Deianira  would  give  rise  to  a  sort  of  attendrissement 
wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the  situation.  To  make  this  soften¬ 
ing  effective,  much  love  must  have  been  shown  by'  Heracles 
to  Deianira  previously,  whereas  the  hero  fell  by  his  ungoverned 
passions,  and  we  have  no  hint  that  he  was  romantically  at¬ 
tached  to  his  wife.  Hyllus,  in  giving  his  explanation,  names 
Nessus  as  author  of  the  charm ;  then  a  great  awe  falls  on 
Heracles,  he  remembers  the  oracle  and  accepts  his  fate. 
Now  we  see  the  hero  once  more  noble  and  strong,  resolved 
to  face  death  with  dignity.  On  the  summit  of  Mount  G^^ta, 
on  a  funeral  pyre,  he  will  depart,  w’hile  the  flames  which 
take  his  life  quench  the  worse  agony  of  the  poison.  Hyllus  is 
made  to  promise  that  this  shall  be  so,  and  the  pangs  abate ; 
the  moment  pain  no  longer  heightens  the  situation  the  artist 
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lets  the  fire  die  out.  And  here  follows  an  incident  which  a 
little  relieves  our  hearts.  The  dying  hero  cannot  forget  the 
maiden  lole,  the  love  for  whom  has  been  his  ruin ;  she  at 
least  shall  be  well  cared  for,  and  shall  raise  him  seed.  He 
commands  Hyllus  to  marry  her.  The  poor  boy  says : — 

‘  How  can  I  do  it,  when  my  mother’s  death 
And  thy  sad  state  sprang  solely  from  this  girl  ?  ’ 

Mark  the  art  with  which  Sophocles  lets  the  audience  see  what 
really  killed  Heracles.  Not  Nessus,  not  Deianira,  not  Zeus, 
but  lole !  Hyllus  saw  it  quite  well ;  but  his  great  father 
will  be  obeyed.  Heracles’  last  hope  is  that  he  may  reach 
the  funeral  pyre  undaunted — 

‘  Seeming  to  do  gladly  still.’ 

Hyllus,  as  Heracles  is  borne  off,  rebels  against  heaven,  as 
any  son  would  do  in  like  case.  As  a  representation  of  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  hero’s  suffering,  this  scene  stands  pre-eminent 
among  all  tragedies.  Let  Salvini  act  the  hero,  and  its  power 
would  instantly  be  recognised ;  not  only  the  power  of  the 
actor,  but  the  fact  that  it  gave  him  greater  scope  than 
any  other  part.  There  is  no  such  sequence  of  long-drawn 
agony,  which  is  yet  the  agony  of  a  demigod,  in  the  ‘  Agamem- 
‘  non,’  ‘  Choephoroi,’  or  ‘  Eumenides.’  There  is  nothing  to 
comjtai'o  with  it  in  the  ‘  Antigone  ’  or  ‘  Electra.’  Even  the 
suffering  of  the  blind  HMipus  falls  short  of  it.  He  lived  years 
after  the  climax  of  his  tragedy  had  come  and  gone.  In  the 
*  Prometheus  Bound  ’  the  hero  is  too  much  of  a  god.  His 
sufferings  are  too  unlike  our  own  to  touch  us  much.  The 
misery  of  Philoctetes  is  less ;  his  pain  was  not  fatal,  and  his 
grief  was  chiefly  due  to  his  abandonment  by  the  army.  The 
grief  of  Ajax  is  great,  and  with  good  cause ;  madness  is  a 
heavy  curse,  yet  his  suffering  under  a  sense  of  disgrace  is  a 
small  thing  compared  Avith  this  prostration  of  the  mighty  He¬ 
racles.  Some  may  think  the  situation  in  ‘  CEdij)us  King  ’ 
equally  tragic,  but  many  of  the  incidents  which  fill  the  mind 
of  the  son  of  Laius  with  horror  leave  our  minds  untouched, 
whereas  Ave  feel  every  suffering  of  Heracles  to  be  pain  now. 
Modern  tragedies  are  purposely  omitted  from  comparison,  not 
because  they  are  too  strong. 

It  is  clear  that  before  Heracles  can  be  brought  on  the  stage, 
dying,  the  audience  must  be  strongly  moved.  The  ])lay  could 
not  begin  with  this  scene.  Sophocles  does  not  as  a  preparation 
show  us  Heracles  putting  on  the  poisoned  vest ;  this  Avould 
look  like  a  juggling  trick.  Heracles’  actions  immediately  before 
meeting  his  fate  are  not  such  as  to  awakeu  sympathy  or  any 
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tragic  emotion,  so  that  our  author  is  well  advised  in  not  pre¬ 
senting  his  hero  until  he  is  an  object  of  compassion.  Deianira’s 
death  is  made  to  serve  as  a  fit  prelude,  and,  with  the  scenes 
leading  to  it,  constitutes  a  great  tragedy,  ending  where  the 
other  begins.  As  Heracles’  tragedy  is  that  of  the  great  men  of 
the  world,  a  typical  tragedy,  so  Deianira’s  fate  shows  one  of 
the  typical  tragedies  of  women — one  which,  Avhen  seen,  will 
move  all  women  till  humanity  ends. 

The  hero’s  wife  is  a  true  woman  and  true  wife,  commanding 
all  our  sympathy  from  first  to  last.  She  perishes  through  her 
simplicity  and  love ;  yet  her  simplicity  is  queenly,  and  her 
love  nobly  placed.  Some  might  say  she  fell  through  jealousy ; 
but  this  feeling  as  shown  by  Sophocles  is  so  refined,  so  free 
from  all  anger,  so  just,  that  her  jealousy  is  almost  sweeter 
than  the  love  of  other  w’omen.  Heracles  sends  lole,  a  young 
and  beautiful  captive,  to  his  home,  proposing  to  make  her 
a  second  and  more  loved  wife,  displacing  Deianira,  the  mother 
of  his  children.  It  would  not  be  noble  in  any  woman  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  this.  No  special  misfortunes  these  of  Deianira.  The 
great  man’s  work  gives  him  no  leisure  for  home  life.  The  woman 
in  middle  age  finds  herself  supplanted.  Yet  such  is  the  charm 
of  sweet  heroic  simplicity  in  Deianira,  that  she  actually  wins 
our  sympathy  for  Heracles,  since  w’e  derive  our  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  this  demigod  from  the  woman  he  had  loved,  and  who 
loved  him  ever. 

The  play  begins  when  Deianira  is  alone  at  Trachis  musing 
over  her  past  life.  Musing  in  the  porch,  white-robed,  fair¬ 
armed,  she  tells  us  how  her  hero  freed  her  long  years  ago  from 
peril  worse  than  death,  and  won  her  as  his  bride,  how  she  has 
lived  much  alone,  and  ever  anxious,  and  how  even  now  she 
has  most  cause  of  all  for  fear ;  and  the  very  prophecy  which 
lends  a  bitter  irony  to  Heracles’  fate  strikes  the  key-note  of 
Deianira’s  present  dread ;  otherwise  unreasonable,  he  her  lord 
being  so  mighty.  In  this  way  we  learn  quite  simply  the  spot 
where  the  tragedy  takes  place,  the  names  of  the  principal  per¬ 
sons  of  the  drama,  the  absence  of  Heracles,  his  wife’s  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  impending  doom.  A  short  scene  follows,  in  which 
Deianira,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  aged  matron,  sends  Hyllus, 
her  son,  to  seek  for  Heracles.  There  is  here  a  touch  of  the 
skilful  playwright.  Hyllus  and  the  nurse  are  required  later, 
reappearing  at  the  very  crisis  of  Deianira’s  fate.  If  they  had 
not  been  previously  introduced,  the  audience  would  have  spent 
some  time  in  wondering  who  these  Avere,  and  thus  their  atten¬ 
tion  would  have  been  distracted.  Sophocles,  however,  makes 
skilful  use  of  this  little  piece  of  scaffolding  to  confirm  our 
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opinion  of  Deianini's  character  by  showing  the  mutual  love  of 
son  and  mother  and  her  gentleness  to  the  old  nurse.  When 
Hyllus  leaves,  the  chorus  enters,  a  band  of  pleasant  girls, 
very  sorry  for  their  noble  guest,  and  anxious  to  comfort  her. 
How  ?  First  by  pointing  out  that  Heracles  has  never  come 
to  any  harm  yet,  then  by  observing  that  things  cannot  always 
remain  at  the  worst,  and  lastly  by  that  exhortation  to  trust  in 
Providence  so  natural  to  the  young  girl.  The  queen  listens 
very  kindly,  and  thinks  of  quite  other  things  as  they  speak — 
thinks  how  young  they  are  : — 

‘  I  see  you  have  been  told  of  my  distress, 

And  that  hath  brought  you.  But  my  inward  woe 
Be  it  ever  as  unknown  to  you  as  now  ! 

So  free  the  garden  of  unruffled  ease 

Where  the  young  life  grows  safely ;  no  fierce  heat, 

No  rain,  no  wind,  disturbs  it ;  but  imharmed 
It  rises  amid  airs  of  peaceful  joy. 

Till  maiden  turns  to  matron,  and  a  day 
Brings  years  of  care  for  husband  and  for  child. 

Then,  imaged  through  her  own  calamity, 

Some  one  may  guess  the  burden  of  my  life.’  * 

Then  she  tells  her  feelings,  hopes,  and  fears,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  her  speech  the  audience  knows  the  whole  situation,  and 
knows,  too,  that  Deianira  can  still  call  Heracles 
‘  The  best  husband  in  the  world  of  men.’ 

How  much  better  is  this  straightforward  method  than  the  plan 
of  introducing  an  underplot  with  secondary  characters,  whose 
chief  business  is  to  tell  us  where  the  action  takes  place,  and 
what  the  main  characters  are.  The  audience  ahvays  sees 
through  the  shallow  artifice.  Sophocles’  method,  too,  has  the 
great  advantage  of  putting  the  explanation — exposition  the 
French  call  it — into  the  best  actor’s  mouth. 

To  the  gentle  Deianira  telling  her  fears  arrives  a  breathless 
messenger,  garlanded,  and  laden  with  good  ne\vs.  Heracles  is 
living  and  returning.  Another  moment  and  Heracles’  own 
herald  will  be  here.  AVhen  Deianira  comes  to  believe  this 
true,  with  glorious  sweep  of  outstretched  arras  and  smooth 
strength  of  voice,  she  turns  to  heaven : — 

‘  O  Zeus  that  rulest  (Eta’s  virgin  wold. 

At  last,  though  late,  thou  hast  vouch.safed  us  joy.’ 

And  so  she  calls  on  her  friends  and  her  whole  household  to 

*  These  lines  will  not  be  found  in  Mr.  Campbell’s  published  trans¬ 
lation. 
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rejoice,  and  a  sweet  rapture  seizes  the  maidens,  who  break  into 
innocent  song  and  dance  of  womanly  triumph,  -while  as  they 
sing  enters  the  herald  Lichas  with  the  captives  of  Heracles’ 
spear.  What  more  ])athetic  can  be  seen  than  the  swift  turn  of 
the  eager  Avife,  joy  in  every  feature,  on  every  limb,  Avith  just 
that  trembling  eagerness  for  certainty  Avhich  yet  shows  no 
doubt  ?  Xoble  .and  queenly,  she  omits  no  greeting  : — 

‘  Herald,  I  bid  thee  hail,  although  so  late 
Appearing,  if  thou  bringest  health  Avith  thee.’ 

And  then,  gathering  courage  from  Lichas’  confident  bearing 
and  cheerful  salutation,  Avith  eyes  in  Avbich  the  neAv-born  joy 
is  beaming,  she  asks  : — 

‘  Kind  friend,  first  tell  me  A\hat  I  first  Avould  knoAV, 

Shall  I  receiA'e  my  Heracles  alive  ?  ’ 

'Phe  herald  had  not  the  courage  all  at  once  to  destroy  this 
beautiful  happiness.  lie  Avas  a  Greek  to  Avhom  a  lie  was  a 
small  thing,  and  so  he  lied  Avith  good  intent,  not  telling  that 
Avhich  Avas  false,  but  suppressing  the  main  truth ;  and  thus  the 
measure  of  Deianira’s  cup  is  full — full  of  joy  to  overfloAving. 
Terrible  irony  this.  The  audience  knoAv  that  she  is  doomed, 
and  yet  listen  to  her  sAveet  rejoicing  : — 

‘  Yea,  noAv  I  learn  this  triumph  of  my  lord, 

Joy  reigns  Avithout  a  riv.al  in  my  breast.’ 

But  the  mild  Avomanliness  of  her  checks  all  pride.  The  very 
excess  of  joy  humbles  her  great  nature. 

‘  Yet  Avise  consideration  even  of  good 
Is  flecked  -with  fear  of  Avhat  reverse  may  come ; 

And  I,  dear  friends,  Avhen  I  behold  these  maids, 

Am  visited  with  8.adness  deep  and  strange. 

Poor  helple.ss  beings,  in  a  foreign  land 
Wandering  forlorn  in  homeless  or[)hanhood ; 

Once  sure  of  gentle  parentage  and  free, 

Noav  snared  in  strong  captivity  for  life. 

O  Zeus  of  battles,  breaker  of  the  Avar, 

Ne’er  may  I  see  thee  turn  .against  my  seed 
So  cruelly ;  or  if  thou  me.anest  so. 

Let  me  be  spared  that  sorrow  by  my  death.’ 

Hoav  can  avc  but  love  this  gentle  Avife,  too  noble  to  rejoice 
loudly  in  the  presence  of  others’  grief?  Surely  this  picture 
of  the  perfect  matron  should  take  place  in  the  heart  of  man¬ 
kind  beside  the  portrait  of  the  perfect  girl  Nausicaa. 

Sophocles  does  not  alloAv  lole  to  speak.  Il.ad  .she  s})oken 
we  must  have  been  led  into  the  sorrows  of  a  new  group  of 
people  in  Avhom  Ave  have  no  interest.  So  Deianira  Avith  kind 
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■words  usher’s  the  silent  captive  across  the  threshold,  and  as  she 
follows  pauses  at  a  ■word  from  that  same  garlanded  messenger, 
his  garland  tossed  aside  now.  Cunningly,  being  a  poor  creature, 
he  had  brought  the  good  news,  leaving  Lichas  to  tell  the  evil 
truth;  but  now  that  he  has  seen  the  sweet  queen  deceived 
by  another,  even  his  heart  goes  out  to  her  in  pity,  and  he 
blurts  out  all  the  facts.  lole  is  no  slave,  nor  unregarded,  but 
sent  by  Heracles  to  reign  at  home,  for  all  his  heart  is  kindled 
with  desire.  The  full  measure  of  her  misery  cannot  break  on 
Deianira  in  an  instant.  Stunned,  she  sinks  into  her  chair, 
bewildered,  turns  even  to  the  band  of  Inexperienced  girls  for 
counsel.  What  counsel  can  there  be  but  to  question  Lichas, 
who  returns,  hastening  to  quit  the  palace  before  the  in¬ 
evitable  blow  falls?  Unable  to  rise,  she  sits  and  questions, 
and  he  who  reads  the  w’ords  must  try  to  hear  the  hardened 
voice  as  it  comes  from  the  tightened  throat — must  try  to  see  the 
rhythmic  spasms  of  pain  that  shake  the  body  as  Deianira  sits 
striving  to  be  as  she  had  been,  but  will  never  be  again.  Lichas 
can  but  lie  and  lie  again,  till  the  old  messenger  fiercely  taxes 
him  Avith  treachery  to  his  queen.  The  two  men  Avrangle,  and 
she  listens,  and  as  she  listens  learns  that  there  is  hardly  room 
for  doubt ;  yet,  knowing  that  Lichas  lies,  she  still  hopes  against 
hope,  rises,  comes  to  tbc  unhappy  man,  and  questions  him  her¬ 
self,  no  longer  striving  to  conceal  her  misery,  but  Avith  terrible 
apj)eal  begging  for  the  truth,  even  though  the  truth  be  a  very 
SAvord  that  slays.  Solemnly,  almost  calmly,  she  first  adjures  the 
man  in  the  name  of  the  highest  god  to  speak  the  truth.  She 
is  no  weak  Avoman,  but  one  Avho  knoAvs  the  Avays  of  man  ;  she 
too  knoAvs  love.  She  Avill  not  blame  her  lord — no,  nor  the 
woman.  Only  not  a  lie — a  lie  can  be  no  kindness ;  and  as 
the  herald  all  unmanned  trembles  in  his  grief  and  doubt,  she 
toAvers  for  a  moment  fierce  in  indignation  and  contempt : — 

‘  To  one  free  born 
The  name  of  liar  is  a  hateful  lot, 

And  thou  canst  not  be  hid.’ 

But  quickly  catching  herself  she  bids  him  not  to  fear,  for — 'Ah, 
me !  the  truth,  she  says,  Avill  not  hurt  her. 

‘  For  doubtfulness  is  pain, 

But  to  knoAV  all  Avhat  hurts  it  ?  ’ 

She  almost  believes  this  as  she  says  it.  But  the  man  is 
silent  still.  Then  she  thinks  he  fears  for  lole,  and  says  with 
voice  of  utter  nobleness : — 

‘  Many  a  love 

Hath  fettered  him  ere  now,  and  none  hath  borne 
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Keproach  or  evil  word  from  me.  She  shall  not, 

Though  he  be  drowned  in  affection’s  spell ; 

Since  most  mine  eye  hath  pitied  her,  because 
Her  beauty  was  the  ruin  of  her  life.’ 

The  man  falters,  and  she  concludes : — 

‘  Well,  this  must  pass,  as  Heaven  hath  willed,  but  thou. 

If  false  to  others,  still  be  true  to  me.’ 

All  her  argument  issues  at  last  in  the  direct  illogical  appeal 
of  nature.  She  throws  herself  upon  his  mercy,  and  he  yields, 
telling  her  all  the  fatal  truth,  and  giving  the  counsel,  little 
needed,  of  submission ;  and  lole  must  take  no  harm  : — 

‘  For  he  whose  might  is  in  all  else  .supreme. 

Is  .solely  overmastered  by  her  love.’ 

Deianira  bends;  she  Avill  enter  on  no  bootless  strife  with 
Heaven.  But  the  gentle  voice  sounds  bitterly'  now,  as,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  herald,  she  says  : — 

‘  Come  go  we  in,  that  thou  may’st  bear  from  me 
Such  message  as  is  meet ;  and  also  carry 
Gifts,  such  as  are  befitting  to  return 
For  gifts  new  given.  Thou  ought’st  not  to  depart 
Unladen,  having  brought  so  much  with  thee.’ 

Here  an  act  ends,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  ode, 
the  singing  of  the  chorus  in  this  play  fills  the  interval  between 
separate  acts.  The  art  with  which  the  antecedents  of  the 
story  are  told  is  altogether  admirable.  In  the  course  of  the 
play  we  learn  Deianira’s  present  situation,  her  wooing,  the 
nature  of  her  married  life,  the  recent  acts  of  Heracles,  the 
quarrel  with  Iphitus,  his  slaying,  the  slavery  of  Heracles 
under  Omphale  and  the  terrible  revenge  he  took  on  CEchalia, 
and  finally  the  story  of  Heracles’  love  for  lole,  the  love  which 
is  the  cause  of  all  his  woo.  Yet  these  facts  are  so  cun¬ 
ningly  interwoven  that  we  learn  them  unconsciously,  and  seem 
merely  to  have  been  watching  the  development  of  the  action 
which,  now'  and  here,  brings  Deianira  to  this  misery'.  We 
may  analyse  and  admire  this  art.  What  passes  analysis  is  the 
gentleness  and  nobility  of  Deianira’s  chai'acter,  the  truth  and 
pathos  in  her  appeal  to  Lichas.  We  see  the  art  with  w-hich 
the  situation  is  chosen,  but  the  art  with  which  the  situation  is 
used  is  too  like  nature  to  be  fathomed. 

The  chorus  take  up  their  song.  What  strikes  these  maidens 
is  the  terrible  w'onderful  power  of  love.  They  recur  to  the 
day  when  young  Heracles  saved  the  maiden  Deianira  from  her 
monster  suitor,  the  river  god  and  bull  Achelous — saved  her  and 
bore  her  off  far  from  her  mother’s  care.  Now  this  which  we 
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have  just  seen  is  her  lot.  Terrible  subject  of  contemplation 
truly  for  these  maidens,  the  power  of  Aphrodite ! 

By  Deianira’s  sad  mention  of  gifts,  the  spectator  has  been 
prepared  a  little  for  what  is  next  to  happen.  Perhaps  the 
thought  of  what  she  would  do  had  already  occurred  to  her. 

See  I  no  longer  with  mere  misery  in  her  face,  but  with 
trembling,  eager,  excited  step,  she  comes,  and  in  her  hand 
a  casket.  Her  friends  are  there,  and  she  is  come  in  part 
to  tell  the  craft  her  hand  had  mastered,  and  in  part  to 
crave  their  sympathy.  The  fatal  casket  is  set  down,  while 
Deianira  tells  her  thoughts.  Probably  lole,  even  w'hen  wel¬ 
comed,  was  no  maiden  any  more,  but  married.  It  was  un¬ 
generous  in  her  lord,  and  yet,  often  as  he  has  sinned,  she 
knows  not  how  to  harbour  indignation  against  him. 

‘  But  wlio  that  is  a  woman  could  endure 
To  dwell  with  her,  both  married  to  one  man  ? 

One  bloom  is  still  advancing,  one  doth  fade  ; 

The  budding  flower  is  plucked ;  the  full-blown  head 
Is  left  to  wither,  while  love  passeth  by 
On  the  other  side.’ 

With  tight  throat,  swimming  eyes,  and  sadly  shaken  head, 
the  fatal  truth  is  spoken — no  remedy  in  her  own  youth  and 
beauty  any  longer,  but  possibly  in  this.  When  she  went  forth 
with  Heracles  a  new-made  bride,  the  centaur  Nessus  had  laid 
wanton  touch  on  her,  and  as  she  speaks  the  spirit  of  the  scene 
comes  back.  Once  more  Avith  glorious  reminiscence  of  the 
poAver  in  that  boAv  and  archer,  she,  for  the  last  time,  triumphs 
in  the  thought  of  her  hero  : — 

‘  And  I  cried  out ;  and  he, 

Zeus’  son,  turned  suddenly,  and  from  his  bow 
Sent  a  Avinged  shaft  that  whizzed  into  his  chest 
To  the  lungs.’ 

Then  Nessus,  dying,  told  her  that  his  blood  Avas  a  charm,  a 
charm  of  soul  for  Heracles — that  never  through  the  eye  he 
should  receive  another  love  than  hers.  And  she,  guileless 
woman,  too  fondly  had  treasured  up  this  fatal  gift,  had  learned 
by  heart  most  carefully  each  treacherous  Avord  of  the  dying 
monster,  and  noAv  she  has  applied  the  charm ;  the  robe  is 
ready.  Some  doubt  appears  in  her  friends’  faces,  and  the  pride 
of  Deianira’s  virtue  is  infinitely  touching  Avhen,  Avith  some 
slight  trace  of  haughtiness,  she  says: — 

‘  No  criminal  attempts 

Could  e’er  be  mine.  Far  be  they  from  my  thought. 

As  I  abhor  the  Avoman  who  conceives  them. 

But  if  by  any  means  through  gentle  spells  .  .  . 
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(here  all  her  face  lightens,  and  the  casket  is  in  her  hand 
again,  advanced  almost  with  joy) 

And  bonds  on  Heracles’  affection,  we 
May  triumph  o’er  this  maiden  in  his  heart, 

My  sclicme  is  perfected.’ 

Alas !  the  eagerness,  the  faith  of  the  queenly  woman  are 
all  to  bring  such  utter  woe.  The  girls  are  not  swept  away  by 
the  torrent  of  hope ;  for  an  instant  their  faces  check  her. 

‘  Unless  you  deem 

My  action  wild.  If  so,  I  will  desist.’ 

The  girls  timidly  say  they  think  she  has  no  proof  that  the 
charm  will  succeed.  The  check  makes  even  this  graci«)us 
queen  a  little  angry.  True  woman,  she  says — 

‘  My  confidence  is  grounded  on  belief.’ 

Again  the  maidens  speak  their  doubt,  but  when  Lichas 
enters  her  one  idea  is  to  put  the  charm  to  proof  instantly,  and 
he  receives  the  casket  with  her  instructions,  anxious,  poor 
man,  in  all  his  best  to  undo  the  sad  work  done.  Take  her  last 
speech  to  him,  and  think  of  the  mingled  woe  and  hope  that 
blend  in  it. 

‘  What  more  is  there  to  tell  ?  But  rash  I  fear 
Were  thy  report  of  longing  on  my  part, 

Till  wo  can  learn  if  we  are  longed  for  there.’ 

Another  act  is  over,  and  another  lyrical  interlude  gives  the 
audience  time  to  breathe  before  the  end.  For  end  it  is  of  the 
woman’s  tragedy.  The  young  things  sing  of  Heracles’  triumph, 
ending  with  a  doubtful  hymn  of  hope.  Then  Deianira  returns. 

Oh  what  a  change!  No  more  beauty  now — no  more  youth 
— no  more  hope.  Fever-stricken,  death-marked,  yet  queenly, 
graceful,  noble  still,  even  as  she  totters,  seeing  but  dimly.  A 
little  dock  of  wool,  with  which  the  fatal  robe  had  been  mois¬ 
tened,  when  the  sun  fell  upon  it,  shrivelled  away  out  of  sight 
before  Ueianira’s  eyes,  and  a  clot  of  blood  came  where  it  lay. 
She  has  seen  this,  and  now  comes  partly  to  tell  and  partly  to 
clear  her  swimming  thoughts.  Conviction  is  really  burnt  in 
upon  her ;  you  see  with  the  first  glance  that  the  woman’s  life 
is  at  an  end.  Yet  in  this  last  agony  she  writhes  against  con¬ 
viction,  though  every  thought,  every  fact,  turns  upon  her  and 
convicts  her. 

‘  For  wherefore  should  the  Centaur,  for  what  end, 

Sliow  kindness  to  the  cause  for  whom  he  died  ? 

Thi.s  cannot  be.  But,  seeking  to  destroy 
His  slayer,  he  cajoled  me.  This  I  learn 
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Too  late  by  sad  experience,  for  no  good. 

And  if  I  err  not  now,  niy  haples.s  fate 
Is  all  alone  to  be  his  murderess.’ 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  heard  llachel  tell  the  dream 
in  the  fourth  act  of  Ponsard’s  ‘  Lucrcce.’  These  may  know 
how  Deianira  looks  when  telling  of  this  simple  bit  of  wool 
plucked  from  the  household  flock. 

The  iron  jwoofs  brand  Deianira  as  a  murderess,  and  she  has 
but  one  word.  Her  life  must  ‘  follow  at  a  bound.’  Hearing 
this,  the  awed  women  mutter  something  of  hope,  but  the  dying 
queen  scorns  all  hope  now.  Then  they  urge  that  she  has  acted 
all  unwittingly.  If  any  think  that  they  will  comfort  them¬ 
selves  with  good  intentions  when  the  fruits  of  folly  come  to 
harvest,  let  them  hear  how  Deianira’s  voice  sounds  as  she 
says : — 

‘  So  speaks  not  he  who  hath  a  share  of  sin. 

But  who  is  clear  of  all  offence  at  home.’ 

W e  touch  the  goal ;  for  the  full  tragedy  nothing  remains  but 
to  let  her  know  the  fatal  issue  of  her  credulity.  Her  son 
brings  the  tidings — her  son,  Avho  saw  his  father  in  agony,  and 
who  believes  his  mother  to  be  a  murderess.  She  has  to  listen 
to  all  the  terrible  details  :  to  hear  how  great  the  hero  looked, 
during  his  mighty  festival  of  triumph,  when  Lichas  came  to 
him  ;  to  Lear  of  poison  feasting  on  the  bones  of  Heracles  ;  to 
hear  that  her  lord  knows  her  guilt  and  thinks  her  wholly  guilty ; 
to  hear  that  the  murder  of  the  innocent  Lichas,  killed  in  her 
hero’s  fury,  lies  at  her  door ;  to  hear  that  her  husband  cursed 
her,  that  he  is  coming,  and  will  be  here  anon ;  and  last  to  hear 
a  solemn  curse  from  her  son's  own  lips.  AVhat  can  she  answer  ? 
Nothing.  How  much  more  terrible  than  any  speech  is  her 
silence  as  she  slowly  passes  through  the  door !  The  poor 
shaken,  terror-stricken  women  make  one  feeble  call  to  her — 
‘justify  yourself — plead,’  they  say;  and  she  turns  round  and 
looks — what  a  look ! — and  sees  her  sou,  and  then — silence  all, 
she  sinks  into  the  night. 

The  wretched  youth  begins  to  feel  what  he  has  done,  but 
repents  not  yet.  Why  should  he  repent?  ‘Her  acts  are  all 
‘  unmotherly.’  And  so  he  goes,  leaving  the  maidens  to  fall 
back  on  Fate  and  Doom  for  some  little  comfort.  So  it  was  to 
be,  and  so  it  is,  the  feeble  things  say.  The  oracles  promised 
rest,  but  it  is  the  rest  of  the  grave.  And  now  a  cry  is  heard 
within — not  the  cry  of  Deianira,  but  the  wailing  of  her  maids — 
and  on  the  trembling  girls  bursts  out  the  aged  nurse  to  tell 
them  that  the  queen  is  even  now  departed.  Tender  to  the  last. 
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‘  taking  in  her  touch  each  household  thing  she  formerly  had 
‘  used,  she  wei)t  o’er  all ;  ’  then,  having  prayed  and  taken 
leave,  she  cast  upon  her  bridal  bed  the  finest  sheets,  undid 
her  robe  where  the  brooch  lay  before  her  heart,  and  pierced 
her  side.  To  this  household  comes  the  dying  Heracles. 

Markwith  what  skill  our  interest  is  conciliated  for  him  before 
he  comes.  His  misdeeds  lie  in  the  background,  although  the 
very  cause  of  the  tragedy.  ^Ve  hear  of  him  as  a  young  man 
winning  Deianira,  as  her  protector  against  the  centaur  and  for 
many  years  her  kind  husband.  The  chorus  sings  of  him  as  the 
mighty  conqueror.  In  their  youthful  minds  his  exploits  are 
all  glorious.  Even  if  in  this  matter  of  (Echalia  and  lole  he 
be  to  blame,  the  power  of  that  unmatched  deity,  Cypris,  excuses 
him  both  to  the  herald  and  to  the  bevy  of  girls.  Now,  when 
he  comes  he  is  in  agony,  and  we  feel  that  he  is  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  It  is  left  to  Heracles  himself  to  make 
the  claim  that  his  labours  had  the  conscious  end  of  freeing 
Hellas  from  every  monstrous  thing,  that  living  he  ‘  gave 
‘  punishment  to  wrong,’  that  he  had  ‘  cleansed  the  world  from 
‘  harms.’ 

Assuredly  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  the  Avorld. 
If  this  be  not  universally  acknowledged,  the  cause  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  more  a  play  and  less  a  poem  than  such  works  as 
the  ‘  Agamemnon’  or  the  ‘  CEdipus  at  Colonus.’  In  reading  a 
])lay  we  are  all  apt  to  miss  the  pro{)er  point  of  view.  If  we 
read  the  speech  of  Hyllus  as  intended  to  exhibit  his  suffering  in 
consequence  off  his  father's  death,  we  shall  perhaps  think  it 
frigid.  If,  as  Ave  read  it,  Ave  think  of  Deianira  listening,  we 
shall  see  that  no  more  terrible  torture  could  be  inflicted  than 
this  sloAv  speech,  missing  no  detail  of  fact.  Sophocles  cares  little 
what  Ave  think  of  Hyllus,  but  through  Ilyllus’  speech  he  Avrings 
our  soul  for  Deianira,  the  most  loveable  Avoman  of  Greece. 

One  object  of  this  article  has  been  to  draAv  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  merits  of  some  Greek  plays  as  dramas  fit  for 
representation  on  the  stage,  and  to  insist  that  Avhile  read  they 
should  be  conceived  as  actions  occurring  before  us.  Surely 
the  object  of  a  translator  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  his 
author,  -/h^schylus  and  Sophocles  meant,  above  all,  to  Avrite  good 
plays  fit  to  be  heard  and  understood  by  multitudes.  Style  and 
philosophy,  religious  teaching  and  lyric  art  AA’cre  all  means  to 
this  one  end.  Their  object  Avas  to  depict  by  these  means 
heroic  men  and  Avomen,  so  as  to  move  a  large  audience. 
AVe  think  that  no  English  translator  of  JEschylus  has  as  yet 
given  a  version  fit  for  this  purpose,  also  that  the  task  is  a 
worthy  one  and  not  impossible. 
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Aut.  VI. — 1.  Aye  dll  Bronze,  Recherches  sur  I'Oriyine  de 
la  Metulluryie  en  France.  Par  Erxest  Chantke.  3  vols. 
4to,  and  1  vol.  folio.  Paris:  1877. 

2.  Intorno  ayli  Scavi  Archeoloyici  fatti  dal  Sly.  A.  Arnoaldi 
Veil  presso  Boloyna.  Osservazioni  del  Conte  Senatore  G. 
Gozzai>ixi.  4to.  Bologna:  1877. 

3.  The  Bake  Direllitiys  of  Switzerland  and  other  parts  of 

Europe.  By  Dr.  Feudixaxi)  Keller.  Second  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged.  Translated  and  arranged  by  John 

Edward  Lee,  F.S.A.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  1878. 

^UE  researches  of  the  students  of  archajology  and  geology, 
which  we  have  from  time  to  time  placed  before  our 
readers,  have  added  a  new  department  to  our  literature  that  is 
rapidly  being  extended  by  the  numerous  discoveries  made  of 
late  years  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
history  of  Britain  began  Avith  the  invasion  of  Julius  Ca;sar, 
and  the  only  sources  of  information  as  to  Avhat  went  on  before 

that  event  consisted  of  a  few  isolated  notices  of  a  most  un¬ 

certain  character.  The  historian  even  then  could  merely  put 
before  us  the  impression  made  upon  the  Romans  by  the  British 
at  the  time  of  their  conquest,  as  it  is  preserved  to  us  in  the 
pages  of  Coesar  and  in  the  account  which  Tacitus  obtained 
from  his  friend  Agricola.  The  history  of  Gaul  begins  with 
the  founding  of  Massilia;  that  of  Spain  Avith  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Gades  by  the  Phoenicians ;  that  of  Rome  is  defined 
by  the  pages  of  Livy,  just  as  that  of  Greece  is  by  the  pages 
of  Herodotus ;  Avhile  the  civilisation  of  Egypt  and  Assyria 
is  lost  in  the  mists  of  a  remote  antiquity.  All  the  past  be¬ 
yond  these  limits  Avas  enshrouded  in  a  thick  darkness,  out 
of  which  the  respective  races  ai)pear  as  they  happen  to  be 
preserved  in  the  record,  itself  a  sign  of  high  civilisation,  but 
telling  us  nothing  of  the  steps  by  Avbich  it  AA'as  achieved.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  ncAV  method  of  enquiry,  ‘  the  speechless  past,’  as 
Mr.  Palgrave  calls  it,  preceding  history  is  becoming  eloquent, 
and  the  story  of  human  life,  long  before  there  Avere  written 
records  in  any  part  of  Europe,  is  being  read  in  the  dAA'ellings 
dredged  uj)  from  the  bottoms  of  lakes  or  found  underneath  the 
surface  soil,  in  caves  and  tombs,  in  camps,  and  in  various 
articles  of  human  Avorkmanship  that  lie  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  from  the  glaciers  of  the  hills  of  Norway  to 
the  sunny  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  noAv  have  before 
us  a  picture  of  the  development  of  civilisation  and  the  coming 
in  of  ncAv  customs  and  ncAv  arts,  of  the  routes  also  of  the 
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ancient  commerce  by  which  the  culture  of  the  Mediterranean 
peoples  was  introduced  among  the  barbarians  of  Germany, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  as  well  as  of  great  migrations  of  which  but 
a  small  and  insigniBcant  part  is  revealed  in  history. 

The  classification  by  the  Danish  naturalists  of  pre-historic 
remains  into  the  three  ages  of  polished  stone,  bronze,  and  iron, 
has  been  fully  verified  by  subsequent  experience,  and  they 
have  been  proved  to  apply  to  the  region  south  of  the  Alps  as 
well  as  to  Transalpine  Europe.  The  age  of  polished  stone, 
or  neolithic,  preceded  bronze  in  Italy,  and  is  proved  by  recent 
discoveries  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  to  be  older  than  the 
earliest  civilisation  recorded  by  history  in  those  countries. 

A  yet  earlier  age  than  that  of  polished  stone,  the  paljcolithic, 
or  age  of  rude  unpolished  stone  implements,  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  has  been  shown  to  have  a  far  wider  range  than  we 
could  have  anticipated ;  and  we  now  know  that  the  palaeolithic 
hunter  not  only  lived  along  with  the  extinct  animals  in  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  but  that  he  lived  also  in  Palestine,  and 
wandered  over  the  Avhole  of  the  vast  Indian  peninsula.* 

The  neolithic  civilisation,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned, 
has  been  put  vividly  before  us  in  the  work  on  the  stone  age 
by  Mr.  Evans, f  while  the  age  of  bronze  is  treated  by  M. 
Chantre  in  the  book  under  review  in  minute  detail,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  Switzerland  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  more 
broadly  as  relates  to  the  general  question  of  the  origin  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  compound  metal.  Before  we  proceed  to  the 
examination  of  this  work  it  will  be  well  to  define  the  present 
position  of  archaeology  with  regard  to  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Britain  and  of  Gaul. 

The  hunters  of  i*eindeer  in  Auvergne  during  the  palaeolithic 
age  are  proved  by  the  artistic  designs  left  beliind  along  with 
the  relics  of  their  food  in  caves  and  rock  shelters  to  have 
been  endowed  with  a  skill,  very  unusual  amongst  savages,  in 
drawing  animals  from  life.  They  are  proved  by  the  discovery 
of  similar  designs  to  have  occupied  Western  Europe  from  the 
Pyrenees  as  far  to  the  east  as  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Rhine, 
near  Schaffhausen,  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  Belgium.  The 
most  perfect  figure  yet  discovered  is  that  of  a  reindeer  feed¬ 
ing,  from  the  cave  of  Thayingen,j  not  very  far  from  the  falls 
of  the  Rhine.  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  doubt 


*  Boyd  Dawkins,  ‘  Cave-hunting,’  p.  426.  Macmillan,  1875. 
t  Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain.  Longmans,  1872. 

J  J.  E.  Lee,  ‘  Excavations  at  the  Kesserloch,  near  Thayingen,  by 
Conrad  Merk.’  Longmans,  1876. 
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thrown  on  these  sketches  by  the  spurious  imitations  which 
unfortunately  have  found  their  way  into  print,  is  not  Avorthy 
of  being  entertained,  since  the  genuine  specimens  are  quite 
beyond  the  artistic  faculty  of  an  ordinary  workman.  The 
forgeries  in  question  have  been  copied  from  a  Avell-known 
German  Avork  on  natural  history. 

The  discoveries*  made  in  1876  in  the  caves  of  Derbyshire 
have  also  shoAvn  that  a  capacity  for  art  Avas  not  confined  only 
to  the  ancient  cave-dAvellers  in  France  and  SAvitzerland.  The 
figure  of  a  horse  engraved  on  a  fragment  of  rib,  and  associated 
Avith  ashes,  flint  flakes,  gnaAved  and  burnt  bones  of  reindeer, 
rhinoceros,  mammoth,  hyajna,  and  other  animals,  in  the  Cress- 
Avell  caves,  proves  that  the  hunter  observed  the  same  customs 
in  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  as  on  the  Continent. 
There  is  also  a  decided  progress  observable  in  the  condition  of 
the  hunter  in  these  caves.  In  the  loAvest  ossiferous  stratum  he 
is  represented  by  rudely  chipped  implements  made  of  quartzite 
pebbles  found  in  the  neighbourhood ;  in  the  middle  strata,  flint, 
obtained  from  a  distance,  is  used  for  various  purposes  as  Avell 
as  quartzite ;  Avhile  in  the  upper,  immediately  beloAV  the  crys¬ 
talline  floor,  the  implements  are  of  flint  and  of  a  higher  order 
than  those  from  beloAv.  Here  Avas  found  the  horse,  together 
with  sundry  rounded  rods  of  antler,  and  a  needle  of  bone. 
This  succession  shoAvs  that  even  in  the  remote  palajolithic  age 
the  condition  of  man  Avas  on  the  Avhole  improving,  that 
even  then  he  had  begun  to  learn,  and  had  bettered  his  circum¬ 
stances  by  his  Avider  experience. 

While,  hoAvever,  details  such  as  these  are  a  gain  to  archaeo- 
logy,  the  debate  at  the  Anthropological  Institute  in  May  last 
leaves  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  now  just  Avhere 
it  Avas  tAventy  years  ago.  The  attempt  made  by  the  glacia- 
lists  to  push  back  man  into  an  interglacial  period  has  sig¬ 
nally  failed.  The  asserted  discovery  of  man  in  association  Avith 
the  extinct  animals  in  the  Victoria  Cave  in  Yorkshire  turns 
out  to  be  founded  on  a  mistake,  and  the  interglacial  age  of  the 
flint  implements  at  Brandon  is  disputed  by  high  authorities, 
among  which  may  be  numbered  the  Professors  of  Geology  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Nor  do  Ave  get  any  light  throAvn  upon 
this  question  on  the  Continent.  The  four  little  sticks  found 
in  the  interglacial  lignite  of  DUrnten,  and  considered  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  RUtimeyer  and  ScliAvendauer  to  be  fragments  of  a  fossil 
basket,  are,  in  our  opinion,  after  a  careful  examination,  deA’oid 
of  all  trace  of  man’s  handiAvork.  We  believe  them  to  be  pine- 

*  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.  London,  August  1877,  p.  580. 
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knots  out  of  a  rotten  trunk,  similar  in  every  respect  to  those 
which  may  be  seen  in  any  rotten  fir  tree  in  which  the  decay 
has  gone  on  sufficiently  to  allow'  of  their  falling  out.  The 
reputed  discovery  of  man  in  pleiocene  dejwsits  in  Tuscany  is 
equally  unsatisfactory,  since  it  is  not  certain  that  the  cut  bones, 
on  which  it  is  founded,  were  discovered  in  undisturbed  strata. 
It  seems  to  us  that  great  caution  should  be  used  at  the  present 
time  in  accepting  any  evidence  as  to  the  antiquity  of  man, 
which  many  are  so  eager  to  push  as  far  back  as  |K)ssible. 
Unless  we  have  the  most  ample  confirmation  of  the  presence 
of  man  in  remote  geological  periods,  it  is  merely  an  act  of 
common  prudence  to  carry  all  asserted  discoveries  to  a  suspense 
account. 

We  cannot  trace  the  antiquity  of  man,  on  the  evidence 
before  us,  further  back  than  the  pleistocene  age  with  any 
certainty.  Nor,  be  it  remarked,  can  Ave  measure  it  in  terms 
of  years  by  using  the  j)resent  rate  of  accumulation  of  sedi¬ 
ment,  or  of  stalagmite,  or  of  the  erosion  of  rock,  as  indices, 
because  the  rate  is  dependent  on  variable  causes  Avhich  cannot 
be  assumed  to  have  operated  uniformly  in  past  time.  Nor,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  do  we  gain  any  know-ledge  on  the  point  from  the 
assumption  that  the  severe  climate  of  the  glacial  period  is  due 
to  a  certain  definite  relation  of  the  earth  to  the  sun,  recurrent 
at  certain  intervals  capable  of  being  computed  by  the  mathe¬ 
matician.  Is  not  the  sun  a  variable  star?  Has  not  geo¬ 
graphical  change,  as  suggested  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  a  most 
important  bearing  on  climate  ?  In  our  opinion  all  attempts  to 
compute  past  time  by  these  methods  are  merely  guesses  founded 
on  impossible  or  improbable  assumptions.  We  would  even 
say  further,  that  any  attempt  to  construct  a  chronology  in 
terms  of  years  outside  the  written  documents  of  history  must 
of  necessity  fail,  because  Ave  do  not  know  the  length  of  the 
interval  which  separates  any  tAvo  events.  The  historical  chrono¬ 
logy  is  absolute ;  the  geological  and  archaeological  merely 
relative. 

Nevertheless,  Avhen  Ave  consider  the  animals  in  Europe  when 
man  first  appeared,  and  the  series  of  geographical  and  climatal 
changes,  as  Avell  as  the  successive  appearance  of  different 
peoples,  it  is  clear  that  the  time  Avhen  man  first  appeared  in 
Europe  is  separated  from  our  OAvn  day  by  a  vast  period,  of 
which  the  years  recorded  by  the  historian  are  but  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  fraction. 

The  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  palajolithic  man  in  the 
caves  made  of  late  years  tend  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that 
he  belonged  to  the  same  race  as  the  modern  Eskimos,  Avhom 
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we  may  therefore  look  upon  with  great  curiosity  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  oldest  race  as  yet  identified,  banished  now 
like  the  musk  sheep  to  the  inclement  regions  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  isolated  from  all  other  peoples.  The  route  by  which 
they  retreated  from  Europe  is  indicated  by  the  remains  of  that 
animal,  which  lie  scattered  in  the  fossil  state  through  Germany 
and  Kussia  to  the  frozen  cliffs  of  Behring’s  Straits  and  the 
present  land  of  the  Eskimos.  As  archajological  enquiry  goes 
on  in  Northern  Siberia  we  feel  certain  that  implements  and 
weapons  will  be  met  with,  similar  to  those  of  the  caves  of 
Middle  and  Northern  Europe. 

The  palaeolithic  age,  when  man  was  living  along  with  the 
extinct  animals  in  Europe,  is  separated  from  the  second  period 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  or  that  of  polished  stone,  by  an 
interval  which  can  only  be  measured  by  geographical  change 
and  the  disappearance  of  some  and  the  extinction  of  other 
animals.  It  was  sufficiently  great  to  allow  of  Great  Britain 
becoming  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  submergence  of 
the  great  plains  connecting  it  with  Denmark,  Belgium,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  France,  and  to  allow  of  the  mammoth,  cave-bear, 
woolly  rhinoceros,  and  other  creatures  to  become  extinct.  In 
it  the  palajolithic  hunter  disappeared  without  any  sign  of  over¬ 
lap  with  his  neolithic  successors.  This  may  possibly  be  due 
to  the  same  kind  of  antagonism  between  them  as  that  existing 
now  between  the  Eskimos  and  Bed  Indians,  which  keeps  them 
completely  isolated  from  each  other.  But,  whether  this  expla¬ 
nation  be  true  or  not,  there  is  no  transition  observable  between 
the  palajolithic  and  neolithic  implements  and  art,  just  as  there 
is  no  relation  between  the  wild  animals  which  supplied  the 
former  with  food,  and  the  domestic  animals  oi^his  successor  the 
herdsman.  AVe  must  further  notice  that  there  is  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  range  of  these  two  peoples  over  Europe;  for  while 
the  former  occupied  the  region  north  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  Cumberland  and 
Ireland,  then  covered  by  glaciere,  the  traces  of  the  other  are 
nearly  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  over 
those  areas  which  had  been  covered  by  ice  in  the  preceding 
period.  Between  the  disappearance  of  the  one  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  other  there  had  been  sufficient  lapse  of  time  to 
allow  for  the  melting  of  the  glaciers.  But  it  does  not  there¬ 
fore  follow,  as  certain  Scotch  geologists  suppose,  that  palajo¬ 
lithic  man  is  separated  from  neolithic  by  the  glacial  period, 
and  prevented  from  coming  into  contact  with  him  by  a  wall  of 
ice,  a  conclusion  which  is  contrary  to  the  evidence,  both  bio¬ 
logical  and  physical.  The  views  on  this  point  laid  dowm  by 
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Dr.  James  Geikie  in  the  ‘  Icc  Age’  are  negatived  by  a  great 
series  of  well-known  and  Avell-authenticated  facts.  To  quote 
the  words  of  the  late  Professor  Phillips,  in  his  address  to  the 
geological  section  of  the  Bradford  meeting  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation,  we  ‘  are  almost  frozen  into  silence  by  the  views  of  the 
‘  glacialists,’  which  are  founded  upon  the  contemplation  of  ice 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  facts  offered  by  the  European  fauna 
and  flora. 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  art  of  polishing 
stone,  so  much  higher  than  the  paljeolithic  mode  of  making 
implements  merely  by  chipping,  Avas  discovered  in  Europe. 
It  is  merely  part  of  a  new  and  better  civilisation,  absolutely 
differing  from,  and  in  no  Avay  related  to,  that  which  Avent  before. 
We  shall  be  compelled  to  place  before  our  readers  the  principal 
outlines  of  the  neolithic  culture  in  Britain  and  France  before 
Ave  can  discuss  the  phases  of  the  bronze  age,  so  ably  treated  by 
M.  Chantre. 

The  neolithic  inhabitants  of  Britain  Avere  possessed,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  Mr.  Evans’s  work,  of  an  elaborate 
series  of  implements  admirably  adaj)ted  for  their  respective 
uses.  For  purposes  of  carpentry  and  cutting  doAvn  trees  they 
used  polished  stone  axes  and  adzes  with  variously  curved 
edges,  chisels  and  gouges,  little  saAvs,  aAvls  for  boring,  and 
hammers,  besides  the  ordinary  triangular  flake,  Avhich  remained 
in  use,  at  all  events  for  superstitious  purposes,  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Romans.*  They  had  stone  picks  for  cultivating  the 
soil,  pestles  and  mortars  and  querns  for  jweparing  the  corn ; 
numerous  spindle-Avhorls  imply  a  knoAvledge  of  the  art  of  spin¬ 
ning,  just  as  needles  imply  that  of  seAving.  The  cups  and 
various  other  vessels  met  Avith  in  their  tombs  and  habitations 
shoAV  that  they  Avere  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  pottery 
by  hand  Avithout  the  aid  of  the  Avheel.  Some  of  these  are 
rudely  made,  but  others  are  more  elaborate,  and  are  adorned 
AAuth  patterns  in  lines  and  dots  Avhich  run  in  zigzags.  They 
were  herdsmen  as  AA'ell  as  fishermen  and  hunters,  and  they 
possessed  the  horse,  the  small  short-horned  {Bos  longifrons) 
ancestor  of  the  small  Welsh  and  Scotch  oxen,  the  goat  and 
the  horned  sheep,  as  well  as  tAvo  breeds  of  swine,  one  descended 
from  the  wild  boar,  and  the  other  from  an  Eastern  hog  Avith 
small  canines  allied  to  that  of  the  Chinese.  They  were  aided 
in  their  various  avocations  by  dogs,  all  of  them  large  and  some 
about  the  size  of  a  beagle. 

*  They  have  been  met  Avith  in  Ivomano-Briti.sh  tombs  at  Ilardham, 
near  Pull)orough  in  Sussex,  and  in  association  with  similar  remains  in 
Kent. 
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The  neolithic  dwellings  in  Britain  consisted  usually  of  pits 
covered  with  a  wattle  roof.  They  are  represented  now  by 
clusters  of  circular  depressions,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  most 
of  the  camps  on  the  South  Do\vns,  and  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills  commanding  a  good  view,  as  well  as  on  the  bottoms 
of  the  valleys  w'here  the  soil  is  sufficiently  porous  to  prevent 
flooding.  Those  at  Fisherton*  near  Salisbury,  explored  by 
Mr.  Adlam,  and  described  by  Mr.  Stevens  in  1866,  may  be 
taken  as  the  types.  Each  chamber  or  cluster  of  chambers 
had  a  circular  shaft  for  an  entrance  carried  down  to  a  depth 
of  from  seven  to  eight  feet,  being  from  five  to  seven  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  narrowing  to  about  three  feet.  They 
contained  the  usual  household  utensils  mentioned  above,  frag¬ 
ments  of  pottery,  and  remains  of  the  domestic  animals ;  and 
we  have  Interesting  evidence  that  they  were  cultivators  of  the 
ground  in  the  cast  of  a  grain  of  wheat  in  the  clay  forming 
a  portion  of  the  cover  of  the  huts  which  had  been  burnt. 
Sometimes,  however,  these  pits  are  of  considerable  depth,  as 
for  example  in  Cissbury  Camp,t  near  Worthing,  where  they 
ran  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  depth.  Possibly  some  of  the 
clusters  of  vertical  shafts  in  the  chalk  in  North  Kent  and  in 
Essex  may  have  been  neolithic  dwellings.  Those  near  Grays 
Thurrock  in  Essex  are  termed  Daneholes,  and  are  stated  to 
have  afforded  shelter  to  the  inhabitants  while  the  country  was 
being  harried  in  the  time  of  war.  They  may,  how'ever,  be  flint 
mines  similar  to  those  to  be  described  presently.  The  usual 
view,  that  they  are  merely  shafts  sunk  for  the  sake  of  the 
chalk,  is  rendered  improbable  by  their  numbers,  and  their 
being  found  in  great  groups.  No  farmer  would  think  of  sink¬ 
ing  shafts  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  deep  for  the  sake  of 
chalk,  which  he  could  get  by  a  simple  excavation  at  the 
surface. 

Some  of  the  circular  massive  stone  huts,  or  burgs,  in  the 
North  of  Scotland,  are  assigned  to  the  neolithic  age  ;  that  of 
Keiss,  for  example,  in  Caithness,  is  believed  by  Mr.  Laing  and 
Professor  HuxleyJ  to  have  been  a  neolithic  dwelling,  from  the 
associated  stone  axes  and  other  implements.  We  may  observe 
that  among  the  refuse  bones  of  the  animals  used  for  food  was 

*  All  the  remains  are  preserved  in  the  Blackmore  Museum,  in 
Salisbury. 

I  Explored  by  Gen.  Lane  Fox,  the  Eev.  Canon  Greenwell,  Lord 
Rosehill,  and  Messrs.  E.  Willett,  Tindall,  Park  Harrison,  and  others. 
Archajologia  and  Joum.  Anthrop.  In.stit.  1870-7,  passj'm. 

J  Prehistoric  Remains  of  Caithness.  8vo,  1860. 
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the  broken  lower  jaw  of  a  child,  probably  implying  that 
cannibalism  was  practised.  Some  of  these  burgs  have  been 
used  for  purposes  of  habitation  and  defence  down  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  That  of  Mousa  in  Shetland,  according  to 
the  Orkney  Inga  Saga,  was  successfully  held  by  Erlend  against 
the  forces  of  Harold  Jarl  of  Orkney,  about  900  a.d.,  and  was 
again  besieged,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  another 
Harold  Jarl  of  Orkney,  who  took  it  and  put  its  garrison  to  the 
sword.  liut  it  does  not  therefore  follow  from  this,  as  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  argues  in  his  latest  contribution  on  the  subject,*  that 
they  are  all  historic  and  built  by  the  Northmen.  The  form  is  one 
which  would  recommend  itself  naturally  to  anyone  living  in 
that  country,  where  stones  fit  for  the  purpose  are  abundant, 
and  would  be  used  by  all  subsequent  builders  who  found  the 
pattern  ready  to  their  hand.  It  is  merely  that  of  a  hut  done 
into  stone,  with  the  entrance  sometimes  protected  by  a  turn  in 
the  passage  in  the  same  manner  as  some  of  the  approaches  of 
the  camps.  The  neolithic  people  also  dw'elt  in  caves,  such  as 
those  of  North  Wales,  and  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  but  the 
practice  was  evidently  much  less  prevalentwith  them  than  among 
the  palaeolithic  hunters ;  with  their  better  implements  they 
were  able  to  construct  artificial  dwellings  more  suited  for  their 
increasing  wants  than  the  shelters  offered  to  them  by  nature  in 
the  limited  areas  where  caves  happened  to  be. 

The  polished  stone  implements  Avere  not  composed  of  ma¬ 
terials  exposed  naturally  on  the  surface.  The  flint  of  which 
many  Avere  composed  Avas  obtained  by  mining  operations  in 
the  chalk  carried  out  Avith  great  skill  and  ingenuity  A  series 
of  these  ancient  workings  at  Grimes  Graves,  near  Brandon 
in  Suffolk,  explored  by  the  Rev.  Canon  GreenAvell,t  con¬ 
sists  of  shafts  connected  together  by  galleries  from  three  to 
five  feet  high,  and  containing  mining  tools,  some  left  behind, 
perforce,  owing  to  a  fall  in  the  roof.  There  Avere  picks  made 
out  of  stags’  antlers  and  polished  stone  celts  which  fitted 
into  the  marks  in  the  sides  of  the  galleries,  chisels  of  bone 
and  antler,  and  little  cups  made  of  chalk,  evidently  intended 
to  contain  grease  for  the  supply  of  light.  The  galleries 
had  been  made  in  pursuit  of  a  promising  layer  of  flint,  and 
as  there  Avere  no  artificial  supports  for  the  roof  they  Avere 
not  pushed  very  far  from  the  shafts.  When  the  flint  Avas  ex¬ 
hausted  within  reach,  a  ncAV  shaft  was  sunk  close  by  and  a  neAV 

•  *  The  Brochs  and  the  Rude  Stone  Monuments  of  the  Orkney  Islands. 
8vo.  London,  1877. 

I  Ethnol.  Journ.  Lond.  vol.  ii.  p.  419. 
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set  of  galleries  made.  This  mode  of  working  appears  on  the 
surface  in  numerous  circular  depressions,  consisting  of  the 
partially  filled-up  shafts,  not  unlike  the  hut  circles  described 
above.  It  was  a  mode  of  working,  be  it  remarked,  employed 
in  this  country  for  obtaining  the  iron  ore  which  made  the 
iron  trade  of  Kent  and  Sussex  so  important  down  to  the  time 
of  James  II.  The  large  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Has¬ 
tings,  in  the  direction  of  Battle,  Brede,  and  Ashburnham,  to 
a  great  extent  mark  the  broken  ground  caused  by  these  exca¬ 
vations. 

Another  example  of  flint  mining  on  a  large  scale  is  offered 
by  the  pits  at  Cissbury,  a  camp  on  a  commanding  j)osit;on  on 
the  South  Downs,  about  three  miles  from  Worthing.  The 
special  interest  of  these  pits  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  flint 
Avas  not  only  mined  on  that  spot,  but  also  roughly  hewn  into 
implements  to  be  finished  by  grinding  elsewhere.  The  surface 
of  the  ground  is  covered  by  vast  quantities  of  splinters  and 
broken  implements,  in  every  stage  in  the  manufacture  from 
the  nodule  of  flint  taken  out  of  the  chalk,  spoilt  by  an  unhappy 
blow,  to  the  article  nearly  finished  and  accidentally  broken.  In 
some  places  the  writer  observed  little  heaps  of  small  splinters, 
which  indicated  the  places  Avhere  the  finer  Avork  was  carried 
on,  and  in  some  of  these  were  the  two  halves  of  the  broken 
implement,  just  as  they  had  been  tossed  aside.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  to  ])ick  them  up  and  put  them  together  witliout  a  keen 
feeling  of  the  changes  Avhich  had  happened  since  they  had 
been  broken — the  strange  chance  which  led  to  their  discovery. 
The  neolithic  stage  of  civilisation  had  been  superseded  by  that 
of  bronze ;  that,  in  its  turn,  by  the  age  of  iron ;  then  after  an 
interval,  the  length  of  which  we  know  not,  came  the  sequence 
of  events  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  country ;  and  yet 
these  little  heaps,  lying  immediately  under  the  greensward, 
had  retained  their  places  undisturbed,  although  the  Homans 
used  the  camp  at  Cissbury  for  military  purposes,  and  have  left 
numerous  traces  of  their  occupation.  From  the  time  wheJi 
they  were  made  down  to  to-day  there  had  been  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  surface  soil  in  which  they  rested.  With  this 
evidence  before  us  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  enormous 
lapse  of  time  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  vast  geogra¬ 
phical  changes  which  took  place  in  the  interval  between  the 
neolithic  and  the  palaeolithic  ages. 

Only  some  three  or  four  out  of  the  thousands  of  inqdements 
found  at  Cissbury  bear  traces  of  polishing,  and  these  arc 
broken,  from  Avhich  we  may  infer  that  they  passed  through  the 
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first  stage  of  their  manufacture  at  Cissbury,  ami  were  subse¬ 
quently  ground  as  they  were  needed  by  the  people  who  used 
them  elsewhere.  A  grindstone,  we  may  observe,  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  stock  in  a  well-appointed  neolithic  village. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  were  centres  of  manufacture 
from  which  the  implements  were  distributed  by  a  kind  of  barter, 
analogous  to  that  going  on  at  the  present  time  among  savage 
tribes.  This  practice  w'as  universal  in  Europe  in  the  neolithic 
age,  since  implements  made  of  materials  foreign  to  the  district 
in  which  they  are  found  must  have  been  imported.  A  rude 
trade  of  this  kind  probably  extended  enormous  distances, 
since  some  of  the  implements  discovered  in  France  and 
Switzerland  consist  of  jade,  a  material  highly  prized  by  the 
Chinese,  and  found  in  situ,,  so  far  as  w'e  are  able  to  ascertain, 
only  in  the  central  parts  of  Eastern  Asia  and  in  Xew  Zealand. 
The  numerous  battle-axes  and  heads  of  javelins,  sjjcars,  and 
aiTOws  show  that  the  neolithic  inhabitants  of  Britain  were 
w’arlike,  and  the  larger  number  of  the  irregular  ramparts 
marking  the  site  of  the  hill  forts  on  the  South  Downs,  and 
clustering  thickly  on  the  hills  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  arc  to 
be  assigned  to  this  age.  General  Lane  Fox  has  shown,  more¬ 
over,  that  their  owners  Avere  possessed  of  considerable  military 
skill,  from  the  fact  that  the  Avorks  arc  jdanned  to  command 
the  slopes  Avithin  reach  of  boAv  or  sling,  just  as  in  modern  forts 
the  guns  are  so  mounted  as  to  sAveep  the  ground  Avithiu  gun¬ 
shot.  From  the  abundance  of  these  camps  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  population  Avas  comparatively  large,  and,  from  their 
being  sometimes  close  together,  that  they  belong  each  to  a  clan 
or  tribe.  They  AA'ere  used  as  places  of  security  for  the  flocks 
and  herds  in  times  of  foray,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  met  Avith  on  the 
best  positions  near  the  rich  lands  throughout  the  country.  No¬ 
where  are  they  more  numerous  than  on  the  South  DoAvns,  and 
on  the  hills  commanding  the  valleys  of  the  Dee,  the  ClAvyd, 
and  the  Severn.  They  jwove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  country 
was  divided  up  into  tribal  communities,  constantly  at  Avar  Avith 
each  other,  and  stealing  one  another’s  cattle. 

The  neolithic  inhabitants  of  Britain  not  only  used  caves  for 
shelter,  but  also  as  resting-places  for  their  dead.  A  grouj)  of 
five  sepulchral  caverns  Avas  discovered  and  explored  by  Professor 
Boyd  DaAvkins  in  Denbighshire  in  1869  and  the  folloAving  years, 
each  of  Avhich  contained  numerous  skeletons  of  all  ages  and  of 
both  sexes,  and  had  probably  been  the  j)roperty  of  a  family  or 
clan.  In  all  cases  the  body  had  been  buried  in  a  contracted 
position.  The  more  usual  custom,  hoAvever,  Avas  to  bury  the 
dead  in  barroAvs  or  cairns,  varying  in  size,  and  long,  oval,  or 
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circular  in  outline.*  The  more  important  conceal  a  chamber 
built  of  slabs  of  stone,  sometimes  Avith  a  narrow  })assage  lead¬ 
ing  into  it,  in  which  interments  took  place  as  well  as  in  the 
chamber.  They  generally  occupy  commanding  positions  ;  some, 
as  West  Kennet  near  Abury,  are  as  much  as  350  feet  long.  In 
this  case  there  Avas  a  boundary  Avail  of  rubble  stone,  about  tAvo 
or  three  feet  high,  Avith  large  upright  slabs  placed  at  intervals, 
forming  a  peristyle  similar  to  those  Avhich  siuTound  the  topes  of 
India.  ‘  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,’  remarks  Dr.  Thurnam, 

‘  that  the  practice  of  erecting  such  stela;  is  referred  to  by  Aris- 

*  totle  as  existing  among  the  Avarlike  Iberian  people,  Avhere  he 

*  tells  us  that  as  many  obelisks  Avere  placed  round  the  tomb  of 

*  the  dead  Avarrior  as  he  had  slain  enemies.  I  Avill  not  insist 

*  on  this  passage  as  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Iberian  origin  of 

*  the  ancient  liritons  of  the  stone  period  for  this  part  of  our 

*  island,  though  it  is  not  altogether  Avithout  value  in  such  a 
‘  connexion.’  We  shall  return  to  the  discussion  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  presently.  In  the  chambered  tomb  at  Uley,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  not  only  is  there  a  boundary  Avail  laid  in  horizontal 
courses,  faced  on  the  outside  and  carried  to  a  height  of  tAvo  or 
three  feet,  but  at  the  smaller  end  of  the  oval  there  are  courses 
continued  across,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  three  chambers.  At 
the  larger  end  the  outer  supporting  Avail  curves  gracefully 
inAvards  until  it  reaches  the  doorAvay,  composed  of  three  stones, 
tAA’o  upright  and  one  transverse  ;  inside  a  narroAV  passage  leads 
to  the  tomb  proper.  The  low  entrance  Avas  closed  originally  on 
the  outside  by  a  large  stone.  These  examples  represent  merely 
the  tombs  of  the  rich  or  noble ;  Ave  find  besides  them  every 
form  of  interment,  ranging  doAvn  to  that  in  Avhich  the  dead 
Avas  concealed  merely  by  a  Ioav  hillock  of  earth  or  stones,  Avith¬ 
out  any  sei)ulchral  chamber.  In  no  cases,  hoAvever,  AA'as  the 
body  buried  deep  beloAv  the  ground.  Dr.  Thurnam  believes 
that  human  sacrifices  Avere  sometimes  offered  to  speed  the  chief¬ 
tain  on  his  journey  to  the  other  AV’orld.  In  all  cases,  hoAvever, 
a  funeral  feast  Avas  held,  and  very  generally  implements  of 
various  kinds  Avere  placed  in  the  tomb,  sometimes  being  broken 
beforehand  so  that  they  might  not  be  put  to  any  further  use 
on  earth.  According  to  Sir  John  Lubbock  this  practice  does 
not  imply  a  belief  in  a  future  state,  because  in  a  great  many 
instances  the  contents  of  a  chambered  tomb  do  not  at  all  corre- 
s{)ond  Avith  the  labour  and  trouble  of  its  erection.  We,  hoAV- 
ever,  feel  inclined  to  hold  that  the  absence  of  Avhat  might  be 
expected  to  be  in  tombs  of  this  soil  may  be  due  either  to  a 

*  Arclieologia,  xlii.,  ‘  Ancient  Britisli  BarroAvs.’ 
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custom  of  burying  models  in  some  perishable  material  of  the 
valuables  of  the  deceased,  or  to  meanness  on  the  part  of  the 
survivors.  At  the  present  time  the  Eskimos  place  wooden 
models  in  the  hut  of  the  dead,  and  the  Etruskans  buried  imita¬ 
tion  jewels,  far  too  thin  and  fragile  to  be  serviceable  to  the 
living.  We  may  also  observe  that  the  magnificence  of  a  tomb 
may  be  due  to  its  having  been  prepared  by  a  chief  for  himself 
during  his  own  lifetime,  while  the  articles  in  it  may  be  signs 
of  the  value  placed  upon  him  by  the  survivors. 

Some  of  the  circles,  either  of  large  stones  or  of  earth,  and 
varying  in  diameter  from  a  few  feet  to  one  hundred,  met 
with  alike  in  the  south  of  England,  Derbyshire,  Cumberland, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  may  be  referred  to  the  neolithic  peoples. 
The  most  imposing  group  of  remains  in  this  country,  that  at 
Abury,  consisting  of  a  circle  of  stones  1 ,200  feet  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth,  and  containing  two  smaller 
circles,  and  with  its  approaches  marked  by  two  long  avenues 
of  stone,  is  in  all  probability  neolithic.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
refers  it  to  a  late  stage  of  that  j)eriod,  a  view  which  Mr. 
Fergusson,  in  our  opinion,  has  not  succeeded  in  disproving. 
Most  of  tliese  circles  have  probably  been  used  as  temples, 
although  they  may  have  originated  in  having  been  the  resting- 
places  of  some  great  hero.  It  is  a  most  obvious  and  natural 
transition  from  the  tomb  to  the  temple.  The  religious  senti¬ 
ment  has,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  places,  tended  to  centre  in 
tombs,  which  ultimately  have  become  places  of  w'orship.  Many 
of  the  Christian  churches  have  sprung  up  in  this  manner. 
We  fail  therefore  to  see  the  point  of  Mr.  Fergusson ’s  argu¬ 
ment*  Avhen  he  attempts  to  prove  that  they  are  tombs,  in 
order  that  he  may  disprove  them  to  have  been  temples.  In 
all  probability  the  idea  of  both  the  small  and  the  large  circle 
sprang  originally  from  the  stones  jilaccd  round  the  base  of  the 
circular  hut,  which  was  the  normal  habitation  in  those  times. 

The  general  impression  which  we  have  formed  of  neolithic 
Britain  is  that  it  was  inhabited  by  a  tolerably  large  population, 
divided  up  into  tribes  and  living  principally  on  their  flocks  and 
herds,  acquainted  with  agriculture,  and  supplementing  their 
food  by  hunting  and  fishing.  The  largest  wild  animals,  how¬ 
ever,  which  they  hunted  were  the  uri  or  wild  oxen,  which 
were  very  rare,  the  bear,  the  stag,  the  roe,  and  the  wild  boar. 
They  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  sj)lnning  and  making 
potteiy,  and  with  mining,  and  exchanged  their  commodities 
by  barter.  They  w’ere  also  possessed  of  boats,  in  whieh  thpy 
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could  make  voyages  from  France  to  Britain,  or  from  Britain 
to  Ireland.  They  reverenced  their  dead  by  erecting  tombs, 
and  they  worshipped  the  Great  Unknown  in  those  rude  tem¬ 
ples  which  astonish  us  on  the  lonely  moor,  or  the  swelling 
chalk  down,  or  within  reach  of  the  sound  of  the  waves  on  the 
seashore. 

The  remains  of  this  neolithic  civilisation  lie  scattered  over 
Europe  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  every  part  of  it 
had  been  possessed  by  people  in  the  same  stage  of  progress. 
Numerous  discoveries  of  late  years  in  Italy  show  that  the 
neolithic  age  was  as  well  defined  there  as  in  Britain ;  and  the 
magnificent  collection  t.f  stone  celts,  amounting  to  several 
hundred,  collected  in  Greece  and  Asia  Elinor  by  the  late  Mr. 
Finlay,*  proves  that  the  civilisation  of  history  was  preceded  by 
the  comparatively  barbarous  condition  depicted  above.  In 
Italy  it  preceded  the  Etruskan,  in  Greece  that  early  and  ill- 
defined  period  marked  by  Dr.  Schlieinann’s  discoveries  in 
Mycenae. 

The  discoveries  t  in  the  pile-dwellings  of  Switzerland,  where 
the  stored-ui)  grain  and  fruits  have  been  preserved  by  the 
action  of  fire,  show  us  that  the  inhabitants  grew  Egyptian  wheat, 
beardless  wheat,  and  a  kind  smaller  than  any  now  known. 
These  are  all  described  in  Mr.  IjCc’s  translation  of  Dr.  Keller’s 
great  work.  They  had  also  two-rowed  barley,  a  six-rowed, 
and  a  small  variety  analogous  to  that  cultivated  by  Greeks  and 
Romans.  They  also  grew  millet,  and  cultivated  apples  and 
pears,  peas,  and  flax  of  the  small-leaved  kind  which  is  a  native 
of  the  Mediterranean  area.  One  of  the  weeds  which  they  in¬ 
troduced  with  their  grain  was  the  Cretan  catchfly.  The  corn 
they  stored  up  either  in  the  car  or  after  it  was  winnowed,  and 
they  ate  it  either  as  porridge  or  rounded  cakes.  Their  cattle 
and  swine  were  housed  during  the  winter-time,  and  stores  of 
acorns,  beech-nuts,  and  other  fodder  were  laid  up  for  their 
use.  The  flax  they  wove  into  cloth,  and  in  some  cases  achieved 
an  ornamental  pattern  by  the  arrangement  of  the  threads.  Such 
as  these  were  the  arts  of  the  neolithic  peoples,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  rudiments  of  the  civilisation  which  we  ourselves  enjoy;  for 
the  arts  and  modes  of  life  which  they  introduced  have  never 
ceased  to  be ;  and  all  subsequent  progress  has  been  built  upon 
their  foundation.  The  cereals  which  they  brought  in  with 
them  are  still  cultivated  by  the  fanner ;  the  domestic  animals 


*  In  the  Mancliester  Museum. 

f  See  Eclin.  l!ev.,  July  IftCi,  cxvi.  p.  IGl,  and  October  1870,  p. 
464. 
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whicli  they  introduced  arc  still  the  servants  of  man  ;  and  the 
arts  of  which  they  only  possessed  the  rudiments  have  deve¬ 
loped  into  those  which  make  our  life  worth  the  living,  and 
without  which  we  can  scarcely  realise  what  life  would  be.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  seeds  of  the  wild  plants  found  in  the 
lake  dwellings  are  absolutely  identical  Avith  those  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  ;  the  seeds  of  the  plants  under  cultivation  have  been 
improved  by  man ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  spontaneous 
change  by  natural  evolution. 

The  origin  of  domestic  animals  as  Avell  as  of  the  cereals 
jiroves  that  the  neolithic  peoples  migrated  into  Eui’ope  from 
the  south-east,  from  the  great  mysterious  birthplace  of  succes¬ 
sive  races,  the  Eden  of  mankind,  Central  Asia.*  They  pro¬ 
bably  came  by  the  same  routes  as  those  juirsued  by  subsequent 
migrations,  one  branch  going  by  Avay  of  Greece  and  Asia 
ISIinor,  and  passing  through  Italy  to  Spain ;  and  another  tra¬ 
versing  the  region  of  the  Don  and  Volga  into  the  gi’eat  plains 
of  the  Danube,  and  theuee,  undeterred  by  any  natural  obstacle, 
penetrating  to  the  borders  of  the  Ocean.  They  probably  occu¬ 
pied  the  continent  for  a  long  period  of  time  before  their  ar¬ 
rival  in  this  country,  and  Britain  Avas  probably  colonised  long 
before  Ireland,  since  the  barrier  of  sea  Avhich  kept  the  Romans 
out  of  the  latter  island  AA'ould  certainly  prove  a  mox’e  serious 
obstacle  to  the  canoes  made  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  big  tree  than 
to  a  Roman  fleet. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is,  Avho  Avere  these  ancient 
peoples  ?  In  the  present  condition  of  our  knoAvlcdge  it  is  to 
the  last  degree  hazardous  to  speculate  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
neolithic  peoples  in  the  east  of  Europe,  Avhere  they  have  been 
utterly  obliterated  or  absorbed  by  subsequent  migrations,  and 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  Avhere  they  are  concealed  by  a  series 
of  ill-understood  civilisations.  In  those  countries  Ave  must 
Avait  for  further  knoAvledgc.  In  Western  Europe,  hoAvever, 
an  ansAver  may  be  made  Avhich  is  probably  true,  since  it  is  the 
result  of  three  convergent  lines  of  evidence.  The  researches 
of  Professor  Huxley  and  Dr.  Thurnam  f  in  this  country,  and 
Professor  Busk  in  Spain  and  Gibraltar,  proA’e  that  the  neo¬ 
lithic  Britons  are  identical  Avith  that  small,  dark-haired,  long¬ 
headed,  elegant  section  of  the  Basque-speaking  peoples  Avhich 
are  noAv  found  in  the  south  of  France  and  the  north  of  Spain. 


•  We  have  already  treated  this  at  length  in  Edin.  Rev.,  October 
1868,  p.  414  et  seq. 

f  On  these  points  see  Dawkins,  ‘  Cave-lmnting,’  chaps,  v.  and  vi., 
and  Fortnightly  Rev.,  September  1874,  p.  323. 
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The  human  skeletons  of  the  neolithic  tombs  of  the  whole  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  treated  in  the  same  way  as  a  naturalist 
would  treat  any  other  group  of  remains,  indicate  unmistakably 
that  there  was  a  population  possessed  of  all  the  physical  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  small,  dark  Iberi  now  represented  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Guipuscoa  and  the  surrounding  districts.  The  same 
type  has  been  met  with  in  se2)ulchral  caves  in  Belgium  and  in 
certain  districts  of  France,  and  as  far  south  in  Spain  as  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  It  has  been  met  with  also  in  the  caves  of 
Gibraltar.  Thus  there  is  evidence  that  in  the  neolithic  age  a 
population  indistinguishable  from  the  Iberian  extended  over 
the  region  north  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  ocean,  and  to 
the  east  as  far  as  the  Rhine. 

This  conclusion,  founded  solely  on  a  consideration  of  the 
human  remains,  is  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  history.  Two 
distinct  races  of  men  held  Spain  in  the  earliest  times  of  which 
Ave  have  any  record  :  the  Iberians  occupied  the  north-Avestern 
region,  and  the  Celts  or  Gauls  the  south-eastern.  The  latter 
SAvept  in  a  broad  band  southwards  of  the  Pyrenees  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast  as  far  as  Cadiz  or  Gadeira,  and  by  their 
fusion  Avith  the  Iberians  to  the  north  formed  the  poAverful 
nation  of  Celtiberi  of  Castile  that  defined  the  Iberian  of 
the  Atlantic  side  from  the  pure  Celt  of  the  ^Mediterranean. 
The  Iberi,  hoAvever,  predominated  in  Spain  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  have  left  their  name  to  the  Avhole  peninsula.  According 
to  the  evidence  of  Strabo  the  ancient  limits  of  Iberia  Avere 
held  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  have  extended  north  of  the 
Pyrenees,  as  far  to  the  north-east  as  the  Rhone,  and  to  the 
north-Avest  as  the  ocean ;  its  northern  frontier,  hoAvever,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  imperfect  sources  of  accurate 
knoAvledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks  as  to  those  regions,  is  un¬ 
defined.  The  A’arying  statements  of  Greek  Avriters  as  to  it  are 
justly  considered  by  Dr.  Smith  to  imply  that  the  Iberi  extended 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Spain,  and  that  they  Avere  mingled 
Avith  the  C’elts.  "When  Caesar  conquered  Gaul,  the  Iberian 
Aquitani  held  the  district  circumscribed  by  the  Garonne  and 
the  Cevennes;  and  the  subsequent  addition  to  Aquitania  by 
Augustus  of  the  district  betAveen  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire 
Avas  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  Avere  more 
closely  allied  in  their  manners  and  customs  to  the  Aquitani 
than  to  the  Celta;.  "With  regard  to  Britain,  Tacitus,  who 
certainly  had  sources  of  good  information  in  his  friend 
Agricola,  describes  the  Silures  of  M’^ales  as  being  identical  in 
physique  with  the  Iberi.  Thus  Ave  see  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  from  an  appeal  to  history,  that  W estem  Europe  was 
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inhabited  in  ancient  times  by  an  Iberic  population  which  was 
being  pushed  to  the  w'cst  by  the  great  invasion  of  the  Celts,  who 
poured  through  Central  France,  on  the  one  hand  flooding  over 
the  Alps  and  turning  the  Etruskans  out  of  Lombardy,  and  on 
the  other  hand  crossing  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  and  seizing  the 
south  of  Spain.  In  tliese  facts  it  seems  to  us  that  we  have 
ample  proof  that  Western  Eurojje  was  possessed  by  a  non- 
Ar\’an  race,  rei)resented  now  by  the  small  dark  Basques,  and 
that  it  was  driven  out  by  the  Celtic  division  of  the  great 
Aryan  peoples.  And  be  it  I’emai’kcd,  the  Iberi  are  only  now 
to  be  n)et  with  in  those  regions  which  aftbrd  natural  facilities 
for  defence.  They  were  ultimately  driven  as  far  to  the  west 
as  the  Atlantic,  and  in  this  country  have  been  so  completely 
absorbed  by  the  Celts  that  they  have  left  no  certain  traces  of 
their  language. 

The  third  line  of  argument,  which  confirms  the  other  two, 
is  an  a])peal  to  the  |»resent  populations.  In  ^^^ales,  here  and 
there,  you  sec  small,  elegant  jieople,  with  jet-black  hair  and 
eyes  and  oval  faces,  who  otter  a  strong  contrast  to  their 
larger  and  stouter  neighbours  with  grey  eyes  and  light  hair. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  ‘  black  Celts  ’  of  the  south¬ 
west  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  small  black  Highlanders  of  Scot¬ 
land.  And  these  again  are  physically  identical  with  the  small 
dark  Spaniards. 

The  able  ennuirics  of  Dr.  Broca  into  the  stature  and  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  French  ])eople,  based  upon  the  army  returns 
from  each  dejiartmont,  afford  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
persistence  of  the  small  Iberian  type  in  Franco.  He  divides 
the  whole  country  into  ‘  departements  iioirs,  gris  ct  blancs,’ 
and  he  shows  that  the  swarthy  Inhabitants  of  France  at  the 
present  time  are  the  shortest,  and  the  fair  the  tallest.  The 
‘  departements  noirs  ’  are  mainly  centred  in  the  Acpiitania  of 
Augustus,  and  outside  its  boundaries  the  non-Aryan  blood 
asserts  itself  in  the  small  swarthy  inhabitants  of  Brittany,  in 
Ardeche,  in  Aude,  and  in  Ariege.  The  ‘  departements  gris  ’ 
are  massed  principally  in  the  Ccltica  of  Caisar,  where  the 
stature  is  moderate  and  the  eyes  grey.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  intermingling  of  the  tall,  fair-haired  Celt  w’ith  the  small, 
swarthy  Iberian.  The  tall,  light-haired  Fx-enehmen  of  the 
‘  de])artements  blancs  ’  mark  with  singular  accuracy  those  por¬ 
tions  which  were  conquered  by  Fi-aidc,  Goth,  Bui'gundian,  and 
^iorrnan. 

The  convergent  testimony  of  these  three  lines  of  enquiry 
j>roves  that  in  ancient  times  the  whole  of  Europe,  to  the  w'cst 
of  the  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Alps,  was  inhabited  by  a  small, 
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dark  Ibeiic  population,  to  which  prohahly  the  Ligurians  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  were  closely  allied.  And  just  as  they  are  stated 
in  the  earliest  records  to  have  been  the  possessors  of  the  country 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Celts,  so  we  have  ample  proof  in  the 
remains  discovered  in  the  sepulchral  tombs  and  caverns  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  that  they  were  the  sole  inhabitants  in  the 
neolithic  age.  In  Gaul,  however,  and  in  Spain,  the  frequent 
association  of  the  remains  of  a  tall,  stout,  coarsely  built  race, 
indistinguishable  from  the  Celts,  renders  it  very  certain  that  the 
Celtic  invasion  had  begun  on  the  continent  even  at  that  time. 
AVe  should  naturally  expect  that  the  sea  would  delay  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Britain,  and  that  therefore  the  Celts  Avould  find  their 
way  here  after  their  conquest  of  the  northern  portions  of  Gaul. 
AA’'ith  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  little  less  than  idle  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  relative  antiquity  in  Europe  of  the  smaller, 
dark-haired  race,  and  the  taller,  light-haired.  The  question  is 
settled  finally,  not  merely  by  an  appeal  to  history,  which  has 
been  disputed  on  the  grounds  that  the  classical  writers  did  not 
know  what  they  were  writing  about,  but  by  an  appeal  to  the 
geograj)hical  distribution  and  to  the  human  remains,  about 
which  there  cannot  be  any  difference  of  opinion.  AV'e  may 
further  remark,  that  outside  the  limits  which  have  been  laid 
down  above,  we  find  traces  of  Iberic  peoples  in  Sicily  and  in 
Sardinia ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  Berber  tribes 
belong  also  to  the  same  stock.  In  Asia  jMinor  also,  the  Ibe¬ 
rians  have  left  their  mark  in  Iberia  (  =  Georgia),  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Gaids  have  left  their  name  in  Galatia,  or  modern 
Anatolia,  south  of  the  Aladag  mountains. 

If,  however,  these  views  be  accepted  regarding  the  suc¬ 
cessive  invasions  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  it  is  tolerably  certain 
from  its  geographical  position  that  Germany  also  was  traversed 
by  the  same  races.  The  Celts  very  probably  were  driven 
out  of  Germany  by  the  pressure  of  the  Belgae,  just  as  the 
Belgie  were  driven  out  by  the  Germanic  tribes,  which,  in 
their  turn,  found  their  way  to  the  south  and  to  the  west, 
leaving  their  ancient  homes  to  be  occupied  by  Slavonic  tribes. 

From  these  facts  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  close 
of  the  neolithic  age  Europe,  north  of  the  Alps,  was  inhabited 
by  two  distinct  races :  a  small,  swarthy,  long-headed  race, 
indistinguishable  from  the  Iberian,  and  a  tall,  fair,  round- 
headed  race,  indistinguishable  from  the  Celt.  It  is  also 
pretty  clear  that  the  former  is  older  than  the  latter.  At  this 
point  in  the  enquiry,  M.  Chantre’s  work  on  the  Age  of 
Bronze  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  fills  a  most  important  gap, 
and  goes  far  towards  carrying  on  the  story  of  human  progress 
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down  to  the  frontiers  of  history.  His  minute  study  of  the 
antiquities  in  the  valley  of  the  Khone  has  offered  a  sure  foun¬ 
dation  for  discussing  the  difficult  problem  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  bronze  civilisation  was  introduced,  not  merely  into 
Gaul,  but  into  Britain  and  Northern  Germany.  This  ques¬ 
tion,  w'hich  previously  had  been  treated  merely,  by  Linden- 
schmidt,  Worsaae,  and  others,  from  a  point  of  view  offered  by 
isolated  works  of  art,  is  now  approached  from  a  totally  new 
point  of  view — namely,  that  offered  by  the  ‘  treasures,’  as  he 
terms  them,  or  hoards  of  bronze  imjdements  and  the  groups  of 
articles  discovered  in  ancient  ‘  foundries.’  These  confirm,  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  the  view  which  we  advanced  in  these  pages  in 
1870,  that  the  knowledge  of  bronze  Avas  introduced  not  by  a 
conquering  race  aa’Iio  turned  out  their  neolitliic  predecessors, 
but  through  the  peaceful  channel  of  commerce,  which  gradu¬ 
ally  found  its  way  nortlnvards  as  far  as  A'orAvay,  and  to  the 
west  as  far  as  Ireland. 

!M.  Chanti’e  unfortunately  omits  all  reference  to  the  ethno- 
logy  of  France,  and  in  so  doing  has  cut  himself  off  from  a 
question  of  great  historic  interest.  Our  experience  of  the 
remains  in  the  i>rincipal  museums  of  France  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  population  Avas  on  the  Avhole  the  same 
throughout  the  time  Avhen  bronze  Avas  in  use.  If  any  neAv 
immigration  took  place,  it  Avas  one  of  cognate  races,  and  not  of 
those  so  AA’idely  separated  from  each  other  as  Eskimos  from 
Iberian,  or  Iberian  from  Celt.  This  vieAV  is  rendered  very 
probable  by  the  consideration  that  Ave  have  still  the  aboriginal 
inhabitant  of  neolithic  Eui’ope  represented  by  the  Iberian 
stock,  as  Avell  as  their  conquerors,  the  Celtic  or  cognate  Celtic 
peoples.  Had  there  been  a  subsequent  iiiA’asion  by  a  different 
race  in  the  bronze  age,  it  Avould  undoubtedly  have  had  a  better 
chance  of  being  preserved  and  represented  in  the  present 
population  than  either  of  the  older  less  civilised  peoples. 
>Ve  do  not  deny  that  there  Avere  great  movements  of  tribes 
analogous  to  those  by  Avhich  the  Germanic  people  found 
their  Avay  soutlwards  and  AvestAvards ;  but  Ave  do  not  believe, 
on  the  eA’idence  before  us,  that  there  Avas  a  greater  ethnical 
difference  betAveen  them  than  that  presented  by  Frank  as 
compared  Avith  Goth,  or  Angle  as  compared  Avith  Saxon.  The 
introduction  of  metal,  so  valuable  for  aggressive  and  defen¬ 
sive  purposes,  must  inevitably  have  ])roduced  great  revo¬ 
lutions,  and  the  possessors  of  neAv  Aveapons  Avould  certainly 
feel  inclined  to  try  them  at  the  expense  of  their  less  fortunate 
neighbours.  The  relation  betAveen  neolithic  and  bronze  wea¬ 
pons  in  actual  warfare  may  be  compared  to  the  smooth-bore 
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musket  in  competition  with  the  rifle  ;  and  the  same  cause  which 
is  now  distributing  the  latter  weapon  over  nearly  the  whole 
earth,  must  have  tended  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  bronze  Avith  comparative  swiftness  at  the  close  of  the 
neolithic  age. 

We  shall  treat  the  bronze  age  in  Europe  in  two  divisions, 
taking  first  of  all  the  area  north  of  the  Alps,  including  France, 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  this  country,  and  then  Ave  shall 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  peoples  of  Italy,  Greece, 
Asia  Elinor,  and  Egypt,  Avho  are  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  bronze  into  the  north. 

The  habitations  of  the  peoples  using  bronze  north  of  the 
Alps  Avere  better  and  more  highly  finished  than  the  neolithic 
dAvellings,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  remains  of 
the  respective  ages  in  the  lakes  of  SAvitzerland  and  Savoy. 
The  most  common  implements  of  the  bronze  folk  Avere  axes, 
wedge-shaped  for  being  let  into  the  handles,  or  Avinged  for  the 
application  of  the  handle,  or  Avith  sockets  for  its  reception,  and 
sickles,  small,  recurved,  and  intended  for  cutting  off  the  ears 
from  the  corn  stalks.  They  j)ossessed  bronze  gouges,  chisels, 
hammers,  and  knives,  and  consequently  their  carpentry  Avas  of 
a  higher  order.  Their  canoes  also  AA'ere  bigger  and  better 
formed.  The  art  of  Aveaving  Avas  also  carried  to  a  higher  per¬ 
fection,  although  all  their  tissues  Avere  thin  and  of  coarse 
texture.  They  Avore  clothes  scAved  together  as  Avell  as  coverings 
of  leather,  skin,  and  fur.  All  their  fabrics  Avere  composed  of 
linen,  and  no  traces  of  hemp  or  of  avooI  have  as  yet  been  met 
AA’ith  in  association  Avith  bronze  remains  in  France  or  SAA'itzer- 
land.  Wool,  hoAAever,  Avas  knoAvn  in  Scandinavia  in  the  bi’onze 
age,  from  the  discovery  near  llibe  in  .lutland  in  1861,*  made 
by  MINI.  Worsaae  and  Ilerbst.  In  a  tumulus  they  discovered 
three  AA-ooden  coffins.  One  of  these,  9  feet  8  inches  long,  and 
2  feet  2  inches  broad,  contained  the  remains  of  a  body  in 
which  all  the  hard  parts  had  disappeared,  leaving  the  soft 
parts,  and  among  them  especially  the  brain,  turned  into  adi- 

?ocere.  The  brain  aa  us  that  Avhich  had  undergone  least  change. 

'he  body  had  been  burled  in  a  coarse  AA’oollen  cloak.  A 
woollen  cap  covered  Avith  small  short  threads,  each  one  knotted 
at  the  end,  covered  the  head,  having  the  appearance  of  plush. 
On  the  legs  Avere  the  remains  of  Avoollen  leggings,  and  the 
remains  of  leather  in  the  place  occupied  by  the  feet.  Under¬ 
neath  the  cloak  Avas  a  AA’oollen  shirt,  fastened  at  the  Avaist  by  a 
long  woollen  band  Avhich  Avent  tAvice  round  the  body  and  hung 

*  Lubbock,  ‘  Prehistoric  Times,’  2nd  edit.  p.  45. 
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down  in  front.  On  the  left  side  of  the  corpse  rested  a  bronze 
dagger  in  a  wooden  sheath.  The  ancient  warrior  had  been  enve¬ 
loped  in  an  ox-hide,  and  in  a  box  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
body  had  been  placed  articles  to  speed  him  on  his  journey — a 
woollen  cap  seven  inches  high,  a  small  comb,  and  a  small  simple 
razor  knife.  The  other  two  coffins  furnished  a  brooch,  a  knife 
and  double-pointed  awl,  a  pair  of  tweezers,  a  stud,  all  of  bronze, 
a  stud  of  tin,  and  a  javelin-head  of  flint,  Avhile  a  child’s  coffin 
produced  an  amber  bead  and  a  small  bronze  bracelet.  These 
interments  are  referred  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  the  close  of 
the  bronze  age,  and  they  establish  the  important  fact  that  the 
art  of  making  woollens  was  practised  in  Scandinavia  at  least  as 
early  as  those  times.  We  would  observe  that  it  is  only  very 
rarely  that  woollen  fabrics  could  be  preserved.  They  are  utterly 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  they  rapidly  decay  in  water ;  and  it  is 
only  under  those  imperfectly  known  exceptional  conditions,  in 
which  the  body  is  changed  into  adipocere,  and  the  bones  into 
phosphate  of  iron,  owing  to  the  presence  of  salts  of  iron  in 
the  water,  that  they  withstand  decay.  A  second  example  of 
the  use  of  woollens  in  the  bronze  age  is  offered  by  the  inter¬ 
ment  in  the  Scale  House  barrow,  Rylston,  in  Yorkshire, 
described  in  the  recent  work  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Greenw’ell. 
The  body  had  been  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  cloth,  and 
had  been  buried  in  a  coffin  composed  of  the  trunk  of  an  oak, 
and  had  been  changed  into  adipocere.*  It  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  was  not  carried 
on  in  other  parts  of  Europe  in  the  bronze  age,  because  it  has 
only  been  met  with  under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned. 

The  art  of  metal  working,  as  i)roved  by  the  remains  associated 
together  in  the  various  places  of  manufacture,  was  carried  to 
a  high  pitch  of  perfection.  Most  of  the  bronzes  were  cast 
and  the  moulds  carefully  designed ;  the  metal  was  also  tem¬ 
pered  by  hammering,  or  engraved  with  various  elaborate 
patterns,  or  adorned  with  repousse  work.  Stamps  were  also 
employed  for  impressing  thin  plates  of  metal.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  art  of  casting  preceded  the  tempering,  stamping, 
and  engi’aving ;  but  on  the  evidence  before  us  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  first  was  derived  from  a  different  source  to, 
or  know'll  in  Gaul  before,  tlie  others.  The  usual  composition 
of  the  bronze  is  one  part  of  tin  to  nine  of  cojiper ;  but  for  the 
puposes  of  making  graving  tools  and  cold  chisels  they  used  a 
larger  percentage  of  tin,  amounting  sometimes  to  one-third. 


*  British  Barrows,  8vo,  1877,  pp.  32  and  374.  Clarendon  Press, 
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The  potter’s  art  was  considerably  improved,  the  rude  coarse 
vessels  of  the  neolithic  age  being  replaced  by  finer  articles, 
intended  for  daily  use,  which  present  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  form.  They  are  symmetrically  made  and  adorned  with 
patterns  in  right  lines  and  in  circles.  The  highest  forms  of 
pottery  north  of  the  Alps  are  met  with  in  the  pile-dwellings 
of  the  lake  of  Bourget,  where  some  of  the  pieces  are  inlaid 
with  strips  of  tin,  and  where  one  vase  represents  a  group  of 
dancing  human  figures,  while  another  is  ornamented  with  the 
meander  pattern,  so  commonly  met  Avith  in  Etruskan,  early 
Greek,  Roman, and  Lycian  art.  According  to  Sir  .1  ohn  Lubbock 
the  potter’s  wheel  was  unknown ;  but  from  the  examination  of 
some  of  the  vases  it  certainly  seems  to  us  that  the  human  hand 
was  aided  by  machinery  of  some  kind.  Stamps  were  used  in 
ornamentation,  and  tools  by  Avhich  the  lines  were  drawn  at 
equal  distances.  None  of  the  pottery  presents  any  traces  of 
glaze. 

The  bronze  folk  Avere  exceedingly  fond  of  personal  decora¬ 
tion  ;  they  used  bracelets  of  elaborate  patterns,  and  armlets, 
and  long  hairpins  Avith  decorated  heads  of  various  styles,  Avhich 
Avere  Avorn  in  a  head-dress  so  carefully  arranged  that  they 
took  care  not  to  disturb  it  even  in  tbeir  sleej).  The  orna¬ 
mented  earthenAvare  head-rests  found  in  SAvitzerland  are  analo¬ 
gous  to  those  of  Avood  used  by  the  Abyssinians  for  supporting 
the  head  and  preserving  the  coiffure.  They  AA-oro  rings  on 
their  fingers,  pendants  in  their  ears,  torques  round  their  necks, 
girdles  composed  of  many  ])ieccs  of  metal  fastened  Avith  rings 
and  adorned  Avith  pendants  round  their  Avaists,  .and  they  fas¬ 
tened  their  clothes  Avith  brooches  and  highly  ornamented  buttons 
and  studs. 

Their  Aveapons  of  Avar  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  arrows 
and  clubs,  the  l.ance  Avas  \’ery  commonly  used,  the  small  short 
sword  adaj)ted  for  stabbing  rather  than  for  cutting  and  without 
any  guard,  armed  many,  to  Avhich  Ave  must  add  a  dagger  for 
use  in  very  close  quarters.  They  had  also  a  battle-axe,  that 
is  merely  a  modification  of  one  of  the  forms  Avhich  they 
found  so  convenient  for  cutting  Avood.  At  a  later  period  in 
the  bronze  age  body  armour  appears  in  the  transalpine 
regions,  consisting  of  thin  ])lates  of  hammered  bronze,  gene¬ 
rally  oi'iiamented  Avith  handsome  patterns  in  lines  and  circles. 
Helmets  also  are  met  Avith,  .and  shields;  some  of  the  latter 
in  bronze  are  evidently  representations  of  those  fonned  of  Avood, 
studded  Avith  bronze  nails,  since  the  repousse  ornamentation 
reproduces  the  concentric  arrangement  of  the  nails  in  the 
wooden  original. 
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The  tombs  of  the  bronze  folk  do  not  present  any  important 
characters  of  difference  as  compared  with  neolithic  sepultures. 
Caves,  however,  were  very  rarely  used  for  purj)Oses  of  burial. 
In  the  south  of  England,  according  to  Dr.  Thurnam,  the 
tumuli  present  a  different  plan,  being  round  instead  of  long  or 
oval.  As  a  rule  their  dead  were  bui’iit  instead  of  being  buried 
— a  change  which  it  is  important  to  notice,  since  we  know 
with  what  tenacity  all  customs  are  maintained  relating  to  birth, 
marriage,  and  death.  It  seems  to  have  been  brought  about 
gradually,  since,  in  some  of  the  tumuli  which  mark  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  neolithic  to  the  bronze  age,  both  modes  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  dead  have  been  employed.  It  cannot,  in  our 
opinion,  be  used  as  an  argument  to  imply  that  the  bronze  folk 
were  a  difierent  race  to  the  stone-users,  and  that  they  intro¬ 
duced  the  metal  in  the  progress  of  their  conquest;  it  may 
much  more  naturally  be  explained  by  the  gradual  introduction 
of  a  new  fashion  brought  in  along  with  the  other  new  ideas  of 
the  bronze  culture.  Inhumation  still  continued  to  be  prac¬ 
tised,  probably  by  tlie  lower  classes,  on  account  of  the  greater 
cost  of  burning.  The  ashes  of  the  dead  were  collected  into 
an  urn,  placed  on  the  surface  on  which  the  funeral  pile  had 
stood,  generally  enclosed  in  a  stone  chamber,  and  afterwards 
covered  Avith  a  cairn  or  tumulus ;  various  articles  Avei*e  placed 
round  the  urn,  and  the  tomb  was  visited  from  time  to  time,  and 
feasts  held  in  memory  of  the  dead,  after  which  its  height  Avas 
increased  by  additional  earth  or  stones.  This  is  proved  by 
numerous  ‘  Ioavs  ’  in  Derbyshire,  containing  layers  of  burnt  and 
broken  bones  of  animals  used  for  food,  separated  from  each 
other  by  earth  or  stones.  The  same  fact  has  been  observed 
by  Dr.  Thurnam  in  the  barroAvs  of  AViltshire,  and  by  Canon 
GreeiiAvell  in  those  of  Yorkshire.  AVe  fully  share  the  opinion 
of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
archajologists,  that  Stonehenge  is  an  expi’ession  of  the  religious 
sentiment  of  the  bronze  age,  and  that  it  is  to  be  vicAved  as  the 
AYestminster  Abbey  of  that  time,  around  AA’hich  rest  the  ashes 
of  the  great  in  the  tumuli  Avhich  cluster  thickly  on  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  chalk  doAvn.  The  speculation  throAvn  out  that  it  Avas 
built  by  Aurelius  Ambrosius  and  Merlin  may  be  dismissed  at 
once  as  a  fiction  Avorthy  of  the  first  novel  Avriter  Avho  appeared 
in  Europe,  Geoffry  of  Alonmouth.  The  tombs  iu  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Stonehenge  offer  the  same  evidence  to  its  age,  as 
the  metal  AA'ork  and  other  articles  round  AA^estminster  Abbey 
would  offer  to  its  date  Avere  they  explored  Avhen  Lord 
Macaulay’s  New  Zealander  contemplates  the  ruins  of  London. 
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An  intercourse  was  evidently  maintained  in  the  bronze  age 
with  widely  distant  regions,  since,  omitting  for  the  present  all 
notice  of  the  bronze  itself,  amber  beads  derived  either  from 
the  lialtic  or  from  Italy,  and  glass  beads  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  are  distributed  over  districts  far  away  from  the  places 
where  amber  is  found  or  glass  manufactured.  Gold  orna¬ 
ments  also  are  met  with  throughout  Transalpine  Europe, 
which  may  have  been  made  with  metal  obtained  either  from 
Spain,  or  from  the  Wicklow  mountains  in  Ireland. 

These  details  give  us  a  picture  of  the  manners,  customs, 
and  daily  life  of  the  bronze-using  peoples  north  of  the  Alps. 
It  is  a  picture  of  a  new  civilisation  coming  in,  not  destroying 
that  which  preceded  it,  but  moulded  on  its  foundations.  How 
it  was  introduced  and  whence  it  was  derived  are  questions 
which,  thanks  to  the  light  thrown  by  M.  Chantre  and  the 
Count  Gozzadini,  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  others,  we  are  able  to 
answer  with  tolerable  certainty,  by  realising  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  historic  period. 

In  the  earliest  records  relating  to  the  ^Mediterranean  we  find 
ourselves  face  to  fixee  with  a  civilisation  of  a  very  high  and  com¬ 
plex  kind.  Egypt  was  the  great  centre  of  light,  at  all  events 
for  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  which  all  eyes 
were  fixed,  and  it  was  a  mart  in  which  the  products  of  the 
East  and  the  West  met  together.  The  Egyi)tians  are  said  to 
have  taught  the  Phmnicians  how  to  make  glass,  and  to  have 
instructed  the  Greeks  in  the  sciences.  Of  their  knowledge  of 
the  arts  every  museum  is  eloquent.  It  is  impossible  to  walk 
through  the  Egyptian  courts  in  the  national  collections  in 
London,  or  in  the  Louvre,  or  in  the  Vatican,  -without  carrying 
away  a  deep  impression  of  their  power  and  their  skill.  Yet 
their  high  position  was  achieved  without  the  knowledge  of  steel ; 
they  were  acquainted  with  iron,  bronze  they  used  extensively, 
not  merely  for  ornaments  but  for  daggers  and  axes,  the  latter 
being  of  the  simple  wedge-shaped  type  usually  considered 
characteristic  of  the  early  brojize  civilisation  north  of  the 
Alps.  Flint  knives  were  sometimes  used  for  religious  pur¬ 
poses,  beautifully  fashioned,  and  flint  daggers  such  as  that  in 
the  British  Museum  with  a  handle  ornamented  with  gold. 
Pointed  splinters  of  flint  also  were  employed  by  them  for 
cutting  hieroglyphs,  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  the  discoveries 
made  in  their  turquoise  mines  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  by 
Mr.  Bauerman  and  others  ;  and  since  neither  bronze  nor  iron 
will  cut  the  hard  syenite  on  which  the  hieroglyphs  are  gene- 
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rally  engraved,  it  is  very  probable  that  all  were  carved  with 
flint.  Steel,  however,  was  known  in  Egyi)t  in  a  later  period 
in  its  history. 

The  influence  of  Egypt  on  the  neighbouring  ])eoples  must 
have  been  enormous,  as  may  be  seen  from  M.  Chabas’  work 
on  the  nations  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  it  was 
felt  at  least  as  far  to  the  west  as  Sardinia.  In  an  inscription 
at  Karnac  M,  de  Rouge  and  M.  Chabas  have  shown  that 
Egypt  was  invaded  by  a  confederation  of  Libyans,  Etruskans, 
Sardinians,  Siculians,  Lycians,  and  Achaians,  and  was  only 
saved,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  by  the  valour  of  Meneptah  I. 
The  allies  advanced  to  the  attack  by  land  and  by  sea,  and 
among  their  spoils  it  is  interesting  to  note  bronze  knives  and 
cuirasses.  This  happened  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  before  Christ.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  at  that 
time,  and  probably  for  many  centuries  before,  the  civilisation 
of  Egypt  must  have  been  widely  spread,  either  by  commerce  or 
war,  among  the  Mediterranean  peoples.* 

The  simple  wedge-shaped  axes  above  mentioned  of  bronze 
have  also  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Schliemann  from  the  mound  of 
Hissarlik,  in  association  with  a  remarkable  series  of  articles, 
among  which  we  would  note  more  particularly  the  ornaments 
composed  of  thin  leaves  of  gold,  resembling  in  their  general 
form  the  bronze  belts  mentioned  by  M.  Chantre  from  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  j)ottery  in  the  shape  of  animals 
recalling  to  mind  one  of  the  vessels  from  the  pile-dwell¬ 
ings  of  Bourget.  Spindle-whorls  abound,  adorned  with  the 
mysterious  pattern  of  a  cross  with  four  equal  arms  with  the 
ends  reflected  at  right  angles,  termed  croix  gammee  by  the 
French,  by  English  archaeologists,  and  stcastika  by  the 

Buddhists,  by  whom  it  is  considered  sacred.  These  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  We  do  not 
])ropose  to  enter  into  the  question  as  to  the  connexion  of 
Hissarlik  with  the  Homeric  legend ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
know  that  on  the  site  on  which  Troy  stood  there  are  traces 
of  an  ancient  civilisation  in  which  bronze,  and  in  a  smaller 
degree  iron,  figure  largely,  and  whicb  very  possibly  may  have 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Greeks  as  the  early  Etruskan 
cities  did  in  Italy  to  the  Romans.  Similar  bronze  axes  also 
have  been  met  with  iti  the  island  of  Termia,  in  Cyprus,  Sicily, 
and  in  various  spots  in  Italy  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps.  In 
Southern  Italy  bronze  daggers  have  been  found  so  like  those 


*  Etudes  sur  rAntuput  j  Ilistorique  d’apres  les  Sources  Epryptiennes. 
8vo.  I’aris,  187d. 
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of  Egypt  that  M.  Mariette  believes  that  they  were  certainly 
derived  from  that  country. 

The  discoveries  made  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  in  the  terramaras  or  inhabited  areas  in  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  at  Emilia,  Reggio,  Parma,  and  Modena,  show  that 
Lombardy  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  using  bronze 
implements  and  w’eapons,  but  not  unacquainted  with  iron.* 
Their  pottery  was  ornamented  with  right  lines  and  circles,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  designs  assume  the  form  of  a  cross. 
There  is  also  the  fylfot  ornament  as  well  as  the  spiral.  The 
same  group  of  articles  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  excava¬ 
tions  carried  on  in  and  ai’ound  Bologna,  with  which  the  name 
of  the  Count  Gozzadini  f  will  always  be  associated.  From  his 
writings  we  gather  that  Bologna  has  been  a  centre  of  popula¬ 
tion  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  ancient  cemeteries  around 
it  have  furnished  treasures  of  inestimable  value  from  an 
archajological  point  of  view,  which  we  recommend  everyone 
interested  in  the  ancient  history  of  Italy  to  visit.  In  the 
Archiginnasio,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  ‘  Biblioteca  del  Comune,’ 
the  relics  obtained  from  the  old  cemeteries,  which  have  been 
met  with  between  tbe  spot  occupied  by  the  present  Certosa,  or 
cemetery,  and  the  city,  are  carefully  arranged.  The  visitor 
sees  numerous  bronze  urns  full  of  burnt  bones,  variously  orna¬ 
mented  and  provided  with  covers.  One  of  these  merits  more 
than  passing  notice,  since  it  is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  re- 
jiresenting  a  procession  in  three  zones.  Two  horsemen  and 
thirteen  footmen  with  couched  lances,  helmets,  and  shields, 
lead  the  way ;  then  come  jiriests  and  their  attendants  with  the 
victims  for  sacrifice  ;  an  ox,  over  whose  head  is  a  bird,  and  a 
goat  hurried  along  by  the  horns,  and  two  mules.  The  three 
figures  whom  we  take  to  represent  priests  have  on  their  heads 
broad-brimmed  hats  similar  to  those  worn  by  some  of  the 
French  cures  ;  behind  them  comes  a  big  dog. 

*  Keller,  ‘  Lake  Dwellings,’  translated  by  J.  E.  Lee,  p.  305  et  seq. 
Longman,  18GG.  A  now  edition  of  tliis  important  work  has  just  beer: 
published  in  two  large  volumes — one  of  text,  the  other  of  plates — en¬ 
larged  to  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  edition  of  liSGG,  and  including  all 
the  more  recent  discoveries  made  in  the  Swiss  and  Italian  lakes.  This 
collection  of  lacustrine  remains  is  of  extreme  interest,  and  there  is  no 
English  work  which  brings  more  vividly  before  the  eye  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  variety  of  the  weapons,  utensils,  garments,  harness,  and  even 
food,  of  those  primajval  races.  It  is  as  attractive  as  a  museum,  and 
does  the  greatest  credit  to  the  translator,  Mr.  Lee. 

f  Op.  cit.  and  Congres  Intern.  d’Anthrop.  et  d’Archeol.,  pp.  1,  242. 
Bologna,  1871. 
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The  third  zone,  which  resumes  the  direction  of  the  first,  displays  the 
agricultural  pursuits  preceding  the  preparations  for  the  feast :  a  calf 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  slaves,  a  pig  dniwn  by  a  third,  and 
others  following.  In  the  centre  of  the  groups,  acting  the  point  de  mire, 
appeiirs  the  idea  which  inspires  the  whole.  At  one  end  of  a  couch, 
hiclinium  or  anaclynteris,  whose  arms  are  adorned  with  griffins’  heads, 
sits  a  lyre-player,  at  the  other  a  performer  on  the  syrinx,  each  backed 
by  a  small  boy  in  the  nude.  They  wear  the  huge  pileus  before  alluded 
to ;  and  between  them  hangs  another  situln.  Kural  epi.sodes  on  the 
right — hare-hunting  and  bird-netting  with  the  varra,  and  on  the  left  a 
|K'as:mt  carrying  his  primitive  plough  and  driving  his  steers — finish  both 
ends  •  of  this  third  zone.  Finally  the  fourth  or  lowest  is  filled  w'ith 
fantastic  animals — five-winged  chitna-ras,  two  (juadrupeds,  a  stag,  and 
so  forth.* 

This  procession  is  to  our  mind  of  very  high  value,  because 
if  is  identical  in  spirit  and  in  many  of  the  details  with  some  of 
the  frescoes  in  Etruskan  tombs.  It  proves  that  Count  Gozza- 
dini  is  fully  justified  in  con.sidering  the  cemetery  at  the  Certosa 
in  which  it  is  found  to  be  really  Etruskan. 

Both  cremation  and  inhumation  were  practised,  and  several 
groups  of  skeletons  have  been  preserved,  stretched  out  at  length 
with  the  (PS  rude  or  unstamped  coin  in  their  hand,  wearing 
necklaces  of  amber  beads,  and  surrounded  by  vases.  Among 
the  ornaments  are  gold  armlets,  bronze  harp-shaped  fibulae, 
amber  rings,  blue  and  green  glass  beads,  some  plain,  and  others 
worked  into  beautiful  patterns  in  blue,  white,  green,  and  yellow. 
There  are  unguent  pots,  also  of  glass,  built  up  of  zigzags  of  these 
colours,  and  alabaster  pots  and  vases  identical  with  those  found 
in  Etruskan  tombs.  There  are  bronze  knives,  iron  knives, 
spuds,  and  horse  bits.  No  less  than  four  groups  of  cemeteries, 
containing  articles  of  this  kind,  have  been  o])ened  on  each  side 
of  the  road  leading  from  liologna  to  the  Certosa,  and  several 
othei-s  have  been  explored  in  the  district  at  Villanova  and 
elsewhere.  Some  of  the  cinerary  urns  made  of  pottery  are 
ornamented  with  chevrons,  triangles,  and  zigzags,  so  common 
in  the  pottery  of  the  bronze  age  north  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as 
with  figures  of  birds,  the  (ireek  pattern,  the  meander,  the 
step,  the  cross,  and  the  fylfot.  Axes  of  iron  and  of  bronze 
wore  met  with,  the  latter  being  winged.  One  small  axe  from 
Villanova  has  its  edge  composed  of  iron  let  into  the  bronze,  a 
fact  which  shows  that  at  this  time  the  former  was  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  latter.  There  are  also  tombstones,  some  plain, 
and  some  globular  and  scidj)tured  with  figures,  others  of  a 
slab-like  form  so  common  in  our  own  churchyai’ds,  but  here 


11.  F.  Burton,  ‘Etruscan  Bologna,’  p.  44.  1876. 
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ornamented  with  figures  similar  to  those  at  the  entrance  of 
Etruskan  tombs.  On  one  found  in  the  Certosa,  the  dead  is 
represented  as  being  hurried  along  to  the  tomb  with  a  winged 
genius  behind  him,  an  idea  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the 
modern  monuments  which  make  this  one  of  the  finest  ceme¬ 
teries  in  Europe. 

The  importance  of  all  these  discoveries  consists  not  merely 
in  presenting  us  with  many  of  the  articles  found  in  the  terra- 
maras,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  may  be  connected  with  the 
tombs  of  Etruria,  as,  for  example,  those  of  Caire,  Viterbo, 
Perugia,  Chiusi,  Arezzo,  Volterra,  Orvieto,  and  others.  AVe 
quite  agree  with  Count  Gozzadini  that  they  belong  to  the 
Etruskans,  and  probably  to  an  early  period  of  their  power 
which  he  has  marked  oft'  by  the  name  Palajo-Etruskan.  They 
probably  belong  to  that  branch  of  the  race  which  was  driven 
out  of  Lombardy  by  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  Xor  are  we 
without  evidence  that  these  remains  fall  Avithin  the  period  of 
history,  if  the  chronology  of  Egypt  be  taken  as  a  standard, 
since  a  scarabaeus  has  been  met  with,  bearing,  according  to  M. 
Chabas,  the  name  of  Khoufou,  or  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the 
Great  Pyramid.  It  is  not,  however,  an  original,  but  a  sub¬ 
sequent  imitation,  and  therefore  of  a  later  age.  iNIany  other 
traces  have  been  met  with  in  Etruskan  tombs  elscAvhere  of  an 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  which  go  far  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
the  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Kainak  to  Avhich  we  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  Etruskan  power  in  ancient  times  extended  not  merely 
over  Lombardy,  but  over  Tyrol  and  into  Hungary  ;  and  the 
statement  of  Livy  to  that  eft'ect  is  confirmed  by  the  discoveiy 
of  cemeteries,  of  which  that  at  Ilallstadt,  near  Salzburg,  may 
be  considered  the  chief,  and  referable  to  the  same  Pala.'o- 
Etruskan  age  as  the  terramaras  and  the  cemeteries  at  Bologna. 
We  may  therefore  infer  that  in  ancient  times  the  Etrusk^ans 
possessed  a  dominion  of  w’hich  Tuscany  is  a  mere  fragment, 
and  that  they  were  being  pushed  back  at  the  daAvn  of  history 
by  the  invasion  of  other  peoples.  They  were  the  great  metal¬ 
workers  of  antiquity,  and  masters  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  and 
from  tlieir  peculiar  position  in  Northern  Italy  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  exercised  an  enormous  influence  on  their  trans¬ 
alpine  neighbours.  They  Avere  further  most  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  early  Greeks,  and  to  such  an  extent  Avas  the 
intercourse  carried  on  betAveen  them  that  Greek  vases  and 
statues  abound  in  their  tombs,  and  the  terra  cotta  sarcophagi 
in  Avhich  rested  the  ashes  of  the  Etruskan  nobles  Avere  either 
modelled  by  Greek  artists  or  Avere  copies  of  Greek  designs. 
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After  an  examination  of  the  principal  Etruskan  collections  in 
Italy,  it  seems  to  ns  extremely  probable  that  there  were  Greek 
artists  present  in  the  chief  Etruskan  centres  who  carried  on 
the  business  of  modelling  and  designing  just  as  the  Italians 
follow  the  same  kind  of  calling  in  plaster  casts  in  this  country. 
The  Greek  influence,  however,  is  scarcely  ])erceptible  in  the 
Etruskan  metal-work,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  arrived  at  a 
higher  development  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  region  except 
Egypt,  and  to  be  distinct  from  the  fictile  work.  ' 

There  is  no  reason  for  wonder  that  the  Etruskans  should 
have  been  ])reeminent  among  the  Mediterranean  peoples  for 
their  skill  in  Avorking  metal,  since  they  alone  possessed  within 
their  oAvn  limits  the  two  metals  of  Avhich  bronze  is  composed. 
Copper  is  Avidely  distributed,  but  tin  Avas  until  lately  knoAvn 
only  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  Spain,  in  the  WickloAv  moun¬ 
tains,  and  in  CornAA-all.  Nor  is  there  evidence  that  it  Avas 
AA'orked  in  ancient  times  to  any  great  extent,  excepting  in 
CornAvall  and  in  Spain.  Noav  it  appears  from  M.  Blanchard’s 
discovery,  brought  before  the  Anthropological  Congress  at 
Buda-Pesth  by  Professor  Capellini,  that  the  extensive  mines 
of  Cento  Camerelle,  in  Monte  Valerio,  in  Tuscany,  Avero 
Avorked  by  the  ancient  Etruskans  for  the  sake  of  the  tin.  The 
copper  mines  of  Montieri  (Mons  -<Ei’is)  are  not  far  distant, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  OAve  their  name  to  the  place 
having  been  used  in  ancient  times  for  the  manufacture  of 
bronze.  This  discovery  seems  to  us  of  very  great  value, 
because  it  lends  Aveight  to  the  vieAv  that  a  large  part  of  the  tin 
used  by  the  civilised  peoples  of  the  Eastern  MediteiTanean 
Avas  derived  from  Tuscany,  rather  than  from  countries  so  re¬ 
mote  as  Spain  and  Britain,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  by  most  Avriters.  "We  are  therefore  noAv  able  to  see  that 
the  tin  and  copper  mines  Avould  enable  the  Etruskans  to  found 
a  trade  Avith  their  neighbours,  and  to  arrive  at  that  perfection 
of  metal  Avork  for  Avhlch  they  are  so  remarkable.  It  must 
Iiave  been  to  them  a  source  of  Avealth  and  culture,  as  the 
silver  mines  of  Laurium  Avere  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  gold 
mines  to  the  settlers  in  California  and  Australia.  It  gave 
them  a  command  over  the  commerce  of  the  time,  someAvhat 
similar  to  that  Avhich  Ave  enjoy  from  the  possession  of  coal 
and  iron. 

The  exploration  of  the  tombs  of  Mykeiue  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann*  jirescnts  us  Avith  the  proof  that  at  the  close  of  the  bronze 
age  in  Greece  the  style  of  art  Avas  essentially  of  the  same  sort 
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as  the  Palaeo-Etruskan,  consisting  of  spirals  and  of  figures  of 
animals,  of  chevrons  and  the  fylfot  ornaments,  or  cross  with 
the  arms  bent  over  at  right  angles.  Gold  repousse  work  also, 
similar  to  that  of  Ilallstadt,  Hissarlik,  and  of  the  Etruskan 
tombs,  proves  that  the  same  sort  of  arts  were  spread  over  the 
northern  regions  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Italy  to  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor. 

Such,  then,  is  the  ideaAvhich  we  have  to  grasp  of  the  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Mediterranean  area  when  history  began.  It  was  of 
a  high  order,  but  the  use  of  bronze  had  not  as  yet  been  com¬ 
pletely  superseded  by  weapons  and  cutting  implements  of 
ii'on.  In  other  words,  it  was  in  that  transition  stage  tei'med 
by  M,  Chantre  ‘  the  period  of  the  transition  from  the  bronze 
‘  to  the  iron  age.’  The  time  when  bronze  was  first  introduced 
into  the  Mediterranean  area  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity, 
but  it  took  root  and  gave  rise  to  a  metal  industry  Avhich  must 
have  been  slowly  developed  during  a  long  series  of  years  before 
it  could  have  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  excellence  which  it  there 
attained.  It  however  displaced  a  neolithic  civilisation,  for  in 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy  polished  stone  axes  and  the 
traces  of  the  associated  manners  and  customs  are  met  with 
equally,  just  as  in  the  region  north  of  the  Alps.  It  is  derived 
from  the  East  beyend  all  doubt,  .and  c.annot  be  traced  further 
back  than  the  civilisation  of  Egypt.  It  may  be  further  ob¬ 
served,  that  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  legend  which  derives 
the  Etruskans  of  Italy  from  Lydia,  they  may  have  intro¬ 
duced  its  knowledge  into  Italy,  just  as  the  Greeks  long  after 
introduced  their  civilisation  and  arts  into  the  district  round 
Marseilles,  and  founded  another  Greece  beyond  sea  in  Italy. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  approach  the  problem  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  bronze  into  the  region  north  of  the  civilised 
countries  of  the  ^lediterranean,  which  ^I.  Chantre  would  have 
done  well  in  treating  with  the  full  benefit  of  the  light  shed 
upon  it  by  the  labours  of  Viberg,  Lindenschmidt,  Sadowsky, 
and  other  writers.  He  prefers,  however,  to  treat  it  from  the 
piu’ely  antiquarian  point  of  view,  without  giving  due  weight  to 
the  influence  of  the  Etruskans. 

The  age  of  bronze  is  divided  by  M.  Chantre  in  France  and 
Switzerland  into  three  phases,  the  first  of  which  is  that  of 
‘  transition  from  the  stone  age  to  that  of  bronze,’  the  second 
that  ‘  of  bronze  properly  so  called,’  and  the  third  that  of  ‘  the 
transition  from  tlic  age  of  bronze  to  that  of  iron.’  The  first  of 
these  is  characterised  by  the  association  of  certain  bronze  objects 
with  neolithic  implements  and  ornaments,  and  is  termed  the 
Cevennian  stage,  from  the  numerous  cases  of  this  association 
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of  articles  in  the  region  of  the  Ccvennes.  In  the  second  phase 
bronze  is  no  longer  a  rarity,  and  its  importation  is  made  on  a 
large  scale,  and  along  with  it  appear  new  arts  and  a  higher 
civilisation.  From  its  great  development  in  the  basin  of  the 
Rhone  it  is  termed  the  Rhodanian  phase.  The  third,  or  that 
in  which  iron  makes  its  api»earance  as  a  new  element,  is  named 
the  Mccringian,  after  the  celebrated  j)ile-dwelling  of  Mocringen. 

In  the  first  of  these  divisions  bronze  appears  as  a  rarity,  and 
generally  in  the  shape  of  ornaments  ;  in  forty-seven  tombs  in 
the  Ccvennes  the  percentage  of  bronze  articles,  as  compared 
with  those  of  stone  and  bone,  is  no  more  than  6‘42  per  cent., 
and  these  are  mostly  beads  and  personal  ornaments  of  various 
kinds,  some  of  which  are  imitations  of  those  of  stone.  Pins, 
bracelets,  and  rings  are  more  common  than  knives  or  axes, 
while  daggers  are  rare.  Amber  appears,  and  glass — a  fact 
of  esjiecial  importance,  because  it  shows  that  an  article  of 
Egyptian  or  Phcenician  manufacture  had  found  its  way  into 
France  at  this  time.  The  introduction  of  personal  ornaments, 
and  especially  of  glass,  before  other  articles  in  use  in  the 
country  where  the  glass  was  manufactured,  is  Avhat  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  our  contact  Avith  races  possessed  of 
a  lower  civilisation  than  our  oAvn.  At  the  present  time  the 
natives  of  Africa  jwefer  articles  which  minister  to  their  vanity 
to  those  of  practical  use,  and  glass  beads  are  used  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  and  are  passed  from  hand  to  hand  into  regions 
far  beyond  those  into  Avhich  our  Aveapons  and  implements 
penetrate.  This  period  of  transition  of  AI.  Chantre  seems  to 
us  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  the  intercoui’se  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  neolithic  age  Avith  the 
civilised  jjeoples  in  the  Alediterranean,  and  avc  take  it  to  be 
merely  the  first  sign  of  their  influence,  subsequently  to  be  felt 
in  ‘  the  age  of  bronze  properly  so  called.’ 

AI.  Chantre  classifies  in  his  ‘age  of  bronze  properly  so  called  ' 
the  deposits  of  bronze  articles  Avhich  had  been  manufactured 
but  never  used,  and  Avhich  obviously  formed  the  stock  of  bronze 
merchants.  One  of  the  most  imj)ortant  of  these,  to  Avhich  he 
gives  the  name  of  ‘  the  treasure  of  Reallon,’  Avas  discovered  after 
a  violent  storm  Avhich  devastated  a  i)art  of  the  country.  The 
Avaters  of  a  stream,  traversing  a  little  village  of  that  name,  had 
cut  deep  ravines,  and  in  the  earth  ti’ansported  to  a  little  distance 
the  greater  j)art  of  the  antiquities  Avere  discovered.  These 
Avere  first  of  all  taken  for  gold,  and  then  Avould  ha\’e  been  sold 
for  old  brass  to  a  pedlar  had  not  the  cure  told  the  oAvners  that 
they  had  in  their  hand  a  veritable  treasure  for  science,  for 
which  they  Avould  be  better  paid  by  archajologists.  They  1 
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ultimately  found  their  way  into  the  museum  at  St.  Germain, 
together  with  those  which  M.  Chantre  was  able  to  discover 
subsequently,  and  they  represent  altogether  no  less  than  46 1 
specimens.  There  are  knives,  sickles,  lance-heads,  horse-bits, 
269  rings,  finger-rings,  buttons,  pendants,  and  bracelets  vary¬ 
ing  in  pattern  and  workmanship.  Some  were  hollow,  and 
others  made  of  a  band  of  metal ;  both  were  ornamented  with 
various  patterns  in  right  lines  and  dots.  Some  of  the  stouter 
of  these  are  precisely  of  the  same  pattern  and  shape  as  those 
which  we  have  seen  from  Germany  in  the  museum  at  Berlin, 
and  in  Home  and  Florence  from  various  parts  of  Italy.  AVith 
them  were  several  small  stone  rings,  possibly  of  jade,  a  bead 
of  amber,  and  two  of  blue  glass.  The  position  of  Keallon  is  on 
a  route  which  has  been  frequented  for  a  long  time,  leading  from 
the  Valley  of  Durance  to  that  of  the  Drac ;  and  it  was,  AI. 
Chantre  remarks,  probably  that  taken  by  travellers  coming 
from  primitive  Etruria,  from  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  lake 
dwellings  ‘  received  beyond  a  doubt  the  knowledge  of  bronze.’ 
This  discovery,  then,  is  of  especial  importance  because  it  re¬ 
presents  the  goods  of  a  merchant,  selected  to  suit  the  market  of 
the  North  and  West.  The  abundance  of  personal  ornaments 
in  it  corresponds  with  that  abundance  which  has  been  ol)- 
served  in  the  sepidchres  of  the  early  division  of  the  bronze 
age.  Several  other  similar  discoveries  are  described  by  M. 
Chantre.  That  of  Vaudrevanges,  near  Sarrelouis,  contains, 
among  other  things,  a  sword  which  is  identical  with  that  de¬ 
scribed  by  M.  le  Comte  (lozzadini,  from  Ronzano,  in  Italy. 
It  contained  also  several  small  pendants  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  same  place.  From  the  number  of  ornaments  in  these 
treasures,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Cevennian  age,  it  seems  that  the  proportions  are  so  close  in 
each  as  to  be  practically  identical.  In  the  one  they  amount  to 
75*02  per  cent.,  in  the  other  they  are  79*87.  The  conclusion 
which  we  should  draw  from  this  fact  is  that  these  articles  were 
en  route  to  be  sold  to  those  who  ultimately  deposited  them  as 
their  chief  valuables  in  the  tombs. 

The  foundries,  or  deposits  of  metal  with  the  necessary  imple¬ 
ments  of  working  it,  described  by  M.  Chantre  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Khone,  are  no  less  than  thirty-nine  in  number,  and  of  these 
tiiat  of  Larnaud,  near  Lons-le-Saulnier  rJura),  may  be  taken 
as  an  example.  It  consists  of  no  less  than  1,485  pieces,  in¬ 
cluding  ingots,  waste  from  moulds,  implements  and  oniaments, 
more  or  less  broken,  hooks,  cold  chisels  made  of  bronze  con¬ 
taining  a  large  percentage  of  tin,  and  other  articles  necessary 
for  working  bronze.  jVlany  of  the  implements  were  broken 
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intentionally  for  the  melting-pot.  Among  the  articles  a  fibula 
is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  and  on  several  of  the  ornaments 
the  sign  of  the' cross  is  met  with,  which,  according  to  M.  de 
iMortillet,  characterises  the  close  of  the  age  of  bronze.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  last  cited  authority  this  hoard  evidently 
belongs  to  the  same  date  as  the  treasure  of  Reallon  and  of  the 
majority  of  the  lake  habitations  of  Bourget.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  this  difference  between  them.  At  Kcallon  the  pieces  are 
all  new  and  selected  ;  at  Larnaud,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all 
used  or  broken,  from  Avhich  we  may  gather  that  the  former  has 
been  the  deposit  of  a  merchant,  just  as  the  latter  has  been  that 
of  a  founder.  Numerous  foundries  similar  to  these  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Those  of  Great  Britain 
have  been  described  by  Mr.  Evans  and  others,  while  recently 
one  at  Bologna  contained  no  less  than  14,000  pieces. 

The  deposits  of  bronze  in  the  treasures  and  foundries  above 
mentioned  are  of  the  very  highest  value,  because  they  tell  us, 
in  an  unmistakable  manner,  the  sort  of  implements,  weapons, 
and  ornaments  in  use  at  one  time.  The  merchant,  of  course, 
would  select  the  aiticles  necessary  for  his  market,  and  the 
founder  Avould  collect  those  which  had  been  broken,  and  his 
stock  would  represent  also  the  articles  in  use  at  the  same 
time.  In  one  or  other  of  these  we  meet  with  forms  usually 
considered  to  belong  to  Avidely  different  times.  The  simple 
wedge-shaped  axe,  for  example,  is  taken  to  be  of  higher  anti¬ 
quity  than  the  axe  Avith  Avings  or  the  axe  Avith  a  socket,  and 
repousse  Avork,  the  spiral  ornament,  body  armour,  helmets,  and 
the  like,  are  referred  to  different  periods  in  the  age  of  bronze. 
In  these  deposits  they  are  seen  lying  side  by  side,  a  fact  Avhich 
shoAA's  that  they  Avere  undoubtedly  used  at  the  same  time.  And 
Avhen  Ave  add  further  that  these  so-called  later  types  are  met  Avith 
in  the  Palajo-Etruskan  tombs,  Ave  may  feel  tolerably  certain 
that  they  Averc  derived  from  the  great  metal-Avorkers  of  Italy. 
From  that  centre  personal  ornaments  Avould  naturally  find  their 
Avay  first  over  the  Aljnne  passes,  then  would  folloAv  the 
merchant  Avith  his  assorted  merchandise,  and  after  him,  as  M. 
Chantre  justly  observes,  would  come  the  founder,  just  as  at 
the  ])resent  time  English  artisans  have  followed  English  ti-ade 
far  into  Africa.  M.  Chantre  does  not  fully  grasp  this  idea  ;  for 
Avhile  he  distinctly  allows  that  the  lake-dAvellers  of  Bourget 
received  their  knoAvledge  of  bronze  from  Italy,  and  classifies 
the  treasures  and  the  foundries  in  the  age  of  bronze  pur 
excellence,  \\Q  contradicts  himself  by  stating:  ‘Jamais  on  n’a 
trouve  d’objets  ctrusques  dans  un  milieu  de  I’age  du  bronze 
pi’oprement  dit :  les  traces  de  cette*  intervention  ne  se  ren- 
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coiitrent  que  bien  posterieurement  ’  (i.  16).  The  invention 
of  the  various  types  is  one  thing,  and  their  introduction  into 
transalpine  Europe  another  thing.  AVe  fully  allow  that  the 
simpler  were  invented  before  the  more  complex,  but  we  know 
of  nothing  which  proves  that  they  were  known  in  the  area 
under  consideration  before  certain  elaborate  articles  of  per¬ 
sonal  ornament. 

M.  Chantre  follows  a  view  started  by  M.  de  Mortillet,  that 
bronze  may  have  been  introduced  from  the  far  East  by  travel¬ 
ling  tinkers,  like  the  gipsies  of  the  j)resent  day.  In  this 
manner  he  explains  the  community  of  form  traceable  through 
local  variations  in  transalpine  Europe.  Very  probably  there 
were  travelling  tinkers,  and  an  examination  of  their  work 
shows  that  they  were  inspired,  not  by  that  art  which  found  its 
home  in  the  East,  but  by  the  PalaJO-Etruskan  art  of  Italy  and 
the  Tyrol.  We  should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  at  finding 
an  English  blacksmith  at  work  in  Central  Africa  or  in  some 
lonely  island  in  the  Pacific.  ‘  The  age  of  bronze  properly  so 
‘  called’  of  M.  Chantre  seems  to  us  to  indicate  merely  the  period 
in  which  a  commerce  had  sprung  up,  and  introduced  not  merely 
that  metal,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  civilisation  which  accom¬ 
panied  it.  The  minor  local  differences  between  the  group  of 
bronze  articles  found  in  one  country,  as  compared  •  with  those 
of  another,  may  readily  be  explained  by  the  view  that  they  are 
the  result  of  local  industry,  set  up  when  the  value  and  import¬ 
ance  of  bronze  had  been  fully  recognised;  and  to  this  local 
industry  many  of  the  simpler  forms  may  be  due. 

The  lake  dwellings  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France  were 
inhabited  from  the  age  of  stone  down  to  that  of  iron,  and 
according  to  M.  Cliantre  Avere  occupied  by  two  currents  of 
populations,  differing  in  their  origin,  in  their  industides,  and  in 
the  materials  they  first  employed.  Throughout  Eastern  Swit¬ 
zerland  the  finds  present  scarcely  any  articles  made  of  bronze ; 
the  implements  and  Aveapons  arc  of  stone  and  bone,  and  the 
fcAv  bronze  articles  pi’obably  arrived  by  Avay  of  exchange. 
They  belong  to  the  age  of  stone,  and  to  that  of  transition  be- 
tAveen  stone  and  bronze.  On  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
it  is  to  some  extent  the  same,  but  here  they  present  signs  of 
the  greater  influence  of  the  ncAv  metal.  In  A^’estern  SAA'itzer- 
land  those  of  the  bronze  age,  situated  close  by  those  of  the 
stone,  offer  traces  of  a  much  higher  art  than  those  of  the 
East.  The  same  is  the  case  Avith  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  In 
the  Lakes  of  Annecy  and  Bourget  there  is  no  pile-dAvelling  of 
the  neolithic  age  j)roperly  so  called,  but  in  the  middle  of  rich 
accumulations  of  the  age  of  bronze  one  finds  the  remains  of  the 
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preceding  period,  stone  axes,  arrows,  and  the  like.  This  differ¬ 
ence  he  explains  by  the  view  that  there  were  two  distinct  popula¬ 
tions  in  the  East  and  the  West,  anti  that  the  latter  were  in  close 
communication  with  the  country  of  their  origin ;  hence  their 
metal  w’ork  was  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  and  the 
pottery  is  also  of  a  more  artistic  kind.  We  do  not  share 
these  views  of  M.  Chantre,  and  they  are  not  borne  out  by 
the  illustrations  to  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Keller’s  work.  We 
think  that  the  difference  between  Eastern  and  Western  Swit¬ 
zerland  is  far  more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  latter  being  more 
easily  accessible  than  the  former  to  the  influence  from  Italy, 
which  woidd  certainly  find  expression  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Lakes  of  Bourget  and  Annecy,  lying  as  they  do  in  the 
direct  road  from  the  pass  of  Mont  Cenis,  through  which  a 
trade  has  been  carried  on  with  Italy  from  time  immemorial. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  third,  the  last  stage,  or  that 
of  transition  fi*om  the  age  of  bronze  to  that  of  iron.  Just  as 
the  former  metal  succeeded  j)olished  stone  for  w’capons  and 
cutting  implements,  and  spread  over  the  whole  of  ti’ansalpinc 
Europe,  so  was  it  gradually  supplanted  by  the  latter.  Iron 
appears  in  the  deposits  of  this  period  under  exceptional  con¬ 
ditions,  and  probably  as  an  article  of  luxury,  and  its  reign  did 
not  begin,  according  to  our  author,  before  its  employment  pre¬ 
ponderated  over  tliat  of  bronze.  lie  therefore  includes  all  the 
pile-dwellings  usually  assigned  to  the  iron  age  to  that  of  the 
transition  from  bronze,  or  the  Mceringian.  The  civilisation 
which  accompanied  iron  flourished  in  the  region  of  Ilallstadt 
and  in  the  Paheo-Etruskan  realm  of  Italy,  and  is  characterised 
by  the  introduction  of  razoi’s,  brooches,  and  torques.  Certain 
patterns  also  ap])ear,  such  as  the  spiral,  the  cross,  the  fylfot, 
rcpouss6  woi’k  also,  and  bronze  helmets,  cuirasses,  and  vases. 
Figures  of  animals  are  also  represented.  Gold,  amber,  jet 
and  glass,  iron  and  tin,  are  used  as  ornaments.  To  these 
characters  our  author  adds  annular  bracelets,  and  hollow  brace¬ 
lets  with  upturned  ends,  hollow  fibuhe  and  armlets,  girdles 
made  of  fine  leaves  of  stam])ed  bronze,  as  well  as  iron  utensils 
and  arms.  These  views  of  M.  Chantre,  of  the  api)earance  of 
different  articles  and  j)atterns  at  successive  times  in  the  bronze* 
age,  seem  to  us  to  be  founded  merely  on  the  fact  that  these 
are  known  to  occur  in  the  iron  age,  and  on  the  u  jiriori  ground 
that  the  most  sim})le  articles  would  be  the  first  to  be  invented. 
The  associated  remains  in  the  foundries  like  Larnaud,  and 
in  treasures  like  Ileallon,  show  that  this  sequence  does  not 
hold  good,  a  fact  wdiich  M.  Chantre  unconsciously  alloAvs  when 
he  classifies  them  in  one  i)lace  as  belonging  to  the  age  of  bronze 
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properly  so  called,  and  in  another  place  ascribes  some  of  them 
to  the  transition  stage.  Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
objects  at  Larnaud  were  in  use  at  the  same  time,  and  the  only 
logical  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  discovery  of 
bronze  articles  of  the  Pahco-Etruskan  type  of  Hallstadt 
is  that  the  whole  foundry  belongs  to  that  age,  into  which 
certain  archaic  ty{)es  may  have  passed  by  the  natural  process 
of  survival. 

^Nlany  of  the  imjdements  and  styles  characteristic  of  the 
Palajo-Etniskan  cemeteries  of  Italy  and  of  the  terramaras 
are  mot  with  in  the  Lake  of  Boiu’gct  and  elsewhere.  The 
representations  of  animals  so  frequent  at  Villanova,  Bologna, 
and  Hallstadt  are  found  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  Gresine  and 
Mocringen,  as  well  as  the  cross  and  spiral.  IM.  Chantre 
also  assigns  to  this  age  certain  thin  j)lates  of  gold,  ornamented 
with  stamped  lines  and  circles.  Similar  ornamentation  to  this, 
we  may  observe,  has  been  met  with  in  the  gold  torques  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  it  recalls  to  mind  the  thin  gold  leaf 
of  some  of  the  Egyptian  tombs,  as  well  as  of  those  exi)lored 
by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  ^lykena?.  The  cross  ornament  also  is 
frequently  seen  in  ancient  British  pottery  of  post-neolithic 
age  in  AVales  and  Derbyshire,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  the  valuable  work  on  eeramic  art  published  by  the  late  Mr. 
Waring.  Numerous  designs  and  articles  lie  scattered  over 
France  and  Germany  identical  with  those  of  the  Pala;o- 
Etruskan  tombs.  Among  the  objects  distinctively  Etruskan 
found  in  the  far  North  may  be  mentioned  bronze  vase  carriages, 
which  form  an  essential  part  of  the  furniture  of  tombs  in  Etru¬ 
ria,  and  the  large  br(>nze  trumpets,  described  by  Prof.  ^Vorsaae, 
from  Scandinavia,  which  are  to  be  seen  hanging  on  the  wall  in 
the  great  mausoleum  at  Ciere. 

It  seems  to  us  j)erfectly  clear,  from  the  mode  in  which 
bronze  occurs  in  the  dwellings  and  tombs  north  of  the  Alps, 
that  bronze  was  introduced  from  the  South.  The  glass  beads 
which  acconqjany  it  are  beyond  a  doubt  derived  from  the 
Mediterranean  area.  The  bronze  age  north  of  the  Alps  begins, 
as  it  might  be  expected  to  begin  among  a  people  wlio  were 
living  close  to  a  more  highly  civilised  community,  with  the 
importation  of  beads  and  other  personal  ornaments  easily 
transferred  from  hand  to  hand.  Then  bronze  weapons  and  im¬ 
plements  of  various  kinds,  such  as  those  represented  in  the 
‘  treasure  ’  of  Rcallon,  &c.,  appear,  some  of  the  articles  being 
adorned  with  the  spiral  patterns  and  crosses  characteristic  of 
the  Palajo-Etruskan  and  Italo-Greek  art.  These  articles  are 
distributed  in  the  dwellings  and  the  tombs  of  the  natives. 
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Eventually  more  elaborate  bronzes  appear,  all  of  which  can  be 
traced  home  to  the  Palaeo-Etruskan  centre.  The  influence, 
indeed,  of  the  art  of  that  mysterious  people  is  felt  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  North,  and  articles  of  distinctly  Etruskan 
workmanship  have  been  traced  on  the  one  hand  into  the  valley 
of  the  Danube  and  of  the  Rhine  to  Scandinavia ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  can  be  felt  ])assir.g  over  into  Gaul,  through  the  Alpine 
valleys  into  the  Rhone  valley,  and  thence  over  the  whole 
country.  The  various  highly  finished  weapons  and  golden 
ornaments  found  in  Britain  bear  testimony  to  this  influence ; 
and  we  should  be  inclined  to  account  for  the  superior  work¬ 
manship  of  some  of  the  Irish  bronzes  and  of  the  beautiful 
golden  torques  by  the  fact  that  there  were  gold  mines  in  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow.  These  articles  would  naturally  be 
brought  for  exchange  for  gold.  In  the  same  manner  also  the 
finer  workmanship  of  the  Scandinavian  bronzes  might  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  view  that  they  were  brought  for  exchange  for 
amber,  a  substance  widely  circulated  and  highly  valued  by  the 
Etruskans.  The  routes  by  which  they  arrived  at  Koenigs- 
berg,  the  present  head-quarters  of  the  amber  trade,  have  lately 
been  defined  by  Dr.  Sadowsky  in  an  elaborate  work, 

AVhen  the  bronze  trade  had  taken  root,  we  might  naturally 
expect  that  workers  in  bronze,  or  tinkers,  would  settle  down 
in  the  centres  of  population,  and  establish  places  where  the 
broken  articles  might  be  repaired,  or  the  materials  recast. 
Hence  the  numerous  foundries  met  with  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Britain. 

It  is  argued  by  some  higli  authorities,  and  among  them  our 
author,  that  before  the  Palieo-Etruskan  influence  was  felt, 
bronze  was  known  in  the  north.  The  recent  discoveries,  in  the 
Mediterranean  region,  of  articles  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  bronze  age  of  transalpine  Europe  have  destroyed  the  only 
foundation  for  this  view.  The  elaborate  maps  published  by 
M.  Cbantre  of  the  distribution  of  bronzes  show  that  the 
Mediterranean  was  a  centre  from  which  the  metal  Avas  distri¬ 
buted,  just  as  those  published  by  Mestorf  prove  the  subse¬ 
quent  influence  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Northern  Germany  and  Scandinavia.*  We  think  it  hazar¬ 
dous  in  the  present  state  of  the  emjuiry  to  say  anything 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  bronzes  of  the  LoAver  Danube  or 
of  Russia,  but  Ave  do  not  agree  with  NI.  Chantre  that  the 


♦  Der  Einfluss  der  klas-sisclicn  Viilkcr  auf  den  Norden,  durcli  den 
llandelsverkehr.  Von  C.  F.  Wiberg.  Aus  dem  ScliAV’edischen  von 
J.  Mestorf. 
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spiral  ornaiiicnt  is  of  Slavonic  origin.  It  is  much  more  likely 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Paloeo-Etruskan  race,  which  was 
certainly  highly  civilised  before  the  Slavonic  peoples  invaded 
Europe.  It  is  found  on  the  bronze  hilts  of  swords  and  on 
personal  ornaments,  equally  in  the  countries  round  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  in  Britain,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia. 

M.  Chantre  follows,  and  with  justice,  the  views  held  by 
most  archaeologists,  that  the  art  of  making  bronze  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  in  Europe,  but  was  derived  from  the  East.  \Ve  do 
not,  however,  go  with  him  when  he  places  its  original  home  in 
the  islands  of  Banca  and  ^lalacca,  where  tin  and  copper  are 
to  be  found  side  by  side.  In  our  present  ignorance  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  those  metals  in  Arabia  and  Central  Asia,  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  Avere  worked  in  ancient  times,  it  is  a 
merely  idle  speculation  to  assign  any  one  as  the  probable  centre. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  knowledge  of  iron  spread  probably 
through  the  same  channels  of  commerce,  and  from  the  same 
quarter,  and  Avith  its  introduction  the  bronze  age,  properly  so 
called,  of  Central  and  Xorthern  Europe  passed  away.  In  the 
hronze  age  there  Avere  no  coins ;  they  appear  along  Avith  iron, 
making  tbeir  Avay  over  the  Avhole  of  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  the  earlier  ones  being  Greek  coins  and  their  imitations, 
some  Olbian  or  Athenian,  and  others  those  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  The  introduction  of  metals  into  the  North  and  West 
Avas,  hoAvever,  not  merely  due  to  the  Etruskans,  but  also  to 
the  Phoenicians,  the  great  maritime  people  Avho  probably  Avorked 
the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  and  of  Spain,  and  established 
Cadiz  as  a  convenient  centre  for  their  trade  Avith  the  barbarians 
of  the  North.  They,  hoAvever,  had  no  art  of  their  OAvn,  and 
Avc  are  unaAvare  of  any  article  distinctly  Phoenician  AA-hich  has 
ever  been  found  in  Britain  or  Northern  Germany.  They  pro¬ 
bably  manufactured  articles  from  Etruskan  designs  for  the 
Western  market,  just  as  Manchester  calico  printers  employ 
Japanese  patterns  for  the  Japanese  markets.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  say  further  regarding  the  share  Avhich  these  tAvo 
peoples  had  in  introducing  the  civilisation  of  the  bronze  age 
among  the  neolithic  peoples,  since  AA'e  have  already  treated  it  at 
length  in  an  article  published  in  this  Journal,  vol.  cxxxil.  p.  472. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  date  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  iron  into  the  transalpine  regions,  but  it  certainly  took 
place  before  the  Celts  came  in  contact  with  the  Koman  arms, 
since  Polybius  describes  the  Gauls,  in  n.c.  222,  as  being  armed 
with  soft  iron  SAvords  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Scots,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tacitus,  in  the  battle  of  the  Grampians.  When, 
however,  the  art  of  smelting  the  ore  was  once  known,  it  would 
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very  probably  spread  with  {'reat  rapidity,  since  the  ore,  unlike 
that  of  tin,  is  very  widely  distributed,  and  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  country  in  Euroj)e.  The  manufacture  of  iron 
might  readily  become  a  local  industry  in  each  district,  instead 
of  being  de})endent,  like  that  of  bronze,  upon  an  alloy  which 
must  be  carefully  made,  and  of  which  one  element,  tin,  was 
met  with  but  in  few  spots — Tuscany,  Cornwall,  Spain,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  Saxony. 

In  closing  this  review  we  have  to  thank  M.  Chantre  for  the 
care  Avith  Avhich  he  has  put  together  the  facts  relating  to  the 
bronze  age  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  in  Switzerland. 
He  has  done  for  France  very  much  Avhat  ]Mr.  Evans  has  done 
for  the  neolithic  age  in  our  own  country.  We  look  forward 
also  to  a  similar  work  from  Mr.  Evans,  of  which  he  has  already 
given  us  an  instalment  in  the  ‘  Petit  Album  de  I’Agc  du 
‘  Bronze  en  Grande-Bretagne,’  but  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
so  heavy  and  luxurious  as  that  before  us.  As  archaeology  pro¬ 
gresses,  we  feel  sure  that  the  influence  of  Etruskan,  Phoeni¬ 
cian,  and  Greek,  Avill  be  more  and  more  recognised  in  the  trans¬ 
alpine  bronze  civilisation.  AVe  take  as  well-ascertained  facts, 
that  while  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Alinor,  of  Etruria,  of  Greece, 
and  of  Egypt,  were  possessed  of  an  elaborate  civilisation,  Gaul, 
France,  Scandinavia,  Britain,  and  Germany  had  not  emerged 
from  that  state  known  as  the  neolithic,  and  that  the  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  imply  that  the  age  of  bronze  was  due  to  the  spreading 
of  this  civilisation  from  the  Etruskan  centre  northwards  and 
westwards.  Our  readers  will  see  further  from  this  review  that 
the  division  into  ages  of  polished  stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  is 
merely  relative,  and  does  not  imply  periods,  using  the  term  in 
the  historical  sense.  In  the  transalpine  region  the  ])re-historic 
times  extend  far  down  into  the  historic  period  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  AVc  Avoidd  advise  the  arclucologists  as  well  as  the  his¬ 
torians  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  this  overlap. 


Art.  VII. — A  Noble  Queen:  A  Rout  once  of  Indian  Ilistori/. 
By  Meadows  Tayi.ok,  C.S.I.,  M.R.A.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  &c., 
Author  of  ‘  Seeta,’  ‘  Tara,’  and  other  Tales.  London  :  1878. 

TTniiatpily  ‘A  Noble  Queen’  is  the  last  of  Aleadows 
Taylor’s  novels,  but  at  least  it  appears  under  more  fa¬ 
vourable  circumstances  than  any  of  its  predecessors  in  his 
Indian  series.  For  it  will  be  read  by  the  light  of  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  autobiography  Avhich  we  reviewed  in  a  recent  number.* 


*  Edinburgh  Ueview,  October  1877. 
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That  autobiography  made  us  iiitiiuate  with  its  accomplished 
author,  showing  him  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  men  who  have  established  the  British  ascendency  in 
India.  That  he  did  not  arrive  at  more  commanding  positions 
was  owing  to  the  comparatively  untoward  circumstances  under 
which  he  commenced  his  career.  From  first  to  last  he  had  to 
resign  himself  to  the  consequences  and  disabilities  of  not 
having  entered  the  covenanted  service  by  the  official  door.  So 
far  as  he  made  his  way,  he  made  it  by  his  energy  and  sterling 
ability,  and  by  the  help  of  the  friends  his  merits  had  won  for 
him.  He  was  promoted  to  responsible  posts  and  entrusted 
with  delicate  negotiations  involving  desperate  risks,  because 
he  proved  himself  a  born  leader  of  men.  Within  the  sphere  of 
his  influence — and  it  was  very  wide  after  all — few  Englishmen 
in  India  have  shown  themselves  more  powerful  for  good, 
mainly  because  he  had  studied  the  natives  and  sympathised 
with  them.  Amid  the  incessant  routine  of  his  engrossing  and 
distracting  avocations,  we  may  consider  it  extremely  fortunate 
that  he  tiinied  his  attention  to  literature.  For  he  not  only 
developed  genuine  literary  talent,  but  he  wrote  in  the  fulness 
of  knowledge  and  the  ripeness  of  practical  experience.  Our 
concern  now  is  with  the  author,  not  with  the  j)olitician  or 
soldier ;  and  in  more  than  one  respect  the  ‘  Noble  Queen  ’  is  a 
very  extraordinary  literary  performance.  In  the  pages  his 
daughter  added  to  the  autobiography,  we  are  informed  of 
the  melancholy  circumstances  under  which  it  was  composed. 
Colonel  Taylor  had  spent  the  best  of  his  strength  in  indefati¬ 
gable  Indian  service.  Even  in  his  prime  he  had  written  his 
‘  Confessions  of  a  Thug,’  when  crippled  by  attacks  of  jungle 
fever.  He  came  home  with  a  shattered  constitution  to  repose 
a  mind  that  had  been  overstrained  by  its  preoccupations.  He 
was  suffering  under  an  incurable  complaint,  which  the  most 
sanguine  of  his  j)hysicians  merely  undertook  to  alleviate.  His 
overtaxed  brain  Avas  tempoi’arily  affected ;  it  Avas  only  by  fits 
and  starts  that  he  Avas  able  to  use  his  pen  ;  and  the  novel  we 
are  noticing  now  Avas  the  last  of  his  literary  efforts.  We 
should  have  expected  that  it  must  have  shoAAii  signs  of  his 
accumulating  infirmities  and  been  a  melancholy  monument  of 
a  poAverful  intellect  in  decay.  In  reality  we  are  not  flattering 
his  memory  Avhen  Ave  ])ronounce  it  to  be  AA'orthy  of  his  talents 
at  their  best.  Thanks  to  the  choice  of  his  maiden  subject, 
nothing  he  has  since  Avritten  has  rivalled,  in  point  of  sensation, 
the  startling  disclosures  of  Thuggee.  But  in  picturesque 
effects  and  artistic  Avorkmanship,  aag  doubt  if ‘A  Noble  (^ueen* 
is  second  to  any  of  the  books  that  Avent  before,  Avhile  the 
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author  was  educating  himself  to  the  last  in  growing  experienee 
and  culture. 

AVhether  the  book  will  be  very  popular  is  another  question, 
and  a  question  we  should  hesitate  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
In  the  first  place  the  historical  novel  is  not  much  in  favour 
now-a-days ;  and  in  the  next  the  great  body  of  the  reading 
public  are  strangely  indifferent  to  what  concerns  India.  But 
we  are  sure  that  whether  it  becomes  poi)ular  or  no,  it  must  in¬ 
fallibly  be  appreciated  by  thoughtful  readers,  mainly  because 
it  is  an  Indian  historical  novel.  It  is  but  rarely  that  we 
have  an  unfamiliar  subject  made  attractive  by  one  who  has 
mastered  it  in  its  most  minute  details.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  overestimate  the  amount  of  information,  that  is  conveyed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  such  a  novel  as  ‘  A  Noble  Queen.’ 
And  the  most  ])lausible  objections  to  the  historical  romance 
have  no  application  in  this  instance.  The  great  masters  in  that 
department  of  fiction — such  as  Scott  in  our  own  country,  and 
Dumas  in  France,  only  redeemed  the  dryness  of  historical  re¬ 
search  by  dressing  the  skeleton  they  had  set  up  in  the  trappings 
of  their  fancy.  When  they  are  most  eloquently  graphic  and 
launch  out  most  brilliantly,  you  have  an  uneasy  suspicion  that 
they  are  least  to  be  trusted.  It  is  just  the  revei-se  with 
Meadows  Taylor’s  Indian  books.  As  we  have  said  already, 
he  had  passed  a  lifetime  among  the  people,  with  a  natural 
capacity  for  analysing  and  appreciating  their  Idiosyncrasies, 
lie  had  mastered  their  dialects  thoroughly ;  he  had  made 
himself  so  entirely  one  of  themselves,  that  he  could  pass 
muster  as  a  native  gentleman  at  a  fancy  ball  among  searching 
eyes  and  curious  tongues.  And  the  India  with  which  he  hacl 
so  minutely  familiarised  himself  is  almost  identically  the  India 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  whose  history  he  is  writing  in  the 
‘  Noble  Queen.’  The  Norman-Saxon  England  of  ‘Ivanhoe  ’  had 
to  be  evolved  out  of  Scott’s  studies  and  imagination.  The 
lively  discourse  of  Cedric’s  serfs  in  his  forest  of  Ilotherwcwd 
carries  glaring  extravagances  on  the  very  face  of  it.  The 
storming  of  the  Castle  of  Torquilstone  is  a  bi'illiant  piece  of 
military  arclneology.  But  while  England  has  been  socially 
revolutionised,  native  India  may  be  said  to  have  been  standing 
still.  The  kingdoms  of  Beejapoor  and  Alnnednugger  have 
passed  away ;  but  though  the  races  and  religions  that  mingled 
in  their  territories  may  have  shifted  their  landmarks,  their 
manners  and  mutual  relations  remain  almost  unaltered.  The 
prejudices  of  caste  are  as  inveterate  and  j)rol‘ound  ;  the  supple¬ 
ness  of  the  shrewd  Hindoo,  the  fire  and  fanaticism  of  the  warlike 
followers  of  the  Prophet,  the  phlegmatic  love  of  independence 
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of  the  fierce  and  sturdy  aboriginal  tribes  have  scarcely  been 
sensibly  modified.  The  gorgeous  state  eeremonials  of  the 
splendid  coui  t  of  Cliand  Beebee  may  be  witnessed  to-ilay  at 
Gwalior  or  Hyderabad ;  and  holy  and  self-denying  men,  who 
aspire  to  the  odour  of  sanctity,  still  tread  the  turreqnt  in  the 
very  footprints  of  Ahmud  Ali,  the  fakeer  of  Moodgul.  Xay, 
even  the  practice  of  waidare  remains  much  the  same  as  at  tlie 
battle  of  the  Veil  or  in  the  sieges  of  Ahmednugger,  although 
chain  armour  is  little  worn  to  the  south  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Himalaya,  and  the  guards  of  the  feudatory  princes  are  armed 
with  the  brcechloading  rifle.  There  is  an  eloquent  passage  in 
Macaulay’s  ‘  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings,’  on  the  vivid  realism 
of  the  scenes  of  Indian  life  as  reflected  in  the  sympathetic 
imagination  of  Burke.  All  that  Burke  had  gathered  from 
books  had  been  familiar  to  iMeadow's  Taylor  as  an  eye-Avit- 
ness.  His  pictures  of  the  villages  and  bazaars;  of  the  swarthy 
labourers  toiling  in  the  heat  haze  in  their  rice-fields,  under  the 
intense  glare  of  a  vertical  sun ;  of  Avild  bands  of  iiTegular 
horsemen  plodding  AA'earily  along  the  jungle  paths;  of  the  noon¬ 
day  rest  and  the  night  bivouac;  of  unwieldy  buffaloes  AvalloAv- 
ing  in  the  SAvamps ;  of  merry  hunting  parties  throAving  the 
leash  to  their  leopards  and  flying  their  falcons  among  the 
Avater-foAvl  in  the  tanks — are  so  many  unmistakeable  photo¬ 
graphs  that  bring  the  picturesqueness  of  our  Indian  possessions 
home  to  us. 

Even  more  is  that  the  case,  if  possible,  with  the  archajology* 
and  the  magnificent  scenery.  The  ruined  city  of  Beejapoor,  the 
phantom  of  its  former  splendour  ;  the  almost  impregnable  hill 
fort  of  Juldroog  ;  Ahmednugger,  noAv  an  English  cantonment, 
Avere  all  either  in  districts  administered  by  ^leadoAvs  Taylor, 
or  Avithin  easy  reach  of  his  head-quai’ters.  To  conjure  them 
up  again  for  the  purposes  of  his  story  needed  no  effort  of  the 
memory  ;  they  came  of  themselves  in  fond  reminiscences.  In 
place  of  gasping  out  existence  in  the  monotony  of  the 
sun-baked  plains,  it  Avas  his  happy  fortune  to  have  the  sphere 
of  his  labours  in  the  gi*and  highlands  of  Central  India.  On  his 
marches  he  rode  through  luxuriant  forests,  forded  the  clear  and 
swift-fioAving  streams  that  come  doAvn  in  flood  after  rains  in 
the  mountains,  and  crossed  the  Ghauts  by  froAvning  defiles.  We 
almost  smile  to  observe  hoAv  often  he  brings  his  characters  to 
look  doAvn  on  the  tumbling  cataracts  of  the  Krishna,  evidently 
a  favourite  resort  of  his  oivn.  And  Ave  can  hardly  give  his 
readers  a  more  appropriate  introduction  to  his  novel  than  by 
quoting  the  opening  scene,  although  it  lies  in  the  plains  and 
not  in  the  iqilauds  : — 

VOL.  CXLVII.  NO.  CCCII.  It 
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‘  It  was  a  fiery  day  in  the  end  of  the  month  of  May  159-,  when 
a  small  party  of  horsemen,  evidently  weary  from  long  travel,  were 
j  assing  over  the  plains  which  lie  north  of  the  Krishna  river.  They 
carefully  avoided  village  and  road  tracks,  and  kept  a  steady  course 
eastward  across  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated  ground  which  seemed 
well  known  to  them.  There  were  no  hedges,  as  the  fields  are  un¬ 
enclosed,  except  near  the  villages;  and  there  were  no  trees,  except 
distant  clumps  here  and  there,  which  marked  the  site  of  a  village  or 
hamlet,  or  perchance  a  lonely  Mussulman  shrine  or  Hindoo  temple. 

‘  Nothing  could  be  more  dreary  or  de.solate  in  appearance  than  the 
landscape ;  every  green  thing  had  long  ago  been  burnt  up ;  the  soil 
was  for  the  most  part  black  and  cracked ;  and  the  fields,  which  had 
been  or  were  being  ploughed,  were  broken  into  largo  clod.^,  over  which 
the  tired  horses  strained  with  dilliculty. 

‘  Beyond  the  river  Kri.shna,  which  lay  at  a  few  miles’  distance  to  the 
right  hand,  was  a  small  cluster  of  hills,  and  directly  before  them  a 
continuation  of  the  range,  which  seemed  to  be  broken  in  the  middle  by 
a  gap;  but  the  hills  themselves  were  continually  distorted  by  the  hot 
wind  and  mirage,  which  had  effect  on  everything  about  them. 

‘  Trees  suddenly  appeared  to  start  up,  which  dwindled  into  bushes 
as  the  party  approached  them ;  villages,  with  their  walls  and  roofs  of 
white  slaty  limestone,  rose  into  seeming  palaces,  glittering  iu  the  sun, 
and  di.sappeared  ;  lakes  of  water  .seemed  to  gather  together,  and  again 
vanish  under  the  fierce  blasts  of  the  burning  wind,  which  carried  with 
it  at  times  clouds  of  choking  dust.  Men  and  bullocks  ploughing  were 
seen  for  a  moment,  t'nen  rose  (juivering  and  mis-shapen  into  the  air, 
and  vanished  under  an  increased  blast. 

‘  Now  and  then  the  droning  song  of  the  ploughmen  came  upon  them 
in  snatches,  borne  by  the  wind,  and  again  ceased,  and  there  was  no 
sound  except  the  plaintive  whistle  of  the  red  plover,  as  flocks  ran 
swiftly  over  the  ground,  the  shrill  chirrup  of  grasshoppers,  or  the 
wail  of  the  lapwing  when  it  was  di.sturbed  and  flew  away.  Occasion¬ 
ally  large  lizards  with  red  throats  rai.sed  their  heads  stupidly  as  the 
party  passed  them,  or  the  small  blue-throated  species  looked  pertly 
from  its  position  on  a  stone  or  high  clod,  puffed  out  its  beautiful  azure 
neck,  and  whistled  a  defiant  note  as  it  beheld  the  unusual  sight,  or 
darted  into  the  hole  or  crack  in  which  it  lived,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

‘  Over  ploughed  fields  flocks  of  crows  or  white  storks,  with  their  beaks 
wide  open,  searched  among  the  newly-turned  clods  for  insects,  and 
rose  up  with  harsh  cries  and  flew  away  before  the  mirage,  and  were 
soon  lost  to  view ;  or  trembling  in  the  hot  air  took  a  .short  flight  and 
settled  again.  Here  and  there  a  small  river  bed  or  a  brook  suggested 
a  pool  of  water  or  thread  of  streivm,  at  which  the  horses  and  men 
cotdd  quench  their  thirst ;  but  they  stayed  rarely  for  this,  and  pursued 
their  way  with  all  the  speed,  a  quick  amble,  that  their  horses  were 
capable  of.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  1-3.) 

The  historical  incidents  of  the  novel  carry  us  back  for  nearly 
three  centuries,  for  ‘  the  Noble  (^ueen  ’  was  the  contemporary 
of  our  own  Elizabeth.  In  her  Itigh  courage  and  her  personal 
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attractions,  in  wisdom  in  council,  and  in  capacity  for  far- 
sighted  resolution,  Chand  Beebee  must  have  resembled  the  illus¬ 
trious  Tudor  Prineess.  But  their  fortunes  were  very  different; 
for  the  Indian  heroine  lived  in  as  stirring  and  more  evil 
times,  and  untoward  eireumstances  brought  her  to  an  untimely 
end.  Barely  a  generation  before  the  opening  of  the  story,  the 
Hindoo  rulers  of  the  Dekkan  had  been  vanquished  by  Moham¬ 
medan  invaders  from  the  north,  in  a  great  battle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kiishna.  Stranger  dynasties  had  seated  themselves  at 
Ahmednugger  and  Beejapoor,  and  the  conquering  princes  have 
left  their  monuments  in  the  stately  remains  which  Meadows 
Taylorhadso  often  admired, and  which  he  describes  in  such  glow¬ 
ing  language.  Chand  Beebee  was  a  daughter  of  the  reigning 
house  of  xVhmednugger,  and,  hy  way  of  sealing  the  alliance  of 
the  families,  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  the  King  of  Beeja¬ 
poor.  On  her  husband’s  death  and  the  accession  of  his 
youthful  nephew,  tlie  royal  avuIow  retained  much  of  her  former 
authority.  But  troubles  had  broken  out  between  the  allied 
kingdoms ;  troo[)S  from  Ahmednugger  were  in  the  field  in 
league  with  the  rebels  of  Beejapoor,  and  the  queen  was 
harassed  by  palace  intrigues  and  conspiracies  among  the 
leaders  in  whom  she  might  have  trusted.  Even  had  things 
been  more  peaceful,  she  would  have  found  scope  for  her  talents 
in  administering  a  kingdom  that  had  never  been  consolidated. 
Those  Beydur  tribes  who  figure  so  conspicuously  in  the  story 
had  only  reluctantly  accepted  the  consequences  of  their  defeat. 
A  savage  and  primitive  race,  despotically  ruled  on  the  patri¬ 
archal  system — their  chiefs  either  yielded  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  their  new  sovereigns,  or  set  it  at  nought,  as  it  best 
suited  them,  safe  in  the  inaccessible  strongholds  of  their  forests. 
And  to  bring  difficulties  to  a  climax,  the  Mogul  dynasty  of 
Delhi,  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  these  southern  king¬ 
doms,  and  covetous  of  provinces  that  were  held  but  loosely,  had 
taken  advantage  of  their  dissensions  to  invade  them  in  force. 
The  story  tells  of  the  struggles  of  Queen  Chand  Beebee 
against  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  treason.  Her  beauty 
and  her  munificence,  her  patriotism  and  her  sage  policy,  her 
feats  of  gallantry  in  the  field,  her  heroic  defence  of  Ahnied- 
nugger,  and  the  lamentable  catastrophe  by  which  she  perished, 
still  live  in  local  song  and  tradition.  Doubtless  it  was  the 
romance  surrounding  her  memory  that  tempted  Colonel 
IMeadows  Taylor  to  single  her  out  for  the  subject  of  his  novel. 
At  the  same  time  he  assures  us  in  his  short  [ireface  that  he  has 
closely  and  conscientiously  followed  history, and  indeed  the  most 
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fervid  imafrination  could  scarcely  have  devised  more  stirring  or 
strangely  diversified  incidents. 

(^iieen  Chand  is  the  central  figure  of  the  history,  but  she  is 
not  the  actual  heroine  of  the  tale.  In  his  Zdra,  Colonel 
Taylor  has  done  his  utmost  to  surmount  the  difficulty  we 
adverted  to  iu  the  uuromantic  relations  of  the  sexes  under  the 
jealous  institutions  of  the  East.  Zdra  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  child,  although  already  budding  into  precocious  woman¬ 
hood,  and  she  is  free  as  yet  to  roam  about  with  uncovered 
face  and  unveiled  figure.  She  is  left  the  greater  liberty  of 
action,  that  she  is  the  granddaughter  of  a  fakeer,  whose  sanc¬ 
tity,  with  the  duties  it  imposes  upon  him,  almost  encourages 
her  in  setting  social  prejudices  at  defiance.  The  awe  and 
reverence  with  which  he  is  regarded  are  the  safeguards  of  his 
grandchild  from  insult,  and  silence  malevolent  tongues.  The 
fakeer  is  blind  and  bowed  down  with  infirmities,  and  he  makes 
her  his  deputy  in  the  works  of  charity  and  mercy  which  are 
the  stej)s  of  the  ladder  on  which  he  is  climbing  to  heaven. 
So  that  in  j)lace  of  having  been  cramped  and  confined  in  the 
tainted  atmosphere  of  the  zenana,  Zdra  has  all  the  grace  and 
intelligence  of  a  girl  who  knows  something  of  the  world,  and 
who  has  had  opportunities  of  looking  on  life  both  in  its  brighter 
and  its  more  earnest  aspects.  She  is  accomplished,  too,  far  be¬ 
yond  her  years  and  apparent  station,  for  she  has  been  the  eyes 
of  her  blind  grandparent,  who  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning 
and  has  familiarised  her  with  more  than  one  foi’eign  tongue ; 
while,  as  we  are  given  to  understand  from  the  first,  there  is  a 
mystery  surrounding  the  antecedents  of  the  Syud,  and  his 
station  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be.  If  Zdra  is  to  win  the  heart 
of  some  chivalrous  noble,  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  stooping  to 
a  memUianre.  Her  grandfather’s  story  is  as  genuinely  Eastern 
as  their  simple  habits  of  life.  A  physician  of  marvellous 
attainments,  whose  fame  had  spread  far  and  wide,  he  had  been 
disfigured  and  deprived  of  his  eyesight  by  the  brutal  caprice 
of  the  despot  who  had  honoured  him.  He  withdrew  from  the 
world  that  had  maltreated  him  to  live  and  labour  for  another, 
w'hile  his  spirit  had  been  humbled  and  made  more  tolerant 
under  the  load  of  his  unmerited  sufferings.  A  devout  wor¬ 
shipper  of  the  Prophet  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  Koi'an,  the 
sentiments  the  author  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  Syud  would 
do  honour  to  the  most  liberal-minded  of  Christian  missionaries. 
Meantime  the  charity  he  has  taught  his  grandchild  brings  to 
both  of  them  in  this  world  its  rich  reward.  jMeadows  Taylor 
showed  his  skill  and  talent  as  a  novelist  when  he  made  Zdra’s 
childlike  good  deeds  win  her  the  devotion  of  the  wild  Bey- 
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(lurs,  who  save  her  in  her  worst  extremity  from  the  fate  to 
which  she  seems  (loomed.  Equally  Oriental  with  the  sharp 
A'icissitudes  of  fortune  w'hich  make  the  hanisljcd  courtier  an 
outcast  and  a  mendicant,  is  the  meekness  with  which  he  resigns 
himself  to  the  exigencies  of  his  saintly  profession.  The  learned 
Hakim  whom  the  king  had  delighted  to  honour  begs  for  alms  as 
a  fakeer  from  the  meanest  of  the  faithful,  without  a  thought  of 
disgrace  ;  it  is  God  and  the  Prophet  who  are  feeding  him  by  the 
hands  of  the  votaries  who  are  working  out  their  salvation.  And 
when  the  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  and  the  timely  disclo¬ 
sure  of  his  identity  raise  him  again  above  the  high  station  he  has 
fallen  from,  the  fakeer  still  jicrsists  in  the  practice  of  his  voivs 
of  mendicancy.  Travelling  with  Zora  under  a  gallant  escort 
towards  the  court,  ivhere  they  are  to  bask  once  more  in  the 
favour  of  the  sovereign,  the  jiair  descend  from  their  luxurious 
palaukins  to  spread  their  begging-mats  by  the  doors  of  the 
mosques,  although  they  dispense  all  they  gather  in  second¬ 
hand  charity. 

And  it  is  to  Zdra’s  tender  benevolence  that  she  oives  not  only 
the  attachment  of  the  rough  Beydurs,  but  the  lover  and  hus¬ 
band  for  whom  they  save  her.  Abbas  Khan,  leader  of  the 
small  party  of  flying  horsemen  wdiom  we  saw  labouring  across 
the  plains  of  the  Dekkan,  is  brought  to  the  fakeer’s  lowly 
dw’elling  to  be  nursed.  It  is  but  dimly  at  first  that  the  charms 
of  the  childlike  face  that  was  bending  wistfully  over  his  pallet 
dawn  ujjon  his  fevered  vision ;  but  by  way  of  showing  the 
veteran  author’s  sympathetic  lightness  of  touch  in  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  youth  and  grace  and  love,  we  may  transfer  his  portrait 
of  his  heroine,  with  the  passages  in  which  he  introduces  her  : — 

‘  Z(')ra  was  apparently  about  fourteen  years  old,  perhaps  somewhat 
more;  but  she  was  tall  for  her  age,  and  her  figure  was  lithe  and 
supple.  She  was  fair  in  comparison  with  ordinary  Mussulman  women 
of  her  country,  but  not  fairer  than  a  light,  clear,  ruddy  brown,  be¬ 
tokening  health  and  strength.  Her  head  was  small  and  perfectly 
shaped,  sitting  on  a  graceful  neck  ;  and  her  hair,  a  glossy  black,  escaped 
from  under  the  scarf  she  wore  in  a  profusion  of  soft  curls,  which  seemed 
10  wdnd  lovingly  about  her  neck  and  shoulders.  Her  forehead  was 
wide  and  somewhat  low,  but  smooth  and  glistening,  the  eyebrows 
gently  arched  and  regular ;  but  it  was  the  eyes  that  involuntarily 
attracted  every  beholder,  and  with  her  mobile  lips  expressed  every 
emotion  of  her  mind.  Now  they  would  be  fully  and  tenderly  opened, 
and  you  would  see  the  large  soft  dilated  pupil  of  a  velvety  black,  float¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  on  a  ground  of  the  tenderest  violet  and  azure.  A  merry 
arch  glance  shot  from  them  as  they  closed  almost  to  a  twinkling  dot  of 
light.  They  seemed  incapable  of  anger  or  petulance,  and,  indeed,  the 
child’s  life  had  as  yet  been  one  of  little  sorrow  or  e.xcitement  of  any 
kind,  and  her  natural  disposition  w’as  gentle  and  submissive. 
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‘  It  was  certain  tliat  her  figure  woukl  be  strikingly  elegant  as  her 
age  progressed,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  indication  of  form,  except  a 
litheness  and  grace  which  marked  every  movement ;  and  as  she 
stretched  forth  her  hand  to  minister  to  the  wounded  sufferer,  her 
rounded  arms,  small  hands,  and  taper  fingers,  gave  promise  of  actual 
beauty  in  days  to  come ;  while  as  she  threw  back  her  luxuriant  hair, 
the  movement  of  her  neck  conveyed  an  exquisite  undulating  motion  to 
her  whole  figure.  No  one  could  call  the  girl  beautiful,  or  her  features 
regular ;  they  would  not  have  been  nearly  so  charming  had  they  been 
so ;  but  her  mouth  and  pearly  teeth  acconled  with  all  else,  and  com¬ 
bined  to  produce  a  countenance  as  attractive  as  it  was  in  reality  arch, 
got)d-humoured,  and  interesting.  8he  was  verj’  plainly,  not  to  say 
coarsely,  clad ;  but  the  simple  muslin  scarf,  which  passing  round  her 
body  and  head  fell  over  her  right  arm,  was  worn  with  a  peculiar  air 
and  grace,  and  the  petticoat  of  cotton  stuff  was,  perhaps,  fuller  and 
more  womanly  than  her  age  required.’  (Yol.  i.  pp.  26-28.) 

It  is  a  itowcrfiil  and  most  gra])liic  picture,  that  of  tlie  groui) 
of  watchers  by  the  wounded  man  througli  the  long  and  weary 
night.  The  differences  of  easte  and  creed  are  levelled  in  the 
charity  of  their  purpo.se,  and  in  the  common  anxiety  that  is 
consuming  them.  There  is  the  tearful  Zora,  as  tve  have  seen 
her  jireseuted  to  us,  whose  heart  is  touched  already,  although 
she  is  all  unconscious  of  it.  There  is  the  venerable  Syud, 
who,  withdraw’n  to  his  couch,  lies  muttering  half  mechanically 
prayers  or  spells,  when  his  feeble  interest  does  not  forget  itself 
in  sleep,  and  the  wild  Beydur  chief,  neither  Hindoo  nor 
jMoslim,  whom  the  Santon  has  admitted  to  that  select  com¬ 
pany  on  the  strength  of  his  own  unimpeacliable  holiness, 
and  Avho  watches  the  warrior  who  has  won  his  rude  devotion 
at  least  as  tenderly  and  anxiously  as  Zora. 

Abbas  Khan  is  conti’asted  in  eharacter  throughout  the 
book  with  his  reckless  cousin  Osman  Beg.  They  have  not  a 
few  points  of  resemblance ;  but  they  rejiresent  very  opjiosite 
types  of  that  formidable  Moslim  chivalry  which,  till  it  came 
in  collision  with  disciplined  Eui’opeans,  carried  all  before  it 
from  the  Himalaya  to  Cape  Comorin.  Both  are  of  high 
courage,  ti’ained  from  their  ehildhood  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
delighting  in  the  excitement  of  warfare  and  forays.  But 
Osman  Beg  is  the  representative  Oriental  warrior,  as  Euro¬ 
peans  are  in  the  habit  of  conceiving  him — and,  as  we  are  bound 
to  say,  not  Avithout  plausible  presumption — spoiled  in  the 
zenana,  brought  up  in  self-indulgence,  as  lustful  of  money  and 
j)ower  as  of  battle  and  carnage.  Osman  Beg  has  intrigued 
and  caballed,  until  he  has  fallen  into  suspieion  at  the  court. 
But  he  has  friends  at  court  and  the  art  to  make  the  most  of 
them ;  and  by  Avay  of  comjiromisc,  instead  of  being  disgraced 
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and  punished,  he  is  relegated  to  the  lonely  fortress  of  Juldroog, 
where  he  has  surrounded  himself  with  dissolute  retainers,  and 
whence  he  terrorises  the  surrounding  eountrj’.  He  scofts  at 
laws,  human  and  divine,  and  is  only  kept  Avithin  bounds  by  fear 
of  retribution,  or  by  the  religion  or  suj)erstition  of  his  laAvless 
followers.  Sujierstitious  himself,  he  sees  his  fate  in  Zora, 
when  he  has  yielded  to  the  Avitchery  of  her  eharms  and  been 
provoked  by  the  resistanee  he  has  met  Avith.  As  for  Abbas 
Khan,  he  is  as  different  from  his  eousin  as  light  from  dark¬ 
ness.  Too  mueh  idealised,  perhaps,  though  the  author  must 
knoAv  best ;  for  in  reading  ^leadoAvs  Taylor’s  novels  Ave  feel 
more  inclined  to  learn  from  than  to  criticise  them,  so  far  at 
least  as  all  things  Indian  arc  concerned.  But  Abbas  Khan  has 
all  the  chivalry  Avhich  Scott  has  embodied  in  his  Saladin  of 
the  ‘  Talisman,’  or  the  late  Lord  Lytton  in  his  Musa  of  the 
siege  of  Granada.  His  AAorst  fault  is  the  hare-brained  reck¬ 
lessness  of  youth  ;  but  Avith  his  strong  arm  and  his  open  hand, 
he  has  the  gift  of  attaching  Avarriors  to  him  like  A\omeu.  His 
noble  bearing  and  his  dashing  services  in  the  field  seem  to 
vouch  for  the  loyalty  and  courage  Avhich  are  impeached  by  his 
jealous  backbiters.  The  ‘  Koble  Queen,’  Avho  had  adopted 
him  as  a  son,  is  still  inclined  to  love  him  like  a  mother.  When 
he  has  a  fair  hearing,  backed  up  by  a  fair  fight,  he  AA’ins 
even  the  suffrages  and  aj)j)lausc  of  those  Avho  had  been  his 
open  enemies.  And  the  gallant  IMohammedan  Avarrior,  Avho 
might  Avell  have  been  the  countryman  of  Sidney,  the  floAver 
of  Christian  knighthood,  loves  Zdra  Avith  the  soul  as  much  as 
the  senses  ;  and  lienee  their  love  affairs  have  a  Western  charm 
and  interest,  Avhich  jiussibly  detracts  in  some  measure  from  the 
Oriental  colouring  of  the  novel. 

The  scenes  shift,  in  the  first  jilace,  from  the  frontier  fortress 
of  Juldroog  to  the  stately  capital  of  Beejapoor.  Headers  of 
the  ‘  Story  of  My  Life  ’  Avill  remember  that  both  jilaces  Avere 
familiar  to  Taylor.  Osman  Beg  had  been  shelved  as  governor 
of  Juldroog,  and  the  fortress  blended  Avith  the  rocks  on  the 
crest  of  a  precipitous  hill  Avhich  had  been  made  nearly  impreg¬ 
nable  by  art  assisting  nature.  Sulking  like  a  bird  of  prey  in 
his  eyrie,  Avhich  had  so  savage  and  evil  a  reputation  that  he 
found  it  difficult  to  lure  even  dancing  girls  thither  for  money, 
the  licentious  governor  had  set  his  laivless  affections  on  the 
fair  child  of  the  Syud,  Avho  had  his  habitation  in  the  toAvn 
beloAv.  Here  Ave  have  the  picture  of  the  landscajie  that  lay 
round  the  base  of  the  rock  fort : — 

‘  1  have  already  said  that  the  situation  of  J  uldroog  Avas  eminently 
jiicturesque  and  beautiful,  but  it  Avas  beauty  of  a  siwage  kind.  Tl-e 
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river  Krishna,  in  the  course  of  ages,  in  which  the  groat  cataract  had 
been  formed,  had  cut  its  way  through  a  range  of  rocky  hills  which 
continued  northwards  and  southwards  from  the  brink  of  the  ravine, 
through  which  its  waters  flowed.  Throughout  the  ravine,  which  was 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  its  sides  were  formed  of  rugged 
and  precipitous  rocks,  amongst  which  there  was  enough  foliage  to 
redeem  them  from  entire  savageness.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ravine 
the  fort  was  situated,  evidently  a  portion  of  the  main  range,  through 
which  the  river  had  cut  its  way.  Looking  from  the  crest  of  the  cata¬ 
ract  above,  it  seemed  as  if  the  giant  mass  of  the  fort  blocked  up  the 
narrow  ravine  altogether ;  but  at  the  angle  opposed  to  the  river  it 
separated  into  two  branche.s,  one  to  the  north  and  one  to  the  south. 
Abbas  Khan  had  crossed  over  the  northern  branch,  which  was  com- 
j>aratively  narrow,  and  at  a  somewhat  steeper  incline  than  the  southern, 
wliich  was  more  sj)read  out  and  more  full  of  scattered  rocks. 

‘  Both  branches  united  at  the  end  of  the  island  thus  formed,  and  the 
noble  river  flowed  on  unbroken,  except  by  low  rocky  islands  covered 
with  wood.  In  diy  weather  tlie  stream  was  reduced  to  a  comparatively 
small  compa.ss,  the  cataract  was  divided  into  many  portions  threading 
through  the  rocks  in  their  white  streams,  and  disclosing  the  whole  of 
the  wonderful  construction  of  the  fall,  huge  masses  of  granite  rocks  cros.sed 
by  veins  and  dykes  of  basalt.  From  the  crest  of  the  cataract  to  the 
jiool  beneath,  the  measure  by  level  of  the  descent  is  four  hundred  and 
eight  feet  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  and,  as  I  liave  before  attempted 
to  describe,  the  fiiry  of  the  descending  mass  of  water  when  the  w'ide 
river  is  in  flood,  is  majestic  and  wonderful  in  the  extreme ;  but  the 
]ilace  is  so  lonely,  so  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  travellers, 
that  few,  e.xcept  the  people  of  the  country  immediately  around,  know 
of  its  existence.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  82-81.) 

And  beyond  the  dangerous  rapids  of  the  Krislina,  a  stream 
that  could  only  be  crossed  when  the  water  was  comparatively 
low,  lay  the  villages  of  the  Beydurs  in  the  labyrinth  of  jungles. 
'J'he  Beydurs  had  been  but  half  subjugated  by  the  Hindoo 
Rajahs,  and  they  resisted  the  intrusion  of  the  myrmidons  of 
the  Mohammedan  authority,  though  when  it  pleased  them  they 
followed  its  standards  to  the  field.  No  man  had  better  opj)or- 
tunities  of  knowing  them  than  Colonel  Taylor,  and  he  had 
good  reason  to  like  and  admire  them.  A^"hen  he  was  sent  to 
pacify  the  troubled  principality  of  Shoraimor,  he  found  them 
ready  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  Englishman  who  had  under¬ 
taken  to  curb  their  lawless  excesses.  On  his  first  interview  with 
those  wild  chieftains,  he  half  won  their  hearts,  and  when  he  left 
the  province  after  years  of  residence  among  them,  they  Avould 
willingly  have  armed  and  died  in  his  defence.  We  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  had  his  own  experiences  in  his  mind  in  depicting 
the  devotion  of  their  chieftain  Runga  Naik  to  the  manly  and 
chivalnuis  Shah  Abbas.  There  is  nothing  better  in  his  book 
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than  the  (lescrii)tions  of  the  warlike  ainl  nii]fi;eJ  mountaineers, 
at  once  so  fierce,  so  aftectionate,  and  so  faitlifid.  Knn'ia  Naik 
and  liiinna,  his  second  in  conunand,  i-cinind  one  of  those 
rough  and  ferocious  hounds,  ready  to  fiy  at  anyone  but  their 
master,  though  they  may  crouch  to  the  soft  hand  of  a  girl. 
Kunga’s  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Zdra  is  admirably  told,  when 
she  is  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  flsman  Beg,  and  threatened 
by  his  rough  wooing.  The  hooting  of  the  owl  is  heai’d  as 
the  j)reconcerted  signal ;  the  girl  glides  out  into  the  darkness 
through  the  breach  that  Oriental  negligence  has  left  in  the 
walls  of  the  fort.  Her  protectors  hurry  her  away  to  a  tem- 
])orary  refuge  in  the  dens  of  the  panthers  who  kennel  in  the 
cliffs  over  the  waterfall ;  and  thence  they  stealthily  descend 
through  the  undercover  to  the  ferry,  wdiere  they  are  rowed 
across  the  stream  by  their  Beydur  clansmen.  Even  more 
natural  and  more  picturesque  perhaj)s  is  her  second  escape  into 
the  Beydur  territory,  which  occurs  far  later  in  the  story.  The 
lights  by  Avhich  they  follow  the  intricate  forest  paths  under 
trusty  guidance,  betray  the  approach  of  the  party.  It  is 
received  by  armed  guards,  who  hesitate  to  awaken  Burma 
Naik,  whose  temper  is  not  to  be  excited  with  impunity. 
Burma  is  sleeping  off  last  night’s  debauch,  and  a  most  un¬ 
sightly  and  disagreeable  figure  he  makes  when  he  is  awakened. 
But  their  letter  of  credence  from  his  chief  turns  the  fierce 
debauchee  into  the  cordial  liost,  wdio  receives  the  refugees 
with  a  delicate  empressement  which  leaves  nothing  to  desire. 

In  the  meantime  the  ])rinci|)al  personages  of  the  story 
have  left  the  forests  round  Juldroog  for  the  royal  city  of 
Beejapoor.  Tiie  ruins  of  the  palaces  and  sacred  buildings 
that  owed  their  origin  to  the  taste  and  munificence  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  princes  are  reconstructed  for  us  in  all  their  pristine 
magnificence.  The  city  is  rej)eopled  with  its  bustling  life,  and 
the  trains  of  mounted  warriors  blazing  in  jewels  and  splendid 
armour  are  threading  their  way  among  the  busy  crowds  along 
the  narrow'  thoroughfares.  AVe  glance  into  the  gay  bazaars 
and  see  the  glorious  vegetation  of  the  gardens  enveloping  the 
columns  and  fa9ades.  ‘  Beyond  was  the  busy  city  and  its 
‘  countless  objects,  with  the  smoke  rising  up  from  its  countless 
‘  fires  and  covering  it  as  with  a  thin  veil  of  blue  mist.  Palaces, 
‘  mansions,  bazaars,  mosques,  temples,  w'ith  their  spires,  domes, 
‘  and  temples,  were  intermingled  with  the  terraced  roofs  of  the 
‘  houses,  and  show'ed  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  streets 
‘  and  suburbs,  leading  the  eye  onwards  to  the  fort  itself,  w'hich 
‘  terminated  the  view,  for  here  the  chief  interest  of  the  great 
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‘  ])anoraina  centred,  and  the  noblest  buildings  seemed  clustered 
‘  together.’ 

Zora  and  her  grandfather,  travelling  under  the  escort  of  her 
lover,  Abbas  Khan,  have  met  the  Noble  Queen  herself,  issuing 
forth  with  her  suite  on  a  grand  hunting  j)arty. 

‘  Tliere  is  a  portrait  of  the  Queen  still,  I  hope,  in  existence  at  Becja- 
])Oor,  taken  before  her  husband’s  death  by  some  Persian  artist  at  the 
Court.  It  is  a  j)rofile,  exciuisitcly  jiainted  in  body  colour,  with  none 
of  the  stift'ness  which  usually  accompanies  Oriental  pictures.  The  fea¬ 
tures  are  regular  and  very  beautiful ;  the  eyes  large,  of  a  soft  brown, 
with  long  dark  e3-elashes,  the  eyebrows  arched.  The  mouth  is  very 
sweet  and  gentle  in  exjwession,  and  bears  a  slight  smile ;  but  there  is 
a  decided  tone  of  firmness  about  the  full  round  chin  and  graceful 
throat ;  and  the  forehead,  though  not  high,  has  a  breadth  and  power 
Avhich  must  have  been  very  remarkable.  Altogether  the  Queen’s  is 
one  of  those  faces  which,  once  seen,  are  never  forgotten  ;  and  the  com¬ 
plexion  is  fiiir,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  carnation  through  the  cheeks, 
which  makes  it  almost  Euroj)ean.  Could  Titian  but  have  painted  the 
face,  it  woidd  have  been  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  interesting  in  the 
world.  Her  acknowledged  beauty,  her  talent,  and  her  sweet  disposi¬ 
tion,  rendered  her  a  jiopular  favourite ;  and  though  local  j)artics  at 
Beejapoor  were  often  seriously  divided,  all  accepted  her  regency  with 
enthusiasm.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  227,  228.) 

Then  come  the  spirited  episodes  of  the  royal  chase,  Avhen  the 
leopard  was  slipped  on  the  trail  of  the  antelopes,  and  the 
falcon  unhooded  to  follow  the  floriken. 

‘  They  coidd  see  the  leopard  distinctly  making  its  way  down  the 
slope,  taking  advantage  of  every  inequality  of  ground,  of  small  bushes, 
of  ant-hills,  and  even  of  tufts  of  grass;  creejang  softly  from  one  to 
another,  and  crouching  to  the  ground  if  the  deer  showed  the  slightest 
syini>toms  of  alarm.  Once  a  huge  black  buck,  the  monarch  of  the 
herd,  rose  from  the  ground  where  he  had  been  lying,  stretched  himself 
lazily,  and  ran  ])layfully  after  .some  young  fawns  who  had  dared  to 
approach  him ;  and  the  leojiard  seemed  to  understand  this,  for  it  lay 
as  if  dead  among  so-we  grass  of  very  much  its  own  colour.  I’resently 
it  looked  uj),  and  saw  the  buck  grazing  with  its  head  turned  away ; 
and  a  few  more  moves  were  made,  tlie  leopard  crouching  whenever 
there  was  a  chance  of  being  seen.’  (Vol.  i.  ]>.  214.) 

Abbas  Khan  comes  balf  as  a  culprit  to  exculjtate  himself 
from  false  accusations  of  assassination  and  cowardice.  Great 
bodies  of  Abyssinian  mercenaries  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
armies  of  Beejapoor,  and  by  slaying  one  of  their  leaders  in  a 
frontier  skirmish  he  had  provoked  the  enmity  of  his  Abyssinian 
comrades.  He  is  cited  to  plead  his  own  cause  in  full  durbar, 
which  gives  opportunity  for  jtainting  the  gorgeous  costumes  of 
one  of  these  grand  military  ceremonials  of  state.  We  have 
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the  j)illarctl  liall  with  tlie  robed  nobles  and  armed  warriors ; 
the  lines  of  the  richly  caparisoned  elephants ;  the  mailed  squa¬ 
drons  of  horse ;  the  serried  masses  of  the  infantry  ;  the  corj)s 
of  the  Beydur  irregulars  in  their  rough  suits  of  close-fitting 
leather,  contrasting  with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  rest. 
The  fiery  Abbas  Kliaii  pleads  his  cause  with  frank  and  impulsive 
eloquence ;  but  he  has  no  idea  of  resting  his  defence  on  the 
smoothness  of  his  ready  tongue.  The  ordeal  by  battle  was  in 
full  force  among  the  Indian  Mohammedans,  as  it  lingered  still 
among  the  Christian  chivalry,  and  it  is  to  that  he  makes  his 
final  appeal.  Under  his  gay  garments  of  cloth  of  gold  and 
his  flowing  petticoat-like  trousers  he  wears  a  light  chain  suit 
of  jNIilan  mail,  while  the  links  of  a  twisted  chain  are  wound 
among  the  folds  of  his  turban.  A  flexible  Toledo  blade  hangs 
from  his  brocaded  scarf,  for  at  that  time  the  Bcejapoor  people 
were  trading  habitually  with  the  Portuguese  merchants  of 
Goa.  Allah  defends  the  right;  Shah  Abbas  slays  the  formi¬ 
dable  cliamjdon  of  the  Abyssinians  after  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
on  horseback,  and  with  Oriental  impulsiveness  the  countrymen 
of  the  fallen  man  acclaim  the  prowess  of  the  youthful  conqueror, 
and  the  decree  that  advances  him  to  be  their  general  on  the 
spot. 

‘  A  Noble  (^uecn  ’  presents  the  East  to  us — the  country  of 
startling  contrasts  and  vicissitudes,  the  pai’adise  of  adven¬ 
turers  in  every  career.  Always  trembling  on  the  brink  of  a 
fall,  the  aspirant  may  be  raised  of  a  sudden  to  a  dizzy  height. 
Abbas  Khan  had  no  doubt  been  brought  up  at  the  court ;  he 
was  the  son  of  a  trusted  and  distinguished  officer,  and  had 
besides  been  the  cherished  favourite  of  the  (^ueen.  But  his 
gallant  vindication  of  himself  from  a  charge  of  cowardice  not 
only  results  in  acquittal  and  promotion,  but  actually  makes 
him  commander  of  an  army  in  a  A  ery  critical  moment.  Inde- 
])endently  of  his  extreme  youth  he  is  the  last  man  to  have 
merited  the  post,  for  he  has  had  the  reputation  of  pushing 
courage  to  foolhardiness  and  recklessly  risking  the  lives  of  his 
folloAvers.  Of  a  sudden,  hoAvever,  he  has  attained  to  a  station 
as  much  beyond  his  years  as  his  services ;  he  is  the  man  Avhom 
her  jNIajesty  has  delighted  to  honour,  and  might  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  any  Avoman  in  the  realm.  But  he  has  set  his  affections 
on  the  fair  Zdra,  Avhich,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is  extremely 
natural,  considering  her  attractions,  and  his  gratitude,  and 
his  Avarm  blood.  In  reality,  hoAvever,  although  Zora  is  but  the 
daughter  of  a  disgraced  court  jdiysician  Avho  has  turned  fakeer, 
there  is  no  thought  of  a  viesulliance  Avhen  he  is  inclined  to  offer 
himself  formally  to  her.  Zdra,  avIio  jtassed  her  childhood  in  a 
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cottage  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Krishna,  lending  her  services  as  a 
ministering  angel  to  the  humblest  of  the  townsfolk  and  peasants 
— Zora,  who  had  come  to  the  court  of  Beejapoor,  bogging  her 
way  with  her  blind  grandfather  as  a  humble  suppliant  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  justice,  is  already  the  darling  of  the  Queen  and 
the  petted  favourite  of  the  court.  The  (^ueen  is  become  her 
mother  rather  than  her  friend,  and  it  is  she  who  draws  from  the 
shrinking  and  blushing  maiden  the  first  spoken  confession  of  her 
love.  The  incident  is  very  prettily  told,  and  the  delicacy  and 
Avarm  sympathy  which  i)crvade  it  are  proofs  the  more  of  Mea¬ 
dows  Taylor’s  artistic  versatility,  showing  a  sensibility  that  is 
singidarly  engaging  in  an  author  who  was  closing  a  long  career. 

‘  Tlie  child  was  too  truthful  to  be  a  coquette,  and  she  could  not 
resist  the  appeal.  Lying  in  the  Queen’s  arms,  and  sobbing  with  ex- 
citc-nient,  she  told  all,  from  the  night  of  the  watch  to  the  scene  of  the 
trial,  and  how  she  thought  Meejih  would  never  leave  her.  “  And 
“  many  have  asked  Abba  to  give  me  away”  (and  she  thought  of  the 
Kajah’s  poor  secretary  with  a  smile),  “  even  the  great  and  rich  ;  but  I 
“  relused,  and  Abba  did  not  press  me.  O  mother,  I  love  Meeah  !  I  do 
“  love  him  !  Is  it  unmaidenly  ?  Is  it  wrong  ?  Often  I  have  thought 
“  it  was,  and  longed  to  put  on  the  green  dress  and  take  its  voavs,  but 
“  Abba  always  prevented  me.  Now  do  as  thou  wilt  with  me.” 

‘  “  It  is  enough,  child,”  returned  the  Queen,  stroking  her  soft  round 
cheek  and  kissing  her  forehead.  “  Enough  for  thee,  and  for  those  who 
“  love  thee  ;  and  may  the  Lord  ble.ss  thee,  my  darling  !  ”  ’  (Vol.  iii. 
p.  78.) 

But  Zora  has  a  right  to  the  entree  of  the  palace  in  virtue  of 
her  grandfather’s  growing  sanctity.  Step  by  step  the  venerable 
fakeer  has  been  ascending  the  turrequt  or  path  of  salvation,  tak¬ 
ing  degree  after  degree  %  jtopular  acclamation  and  reverence. 
The  eloquence  of  the  holy  Syud  has  moved  the  masses  who 
gathered  to  hear  him  in  the  mosques  and  the  market-places. 
On  one  occasion,  when  praying  in  a  mosque  on  a  festival  day 
in  presence  of  the  prince  and  a  crowd  of  Avorshippers,  the 
spirit  had  descended  on  him  irresistibly',  and  he  had  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  assembly. 

‘  As  the  old  man  took  his  place  on  the  upper  step  of  the  pulpit,  clad 
in  his  green  dress,  and,  leaning  on  his  staff,  stretched  out  his  arms,  a 
murmur  came  from  the  assembly  Avhich  cheered  and  excited  him ;  and 
with  a  short  text  on  the  love  of  God,  hi.s  words  poured  forth  in  a 
stream,  not  in  the  soli  Persian  he  had  adopted  of  late,  but  in  the  rugged 
Dekhan  tongue — Avhich  had  little  of  ornament  or  hyperbole  in  it — 
Avhich  became  a  torrent  of  alternate  entreaty,  reproach,  and  assurance, 
the  like  of  Avhich  had  never  been  heard  before  then  by  any.  There 
Avere  no  sophisms,  no  mysteries,  no  display  of  profound  erudition,  in¬ 
comprehensible  except  to  a  feAV ;  but  there  Avas  instead  instruction  on 
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the  true  Turreequt,  the  true  path  of  salvation.  He  pleaded  humility 
before  God  ;  charity,  pity,  and  love  to  God  and  man ;  absence  of  any 
spiritual  arrogance,  which  was  but  too  prevalent,  and  of  self-conceit 
and  display.  He  spoke  of  the  softer  graces  of  habitual  piety,  of  truth 
to  man  and  to  God,  and  of  sobriety,  patience,  and  endurance ;  tender¬ 
ness  in  home  duties  and  abroad ;  in  short,  attention  to  all  the  godly 
precepts  of  the  book  of  God’s  messenger,  who  had  inspired  it,  as  he 
believed,  and  enjoined  consumt  thought  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and 
the  trial  then  of  all  profession.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  246-247.) 

The  voice  of  the  faithful  is  the  voice  of  Allah.  The  cry 
arises  from  all  parts  of  the  vast  assemblage,  ‘  A  saint  I  a  saint  1 
‘  a  miracle  hath  been  done,  for  such  words  were  never  heard ;  ’ 
and  the  prince,  swept  away  in  the  general  excitement,  makes 
himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the  universal  sentiment.  The  wan¬ 
dering  fakeer  of  Juldroog  is  proclaimed  a  saint  and  a  Wallee 
on  the  spot,  and  the  prince  solemnly  salutes  him  by  the  new 
title,  and  makes  him  drink  of  the  sacred  chalice  that  is  filled 
with  the  sherbet  of  salvation.  Henceforth  the  holy  man  is 
recognised  as  the  superior  of  secular  generals  and  statesmen. 
Sanctified  by  the  popular  spirit  of  religion,  which,  though  it  may 
be  fanatical,  is  at  least  earnest  and  sincere,  and  strong  in  the 
blind  adoration  of  his  admirers,  he  is  raised  above  the  reach  of 
intrigues,  or  even  of  the  royal  caprice.  Xor  has  he  his  reward 
merely  in  a  foretaste  on  the  earth  of  the  exalted  rank  he  is  to 
hold  in  the  heavens.  He  is  munificently  gifted  with  rich  do¬ 
mains,  so  that  even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view  the  hand 
of  his  heiress  becomes  very  well  worth  the  winning. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  honours  they  pay  to  the  most  holy 
of  their  own  faith,  that  we  see,  as  Colonel  Taylor  represents  it, 
the  genuine  religion  of  the  Moslim  of  that  period.  Running 
parallel  to  the  main  plot,  and  occasionally  intertwining  itself 
with  it,  we  have  the  historical  story  of  the  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  of  ^loodgul.  The  conduct  of  one  of  them,  Dom 
Diego  de  Fonseca,  belies  all  the  teachings  of  the  founder  of 
his  religion.  He  is  the  adventurous  cavalier  who  has  taken 
orders  from  ambition.  He  has  all  the  qualities  with  all  the 
vices  of  a  bold  and  aspiring  soldier  of  fortune.  Baffled  in  his 
attempts  on  the  affections  of  the  beautiful  sister  of  his  colleague, 
the  revengeful  libertine  seeks  to  hand  Francis  d’ Almeida  over 
to  the  mercies  of  the  Inquisition.  Lustful,  unscrupulous,  and 
avaricious,  escaping  from  the  sentence  and  dungeons  of  the  In¬ 
quisition,  he  flies  to  the  Mogul  armies  from  the  condemnation 
of  his  Church,  and  half  redeems  an  unholy  life  by  the  death 
of  a  gallant  soldier.  But  if  Dom  Diego’s  conduct  has  been  a 
scandal  and  a  stumbling-block  in  the  eyes  and  the  path  of 
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heretics  and  heathen,  the  iiiHuence  of  his  baneful  example  is 
counteracted  by  the  piety  of  D’ Almeida.  D’ Almeida’s  courage 
is  as  great,  and  of  a  far  loftier  order.  Ilis  meelvucss  and  long- 
suffering  are  only  equalled  by  his  constancy  and  calm  resolu¬ 
tion.  lie  is  the  living  evidence  of  the  beauties  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  creed.  lie  has  so  entirely  won  the  hearts  of  his  flock  that 
they  will  listen  to  neither  charges  nor  calumnies  against  him, 
but  run  to  arms  to  protect  him.  Ilis  native  deacon  makes  the 
pilgrimage  to  Goa  to  bear  witness  in  his  favour  before  the 
terrible  Holy  Office.  The  good  old  governor  of  Moodgul  has 
learned  to  resjjcct  him,  and  saves  him  from  the  machinations 
of  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisition  by  sending  him  to  IJeejapoor 
under  simulated  arrest ;  and  there  he  is  received  into  the  favour 
of  the  queen,  having  long  before  formed  a  firm  friendship  with 
the  holy  Syud,  whom  he  had  met  at  Juldroog. 

Even  after  the  lovers  have  reached  the  court,  and  when 
Abbas  Khan  has  vindicated  himself  from  the  charges  that 
weighed  upon  him,  their  troubles  are  by  no  means  over. 
Zdra  has  to  go  through  a  formidable  ordeal  at  the  trial  of  the 
traitor  Osman  Beg,  who  had  once  held  her  in  his  power,  and  who 
loves  her  the  more  passionately  for  his  disappointments.  It  is 
a  characteristic  ej)isode  of  Eastern  justice  as  administered  in 
open  assembly.  It  is  true  that  the  evidence  against  Osman  is 
overwhelming,  and  his  condemnation  seems  to  be  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Besides  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses  who 
had  either  been  his  accomplices,  or  with  whom  he  had  attempted 
to  tamper,  there  are  irresistible  pieces  de  conviction  in  his  own 
handwriting.  So  inevitable  docs  his  fate  appear  to  be  that  the 
headsman  has  repaired  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  he  holds 
himself  in  readiness.  The  sc/iarfricliter  of  Beejapoor  is  an 
enthusiast  and  artist  in  his  profession,  and  regards  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  his  office  from  the  icsthetic  and  religious  points  of 
view.  He  resents  Shah  Abbas  having  saved  him  a  labour  by 
killing  in  single  combat  the  sturdy  Abyssinian  bravo  who  had 
attempted  the  life  of  the  young  noble.  He  exhibits  his  sword 
of  office  to  the  bystanders,  and  claims  their  intelligent  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  its  beauties.  ‘  “  Can  anything  be  more  beautiful  than 
‘  “  this?”  and  rising,  he  drew  from  its  scabbard  a  broad-bladed 
‘  sword,  rather  broader  at  the  point  than  at  the  hilt,  with  a 
‘  point  nearly  sciuare,  with  some,  to  him,  strange-looklng  letters 
‘  upon  it,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  charm.  The  motto,  indeed, 
‘  ran — “  Inter  anna  silent  leges,” — and  the  sword  had  been 
‘  forged  in  Germany.’  He  is  sure  that  the  weapon  will  have  its 
work  to  do  that  day,  for  he  has  had  a  special  intimation  from  the 
head  of  the  police.  But  he  remembers  of  a  sudden  that  there 
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nr.'iy  be  an  evil  eye  among  the  onlookers,  and  he  insists  upon 
hurriedly  dismissing  them  in  the  meantime.  ^loreover,  he 
would  be  left  to  his  prayers  and  meditations.  For  as  the 
Italian  assassin  carries  a  cross  with  his  stiletto,  and  as  the 
Thug  never  casts  the  fatal  handkerchief  without  breathing  a 
devout  entreaty  to  Bhowanee,  so  the  public  executioner  was 
a  pious  man,  and  he  bends  his  head  humbly  in  preparatory 
prayer  when  he  hears  the  call  of  the  muezzin  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  minarets. 

This  once,  however,  he  is  doomed  to  disappointment,  and 
Osman  Beg,  to  the  misfortune  of  his  counti'y,  is  indebted  for  his 
justly-forfeited  life  to  the  intercession  of  the  cousin  whose  death 
he  had  plotted.  Xowhere  except  in  the  East,  the  land  of  what 
seems  most  improbable,  could  a  criminal  so  shameless  and  so 
dangerous  have  escaped.  The  king  has  entered  the  hall  of 
audience  and  taken  his  seat  on  the  royal  throne.  The  hall  is 
crowded  with  the  rows  of  nobles  and  courtiers,  rising  rank 
over  rank,  and  the  criminal  is  brought  forward  to  the  bar. 
He  is  proved  guilty  of  public  treason ;  of  scheming  the 
murder  of  the  queeu  and  the  death  of  his  cousin  Abbas  Khan ; 
of  the  abduction  of  Zora,  who  is  standing  near  the  throne,  and 
whose  charms  have  disposed  the  audience  against  him.  Ilis 
own  servants  and  accomplices,  on  protection  being  assured  to 
them,  have  turned  against  the  fiilleu  man.  Zora  herself  sets 
forth  the  story  of  her  outrages  with  a  timid  but  firm  serenity 
that  carries  irresistible  conviction  of  its  truth.  Osman  Beg 
has  to  hear  how  he  had  engaged  a  gang  of  Dacoits  to  seize  upon 
her,  and  he  cannot  deny  the  fact.  But  he  is  supported  by  his 
natural  audacity  and  the  firtalism  of  his  creed.  If  he  is 
doomed,  he  is  doomed ;  and  he  takes  a  pride  in  defying  the 
power  of  the  throne  and  the  indignant  feelings  of  the  vast 
assemblage,  until  one  is  inclined  to  admire  him,  ruffian  as  he 
is.  More  eager  for  revenge  than  for  his  life  and  honour,  he 
too  demands  the  comhat.  Fired  by  Zora’s  charms  and  de¬ 
meanour,  each  youth  among  the  martial  nobility  would  gladly 
come  forward  as  her  champion,  although  Abbas  Khaii  claims 
precedence  even  against  his  cousin.  But  the  combat  cannot 
be  permitted  to  Osman  Beg.  Ilis  is  no  case  of  mere  suspicion 
iu  a  matter  which  Heaven  only  can  decide ;  his  guilt  is  clear, 
and  the  stains  on  his  character  make  him  unworthy  the  swords 
of  men  of  honour.  He  would  be  handed  over  by  acclama¬ 
tion  to  the  expectant  executioner,  when  Abbas  Khan  first 
interposes,  and  then  the  king.  For  the  sake  of  his  gallant  and 
generous  cousin ;  in  consideration  of  his  father  who  has  done 
good  service,  he  will  be  spared  the  indignity  of  an  ignominious 
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death.  Ilis  sentence  is  commuted  to  banishment  and  'an 
involuntary  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Even  then,  in  the  very 
moment  of  his  escape,  his  audacity  does  not  desert  him.  He 
claims  to  carry  Zdra  with  him  as  his  wife,  on  the  strength  of  a 
mock  marriage  he  had  attempted  when  she  was  in  his  fort  of 
Juldroog.  Even  that  claim,  all  baseless  as  it  seems  and 
proves  to  be,  is  fairly  sifted  by  iNIohammedan  justice.  If 
Osman  lleg  were  really  married  to  the  girl,  his  she  must  be. 
But  the  decision  is  given  promptly  against  him,  and  the  baffled 
traitor  and  libertine  withdraws.  We  have  dwelt  upon  the 
scene  of  the  trial,  because  it  is  equally  graphic  and  suggestive ; 
while  Osman  Beg,  repulsive  as  his  character  is,  strikes  us  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  natural  figures  in  the  novel.  We 
fear  that  men  of  his  unscrupulous  stamp  were  far  more  fre- 
([uent  in  Indian  history  than  gallant  and  gentle  cavaliers  like 
Abbas  Khan,  or  than  veterans  such  as  Dilwar  Khan,  the  good 
govei’iior  of  Moodgul.  They  were  adventurers  like  Osman 
Beg  who  led  those  conquering  squadrons  of  foreign  horse 
who  overran  the  fertile  plains  of  Ilindoostan,  and  who  made 
the  misery  of  the  inhabitants  before  British  rule  had  been 
established  in  the  country. 

The  actual  novel  may  be  said  to  come  to  a  close  wdth  the 
death  of  the  venerable  Syud  and  the  marriage  of  his  grand¬ 
daughter.  The  obstacles  that  had  separated  Zora  and  her 
lover  were  not  altogether  cleared  away  by  the  discomfiture  of 
Osmau  Beg.  Abbas  Khan  was  entangled  by  an  old  standing 
engagement  to  the  rich  but  ill-favoured  and  ill-tempered 
heiress  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  Abyssinian  gene¬ 
rals.  Fortunately  the  young  lady’s  father,  an  intimate  of 
Abbas  Khan’s  soldier  uncle,  looks  at  the  matter  like  a  man  of 
sense,  secs  his  ugly  daughter  with  impartial  eyes,  and  is  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  match  must  end  in  misery.  lie  conspires  with 
his  old  comrade  to  help  Abbas  Khan  to  the  happiness  he  has 
set  his  heart  upon,  and  gives  excellent  advice  as  to  the 
management  of  the  negotiations  which  are  to  defeat  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  ladies  of  his  household.  lie  advises  that 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  covetous  disposition  of  his 
wife,  and  Colonel  Taylor  has  described,  with  much  humour, 
hoAv  the  Lady  Fyzun’s  domestic  parsimony  made  her  easy¬ 
going  husband  miserable  in  what  ought  to  have  been  a  com¬ 
fortable  home.  The  payment  of  a  handsome  sum  by  way  of 
solace  for  the  breach  of  engagement  leaves  all  parties  tolerably 
w'ell  satisfied. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  nearly  pure  history.  The  interest 
is  chiefly  concentrated  in  (Jueen  Chand’s  defence  of  the  city 
of  Ahmednugger  against  the  armies  of  Delhi  through  two 
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protracted  sieges.  Those  unfamiliar  witl>  Indian  warfare 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  will  he  surprised  to 
learn  how  conspicuous  a  part  was  played  by  artillery  and 
engineering  corps  on  either  side.  It  is  true  that  the  field-pieces 
and  guns  of  position  were  not  very  formidable ;  but  it  was  the 
seience  and  eourage  of  the  engineers  that  decided  the  fate  of  the 
city.  IN'orking  up  to  the  walls  by  sap,  mines  were  jmshed 
under  the  fortifications  to  be  met  by  countermines  which  were 
less  successfui.'  But  the  explosions  in  the  first  instance  proved 
a  compai’ative  failure,  and  there  is  a  brilli.ant  aceount  of  the 
sanguinary  repulse  of  the  attempt  to  storm  an  impracticable 
breach.  The  assault  was  led  by  the  daring  renegade,  Dom 
Diego  de  Fonseca,  to  the  booming  of  the  imperial  kettle¬ 
drums  and  the  salvoes  of  the  siege  artillery. 

‘  All  through  the  Moghul  trenches  tlie  silence  was  almost  oppressive. 
The  muezzin’s  call  to  prayer  was  pro  laimed  like  that  in  the  Ibrt,  and 
for  a  brief  space  only  a  distant  hum  from  the  town  and  camp  could  be 
heard.  As  .Mai  ia  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  great  bastion  she  could 
hear  Hies  buzzing  about  her,  the  birds  chirruping  in  the  trees  near  her, 
and  even  the  lowing  and  bleating  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  which  were 
feeding  in  the  sheltered  ditch  of  the  fortress.  The  sun  shone  through 
the  thunderous  air  with  a  fierce,  hot  glare  over  all,  and  the  plains 
and  glacis  were  quivering  in  tlie  trembling  light.  .  .  .  Suddenly 
on  the  crest  of  one  of  the  trenches  beyond,  a  tall,  powerful  figure, 
dressed  in  European  costume,  stood  forth,  wjiving  a  naked  sword, 
wliich  Hashed  in  the  sun ;  while  with  the  other  hand  he  removed 
a  plumed  morion  from  his  head,  and  made  a  courteous  salute  to  the 
fort.  He  wore  a  bright  corslet  of  steel,  with  gauntlets,  and  a  buff 
coat  and  boots,  richly  embroidered.  In  his  left  hand  he  carried  a  stout 
stick,  but  no  shield  or  other  defence  whatever.  For  an  instant  there 
was  a  shout  of  “  Shabash  !  Shabash  Feringi !  ”  and,  instantly,  a  crowd 
of  men  scrambled  over  the  trenches,  and,  as  he  pointed  to  the  breach, 
followed  him.  And  these,  some  hundreds  in  number,  Europeans  and 
native  volunteers,  formed  the  forlorn  hope.  Again,  others  came  on  in 
denser  array,  Arabs,  Pathans,  Afghans,  Kajpoots,  dressed  in  yellow 
tunics ;  and  other  tribes,  many  singing  their  war  song,  others  shouting 
their  national  war-cries,  armed  with  matchlocks,  sword,  shield,  and 
spear.  Hashing  in  the  aftenioon  sun,  which  poured  its  hot  rays  on  all. 
It  was  now  somewhat  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sultry  heat  of 
the  day  had  become  almost  sickening,  when  a  slight  breeze  from  the 
west  waved  the  banners  of  the  advancing  host,  and  slightly  displaced 
the  cloud  of  dust  which  had  arisen  over  them.  It  was  a  glorious,  awe¬ 
inspiring  spectacle  truly  ;  but  the  defenders  blenched  not  from  it ;  every 
man  grasped  his  weapt)n  more  firmly,  and  stood  at  his  post  prejiared 
for  the  worst,  should  it  come.  On  the  far  side  of  the  ditch,  along  the 
crest  of  the  counterscarp  and  covered  way,  clouds  of  skirmishers  spread 
themselves,  pouring  their  shot  upon  the  defences ;  but  the  fire  had 
little  effect,  and  gradually  slackened.’  (Vol.  iii.  pp.  197-199.) 
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The  city  was  lost  at  last  by  foul  treachery,  and  the  queen 
murdered  in  an  onslaught  of  misguided  mutineers,  who  re- 
])onted  the  deed  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  ])erj)etrated.  The 
gallant  and  loyal  Abbas  Khan  was  saved  from  sharing  the  fate 
of  his  mistress  by  being  on  duty  at  another  ])art  of  the  fortifi¬ 
cations.  lie  has  the  satisfaction  of  so  far  revenging  her,  when 
his  traitor  cousin,  Osman  Beg,  falls  at  last  under  his  sword ; 
and  he  escapes  again  at  the  storming  of  the  })lace  by  the  lucky 
accident  of  having  been  struck  senseless  in  an  exjdosion.  lie 
regains  his  consciousness  to  find  himself  a  prisoner,  but  is 
treated  by  the  generous  conqueror  with  the  resi)ect  which  his 
gallantry  has  gained  him.  He  is  dismissed  in  all  honour  Avith 
his  wife  and  treasure,  is  gratefully  Avelcomed  by  Queen 
Chand’s  nephew  at  Beejapoor,  and  is  appointed  to  rej)lace  old 
Dilwar  Khan  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Moodgul.  So  Ave  leave 
him  living  in  dignity  and  happiness  Avith  his  bride  in  the  very 
spot  Avhere  they  had  made  each  other’s  acquaintance,  andAA’here 
she  had  saved  the  life  Avhich  has  since  been  consecrated  to 
her. 

We  Avould  gladly  have  spared  space  to  some  of  the  minor 
female  characters  avIio  impress  us  as  being  among  the  most 
original  sketches  in  the  story,  such  as  ^larna  Luteefu,  the 
professional  agent  for  the  arrangement  of  marriages  and  less 
reputable  negotiations,  Avith  her  confidante  and  servant, 
Shireen-be.e ;  Zuflra-bee,  the  cook  of  Osman  Beg,  Avho  manages 
to  preserve  her  self-resj)ect  and  independence  in  the  disorderly 
household  of  the  governor,  and  Avho  takes  the  liberties  of  an  old 
and  useful  servant  Avith  her  ovei'bearing  master;  and  above  all 
the  Lady  Keysama,  the  shrewish  Avife  of  the  Beydur  chieftain, 
Avho  succeeded  in  henpecking  the  fierce  husband  aaIiosc  Avord 
Avas  laAv  in  the  tribe,  and  Avhose  name  Avas  the  terror  of  his 
neighbours.  The  book  in  fact,  Avith  the  other  Avorks  of  the 
author,  giACS  the  most  vivid  and  truthful  pictures  Ave  knoAV  of 
the  social  and  ])olitical  conditions  of  Central  India,  of  its 
scenery,  its  institutions,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
men  of  various  races  and  religions  Avho  make  up  its  picturesque 
and  motley  j)0])ulation.  But  perhaps  its  chief  value  lies  in  the 
light  in  Avhich  it  presents  our  Indian  felloAA'-subjects  to  the  igno¬ 
rance  or  prejudices  of  the  average  Englishman.  We  are  told  that 
they  have  their  noble  qualities  as  Avell  as  their  vices  and  their 
faults ;  that  the  influences  of  differences  of  colour  and  blood, 
even  of  religious  and  political  institutions,  are  far  more  super¬ 
ficial  than  Ave  are  inclined  to  fancy ;  and,  in  short,  Ave  are 
taught  invaluable  lessons  of  hnmanity  by  one  who  Avas  an 
experienced  politician  as  Avell  as  a  philanthropist. 
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lished  in  parts  in  1877  and  1878). 

Xj^OR  nearly  ten  years  military  reorganisation  has  been  the 
all  but  engrossing  occupation  of  most  continental  govern¬ 
ments.  The  work — the  origin  of  which  we  may  perhaps  in  the 
majority  of  cases  refer  to  the  events  of  the  year  1866 — received 
a  fresh  impulse  from  the  results  of  the  war  between  France 
and  Germany  in  1870-71.  It  has  been  pursued  with  more  or 
less  energy  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Neva,  from  Italy  to  the 
Scandinavian  kingdoms.  Nor  have  we  ourselves  abstained 
from  engaging  in  the  pursuit.  The  British  army,  not  less  than 
those  of  our  continental  neighbours,  has  undergone  a  process 
of  remodelling  of  a  character  so  sweeping  that  several  of  the 
features  of  the  ancient  system  have  entirely  disappeared.  But 
not  only  in  the  camp  and  on  the  parade-ground  has  the  work 
been  carried  on  ;  the  arsenal  and  the  dockyard  have  been  the 
scene  of  labours  as  incessant  and  as  energetic.  In  some  re¬ 
spects,  indeed,  the  work  of  the  naval  administrator  has  been 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  his  colleague  of  the  military  de¬ 
partment.  Armies  have  been  reformed  or  reconstructed,  it  is 
true ;  but  whilst  every  navy  with  any  previous  history  has 
been  submitted  to  fundamental  alterations  in  its  constitution, 
some  have  almost  been  created  within  the  period  adverted  to. 
If  the  vast  expansion  of  the  armies  of  the  Continent  has  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  a  close  examination  into  the  condition  of  our 
military  force  and  endeavours  to  iiu  rease  its  efficiency,  no  argu¬ 
ments  are  needed  to  show  that  the  formation  of  a  .correct  esti¬ 
mate  of  our  naval  strength,  and,  if  reciuisite,  a  determination 
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to  bring  it  up  to  its  proper  level,  are  even  more  iin])eratively  ' 

demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  empire  and  the  present  ' 

state  of  public  affairs. 

We  hope  in  this  article  to  exhibit  as  clearly  as  the  subject 
will  ])ermlt  the  true  condition  of  the  maritime  force  of  the 
country.  In  doing  so  we  intend  to  I’ely  upon  facts  which  have 
been  culled  from  no  half  inaccessible  or  hidden  official  sources,  | 
but  from  publishetl  works  within  easy  reach  of  every  person  i 

who  cares  to  make  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  of  an  authority 
which  Ave  venture  to  think  all  Avill  concede  to  be  so  high  as  to  I 
be  unimpeacbable  and  above  suspicion.  Whilst  in  England 
Ave  have  been  deeply  occupied  in  examinations  of  the  military 
systems  of  foreign  nations  and  in  adopting  such  portions  of 
them  as  appeared  likely  to  improve  our  own  service,  foreignei's 
have  been  even  more  eager  in  their  investigation  of  naval 
matters  and  attemj)ts  to  add  to  Avhatever  naval  force  they  may 
have  happened  to  possess.  The  British  navy  has  thus  found 
a  host  of  independ'mt  and  thoroughly  disinterested  critics. 

This  circumstance  enables  us  to  place  above  this  article  an 
array  of  books  containing  critical  descriptions  of  the  r.avic-s  of 
the  Avorld.  But  one  of  them,  and  that  a  treatise  on  an  emi¬ 
nently  technical  subject,  is  from  the  j)en  of  an  Englishman. 

It  is  not  our  puri)Osc  to  criticise  the  above-named  Avorks  ;  we 
must  not,  hoAvever,  jiass  them  by  Avitbout  a  Avord  of  notice,  as 
it  is  to  them  that  we  OAve  most  of  the  data  on  Avhich  the  in¬ 
formation  that  this  article  is  intended  to  convey  is  founded. 

Mr.  White’s  ‘Manual  of  XaA’al  Architectiu’e  ’  illustrates  ad¬ 
mirably  the  position  Avhich  the  science,  of  Avhich  it  attempts  to 
give  a  comprehensive  summary,  has  attained  in  the  estimation 
of  that  large  body  of  people  Avho,  interested  in  nautical  affairs 
generally,  are  not  especially  concerned  Avith  questions  of  naval 
design.  The  book  Avill  be  found  to  be  remarkably  clear  by 
those  Avhose  previous  training  has  not  specially  fitted  them  for 
the  consideration  of  the  recondite  problems  Avhich  the  naA  al 
architect  has  to  confront  in  these  days.  A  perusal  of  it  Avill 
cause  many  to  make  allowances  for  the  difficulties  with  Avhich 
the  designers  of  the  modern  ship  of  war  have  to  contend, 
and  to  realise  the  extraordinary  and  honourable  success  Avhich 
has  attended  their  efforts.  But  beyond  this  the  Avork  is  a 
striking  monument  of  the  vast  changes  AA’hich  have  taken  place 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  in  maritime  affairs,  and  Avhich, 
having  revolutionised  naval  architecture,  have  proportionately 
affected  the  Avhole  range  of  naval  tactics  and  the  art  of  ocean 
warfare.  In  a  chapter  (Xo.  IX.)  on  ‘  The  Structural  Strength 
*  of  Ships,’  and  in  another  on  ‘Materials  for  Ship- building,’ 
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jNir.  White  has  summarised  some  of  the  results  of  this  great 
revolution.  Into  ‘  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  last  half- 
‘  century  have  been  crowded  the  development  of  ocean  steam 
‘  navigation,  the  introduction  of  iron  sea-going  ships,  and  the 
‘  use  of  armoured  war-ships.’  ‘  Wood  ships  have  been  in  use 
‘  from  time  immemorial ;  iron  ships  for  sea-going  purposes 
‘  have  not  yet  completed  the  first  half-century  of  their  con- 
‘  struction ;  steel  ships  are  of  a  still  more  recent  date.  Already 
‘  wooden  ships  are  superseded  to  a  very  large  extent  by  iron, 
‘  and  many  persons  believe  that  before  another  half-century 
‘  has  passed  iron  will  have  given  place  to  steel.  .  .  .  Quite 
‘  recently,  both  in  France  and  in  this  country,  considerable 
‘  progress  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  mild  steel  well 
‘  ada])ted  for  ship-building,  and  the  two  first  vessels  built 
•  wholly  of  such  steel  are  now  in  process  of  construction  for  the 
‘  Royal  Navy.’  Mr.  King  *  is  of  opinion  that  two  corvettes 
built  ill  1874  ‘  were  the  last  wooden  war-vessels  that  will  pro- 
‘  bably  ever  be  added  to  the  British  navy.’  In  1850  four- 
fifths  of  the  British  mercantile  steamers  were  of  wood.  ‘  During 
‘1875  a  tonnage  of  179,000  was  added  to  British  steam 
‘  shipping,  and  176,000  tons  were  iron-built.’  Nor  is  it  other¬ 
wise  in  the  Royal  Navy.  In  1860  the  proportion  of  w'ood- 
built  ships  to  iron  was,  expressed  in  tonnage,  as  twelve  to  one. 
‘  ^\.t  the  jiresent  quite  three-fourths  of  our  ironclads,  including 
‘  all  the  shijis  added  to  the  navy  during  the  last  ten  years, 
‘  have  iron  hulls ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  not  a  single 
‘  wood  ship  is  now  being  constructed  for  the  navy.’ 

The  great  revolution  in  construction  has  been  followed  by, 
or  has  caused,  others  not  much  less  sweeping  in  armament  and 
equipment.  As  Admiral  Brommy  and  Commander  von  Lit- 
trow  say,  f  ‘  the  innovations  in  armament  in  their  reaction  on 
‘  naval  architecture  have  continually  increased  the  difficulty  of 
‘  the  problems  put  to  constructors  of  guns.’  The  publication 
of  the  book  from  which  we  have  made  this  quotation  is  a  thing 
worthy  of  note.  The  increasing  attention  paid  in  all  sections 
of  Crermany  to  naval  affairs  has  occasioned  a  considerable  de¬ 
mand  for  w’orks  on  such  subjects ;  and  a  new'  edition  of  the 
work  before  us,  suitable  to  non-professional  readers  as  well  as 
to  those  who  follow  the  sea,  and  containing  accounts  of  the 
latest  condition  of  the  navies  of  the  Avorld,  has  been  brought 
out  to  meet  it.  A  very  large  portion  of  it  is  taken  up  with 
descriptions  of  our  own  shi])s  of  war.  The  ‘  Annee  Maritime’ 
contains  an  extensive  and  Avell-selected  collection  of  naval  sta- 
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tistics  of  every  countr)'  Avhich  has  any  pretension  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  fleet.  Of  all  the  Avorks  included  in  our  list  none  is 
more  valuable  or  more  interesting  than  Chief-Engineer  King’s 
volume  on  ‘  The  War  Ships  of  Europe.’  That  officer  was  sent 
from  America  in  1875  by  the  Seci'etary  of  the  United  States 
Navy  to  make  full  enquiry  into  the  various  types  of  vessels  em¬ 
ployed  in  European  services,  their  efficiency  and  mode  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  powers  whose 
flags  they  bore  of  equipping  and  maintaining  them.  His  re¬ 
port  has  now  been  edited  by  an  English  naval  architect, 
and  republished  here.  It  Avould  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  very  opportune  production.  It  is  a 
careful  and  impartial  examination  of  our  oAvn  effective  fleet 
and  those  of  foreign  nations  by  a  highly  competent  inquix’er, 
working  under  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibility  laid  upon  him 
as  an  officer  charged  with  a  duty  of  great  interest  to  his  own 
country.  Its  value  has  been  considerably  increased  by  the 
notes  of  an  editor  evidently  as  well  qualified  as  the  origi¬ 
nal  author  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the  subjects  with  which  it 
makes  us  acquainted.  From  our  account  of  these  several  books 
it  Avill  be  seen  that  we  have  within  our  reach  ample  means, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  estimates  of  several  independent 
foreign  observers,  of  forming  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
naval  strength  of  this  country. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  condition  at  which  the  navy 
has  at  present  arrived,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  take 
some  note  of  the  great  revolution  in  naval  affairs  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded.  Without  doing  so  it  will  be  impossible 
to  see  how  much  has  been  done,  or  how  much  was  left  undone 
in  the  attempts  of  previous  years  to  insure  the  maritime  de¬ 
fence  of  the  empire.  Doxvn  to  a  date  even  subsequent  to  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  ships  of  the  line,  the  vessels 
expressly  intended  to  take  part  in  battles,  and  the  frigates  of 
the  world,  differed  but  little  in  the  essentials  of  their  design 
from  the  vessels  of  the  same  description  which  sailed  under 
the  orders  of  Blake  or  of  Van  Tromp.  Save  for  the  impor¬ 
tant  item  of  the  propelling  machinery.  Sir  William  Martin’s 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1861  resembled  the  force  that 
Nelson  led  at  Trafalgar  as  much  as  the  latter  did  the  fleets  of  the 
Uuke  of  York  or  of  the  other  admirals  of  Charles  II.  These 
types  seemed  destined  to  enjoy  a  long  continuance  of  their 
hitherto  undisputed  pre-eminence  as  the  best  forms  for  vessels 
of  war.  The  system  of  armament,  as  Avell  as  of  construction, 
remained  to  a  great  extent  the  same  that  it  had  long  been, 
A  large  number  of  guns  was  arranged  in  rows  upon  the  broad- 
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side,  a  numerical  suj)eriority  in  pieces  being  held  to  give  the 
cond)atant  Avhich  possessed  it  the  advantage  in  an  engagement. 
Defensive  arrangements  against  artillery  lire  were  as  little 
thought  of  in  the  fleets  of  twenty  years  ago  as  in  those  of  two 
hundred  years  farther  back.  Before  the  end  of  the  Crimean 
AVar  a  few  vessels,  not  inappropriately  called  ‘  floating  batteries,’ 
had  taken  part  in  the  operations  against  Kinburn.  They  were 
built  upon  a  suggestion  of  the  Emperor  Xapoleon  111.  The 
experiment,  then  tried  for  the  first  time  in  modern  warfare, 
was  not  considered  in  England  to  have  been  very  successful. 
A  great  authority.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  said  :  ‘  If  there  were 
‘  no  casualties  on  board  the  floating  batteries,  this  can  only  be 
‘  taken  as  a  proof  of  bad  gunnery  on  the  part  of  the  Kussian 
‘  artillerymen.’  *  Though  we  had  built  several  ‘  battei-ies  ’ 
resembling  those  used  at  Kinburn,  yet  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution  cannot  w'ell  be  dated  back  farther  than  1859.  In 
an  article  in  the  July  number  of  this  Review  in  that  year  on  the 
‘  State  of  the  Navy  ’  we  ourselves  remarked  that  ‘  the  idea  has 
‘  arisen  that  vessels  are  required  to  be  cased  in  plate  armour — 
‘  huge  floating  batteries  pro])elled  by  steam,  probably  with- 
‘  out  rigging,  but  capable  of  supporting  the  fire  of  a  whole 
‘  fleet,  and  of  crushing  down  everything  before  them.’  And 
Ave  added  that  ‘  Ave  are  inclined  to  think  that,  although  all  our 
‘  distant  cruisers  must  be  mixed  ships,  yet  for  Avarfare  in  the 
‘  Channel  or  Avithin  a  hundred  leagues  of  the  coast  of  Europe 
‘  iron  steam  batteries  Avithout  sails  Avill  supersede  ships  of  the 
‘  line.’  This  appeared  about  nineteen  years  ago,  but  the  Avriter 
of  those  lines  has  survived  to  see  in  the  construction  of  such 
vessels  as  the  ‘ Devastation’ or  the  ‘Inflexible’  for  European 
service,  and  of  the  ‘  Shah  ’  or  the  ‘  Shannon  ’  for  employment 
in  remote  seas,  a  curiously  exact  fulfilment  of  this  prediction. 
The  ‘  Gloire,’  the  first  sea-going  ironclad,  Avas  launched  in 
France,  and  Avas  soon  after  folloAved  (in  1860)  by  tbe  ‘  AVarrior  ’ 
and  her  sister-ship  the  ‘  Black  Prince,’  vessels  Avhich  carried 
68-pounders,  and  Avere  partially  covered  Avith  armour  of  the 
then  considered  siitticient  thickness  of  four  and  a  half  inches. 
It  Avill  not  be  necessary  to  folloAV  tbe  v'arious  steps  Avhich  the 
innovations  in  construction  led  the  naval  architects  of  this  and 
other  countries  to  take.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  ])ur|)ose  to  state 
that  the  changes  from  that  day  to  the  present  time  have  been 
nearly  incessant. 

XcAv  designs  and  iicav  metbods  of  construction  rendered  ne¬ 
cessary  the  introduction  of  a  novel  system  of  artillery.  When 
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ironcliids  were  first  ])ro(luce(l,  the  heaviest  naval  "un  was  the 
6H-poun(ler.  Sir  Howard  Doiijilas  "ives  the  armament  of  the 
‘  Victoria,’  the  ship  which  flew  the  Admiralty  flag  at  the  Spit- 
head  review  in  the  summer  of  1867,  as  sixty-two  8-incli  (hollow 
shot)  guns,  fifty-eight  32-p(ninders,  and  one  68-potmder,  weigh¬ 
ing  four  tons  and  three-quarters.  The  charges  for  the  latter 
were  that  known  as  the  ‘  full  ’of  twelve  pounds  of  jmwder,  and 
the ‘distant’  of  sixteen.  The  effective  work  of  such  a  gun 
Sir  Howard  estimated  at  102,000  iooi-pounds.  The  Austrian 
‘  Marine-Almanach  ’  gives  that  of  the  12|-inch  French  gun  of 
the  present  day  as  over  9,000  iooi-tons.  This  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  immense  advance  which  has  been  made  both  in  the 
size  and  the  power  of  naval  ordnance.  There  has,  of  course, 
been  a  concurrent  reduction  in  the  number  of  pieces  carried. 
The  ‘  Victoria,’  less  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  carried,  as  we  have 
seen,  one  hundred  and  twenty -one  guns;  Admiral  Hornby’s 
flag-shi[),  the  ‘Alexandra,’  carries  twelve;  but  of  them  ten 
weigh  eighteen,  and  two  twenty-five  tons.  These  enormous 
weapons  have  required  an  entirely  new  system  of  mounting  to 
be  devised  for  them.  The  difficulties  in  can-ying  the  monster 
ordnance  of  the  present  day  uj)on  the  broadside  appeared  at  first 
insuperable ;  but  the  iron  carriages  and  slides — the  invention  of 
Captain  Scott — have  rendered  it  possible  to  mount  even  guns 
of  twenty-five  tons,  so  that  they  can  fire  upon  the  beam.  The 
mechanical  contrivances  with  which  these  carriages  are  provided 
permit  not  only  of  their  being  moved  more  easily  and  rapidly 
than  the  far  lighter  weapons  of  earlier  days,  but  of  their  being 
kept  under  more  perfect  control  during  heavy  Aveather  by  even 
a  smaller  number  of  men.  Of  the  very  largest  the  loading 
can  now  be  carried  on  by  the  use  of  hydraulic  machinery,  as  in 
the  ‘  Temeraire.’  Ily  this  means  rapidity  of  fire  is  Increased, 
and  the  exposure  of  the  guns’  crews  to  an  enemy’s  small  arms 
much  diminished. 

The  complete  change  which  has  been  wrought  both  .in  the 
ships  and  in  their  armament  has  occasioned  a  series  of  altera¬ 
tions  in  dockyards  and  arsenals  of  commensurate  extent.  Dry 
docks  and  basins  which  admitted  a  ‘  Duke  of  Wellington,’ 
dis[»lacing  six  thousand  tons,  Avere  manifestly  unable  to  receive 
such  enormous  masses  as  the  ‘  Minotaur,’  Avith  a  displacement 
of  more  than  ten  thousand,  and  a  length  nearly  twice  as 
great.  New  AAorks  of  an  extensive  character  had  to  be  under¬ 
taken  both  in  our  home  and  colonial  dockyards.  The  old 
method  of  producing  guns  by  the  process  of  casting  having 
given  AA’ay  to  the  j»lan  of  constructing  them  of  steel  and 
Avrought  iron  compelled  a  thorough  renovation  of  the  ‘  plant  ’ 
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of  the  great  artillery  arsenals.  The  weapons  themselves  and 
their  projectiles  were  more  costly  than  former  ones,  both  from 
their  immensely  increased  size  and  the  new  method  of  manu¬ 
facture,  and  also  from  the  greater  exactness  which  was  de¬ 
manded  in  the  work  of  constructing  them. 

lint  it  is  not  in  materiel  alone  that  the  naval  service  of  every 
country  has  been  fundamentally  changed.  The  more  elabo¬ 
rate  constructions  and  more  precise  arms  of  the  present  period 
have  rendered  necessary  a  more  instructed  body,  both  of 
otticers  and  seamen,  to  handle  them  or  direct  their  movements. 
The  new  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  naval  powers  could  no 
longer  be  used  with  ett'ect  had  the  ancient  and  long  dominant 
system  of  tactics  not  been  remodelled.  The  plan  which  so 
long  obtained  in  the  British  service  of  picking  up  men  when 
they  hajtpened  to  be  wanted  ho{)elessly  broke  down  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  as  similar  plans  have  done  in  America  and 
other  countries.  Here  a  system  of  continuous  service  was 
introduced  about  live-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  the  first 
attem])t  at  retaining  permanently  in  the  service  a  large  body 
of  well-trained  seamen  was  then  made.  It  has  slowly  but 
comj)ietely  replaced  the  older  haphazard  system,  or  rather 
no-system.  So  great  has  the  change  been  in  this  particular 
that  it  may  interest  our  readers  to  be  informed  how  a  caj)tain 
manned  his  ship  even  less  than  twenty  years  ago.  When 
appointed  to  the  command  he  repaired  to  the  jwrt  at  which  she 
was,  and,  having  reported  himself  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
j)roceeded  to  commission  his  shij),  which  he  did  by  ‘  hoisting 
‘  the  pendant,’  a  ceremony  of  which  the  solemnity  has  even  yet 
not  become  altogether  obsolete.  He  then  had  a  large  number 
of  bills  printed,  stating  that  ‘  j)etty  officers  and  seameii  were 

‘  wanted  for  H.M.S. - ,  Captain  So-and-so.’  Occasionally 

some  facetious  remai-ks  likely  to  encourage  volunteering  were 
added.  If  the  captain  was  a  popular  officer,  men  offered  them¬ 
selves  freely  ;  if  not,  or  if  there  had  been  a  brisk  demand  about 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  his  shij)  remained  without  a  crew 
for  a  long  time.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — the  present 
Lord  Hampton — stated  in  Parliament  in  February  1859,  that 
‘  many  of  the  finest  shi[)S  in  the  navy  recently  commissioned 
‘  had  remained  in  harbour  four  and  even  six  months  before  they 
‘  completed  their  crews.’  A  public-house  w'as  selected  as  a 
‘  rendezvoux,'  as  it  was  called,  at  which  men  were  invited  to 


]>resent  themselves  for  entry  in  the  shij)  newly  commissioned. 
An  officer  spent  there  a  great  j)art  of  the  day  using  the  same 
sort  of  i)ersuasion  to  induce  seamen  to  join  his  ship  as  a  sergeant 
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themselves  mnny  were  not  seamen  at  all,  and  many  others  had 
no  naval  training.  They  came  on  hoard  many  in  rags,  and 
the  majority  withoijt  nniform.  For  days  after  a  shij)  was  put 
in  commission  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  decks 
filled  with  men  in  civilian  garb ;  even  that  post  of  honour,  a 
station  on  the  foretopgallant  yard,  lias  been  filled  by  nien 
who  had  parted  with  their  seaman’s  costume  during  their  run 
on  shore,  and  who  ascended  to  the  masthead  in  felt  hats  and 
shooting-coats.  The  captain  could  depend  upon  his  detachment 
of  marines  being  sent  to  him  as  soon  as  he  could  receive  them, 
and  ui)on  an  inconsiderable  number  of  boys  from  the  training- 
brigs  and  guard-ships,  but  upon  no  others  except  a  small  party 
of  seamen-gunners  from  the  ‘  Excellent  ’  or  ‘  Cambridge.’  The 
latter  formed  a  cor/M-  iC elite,  and  their  conduct  and  attain¬ 
ments  left  little  to  be  desired.  But  their  numbers  w’ere 
absurdly  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  service. 
‘  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  [the  present  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and 
‘  then  captain  of  II.M.S  ‘Excellent’],  in  a  letter  addressed 
‘  in  April,  1859,  to  Sir  .lohn  Pakington,  then  First  Lord  of 
‘  the  Admiralty,  obsei’ved  that  the  number  of  guns  actually  on 
‘  board  ship  at  that  time  was  about  5,000,  so  that  under  the 
‘  existing  establishment  of  captains  of  guns  we  could  only  make 
‘  sure  of  300  of  them  being  effectually  used  in  action.’*  The 
gunner,  and  in  larger  ships  one  commissioned  officer,  were  the 
only  officers  who  had  had  any  but  the  scantiest  artillery  train¬ 
ing.  Gunnery  instructors,  who  now  form  part  of  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  every  ship,  were  unknown.  The  junior  officers  on 
first  joining  came  direct  from  school  or  from  home,  and  had 
received  no  professional  instruction  whatever. 

Xow,  when  a  captain  puts  a  ship  in  commission,  he  finds  that 
orders  have  in  all  jirobability  preceded  him  to  the  port  to  which 
he  goes,  to  send  not  only  a  detachment  of  marines  and  another 
of  boys  to  his  ship,  but  that  a  large  ‘  draft  ’  of  seamen  gunners 
from  the  gunnery-ship,  another  of  stokers  and  artificers  from  the 
steam  reserve  guard-ship,  and  a  third —  perhaps  completing  his 
crew — of  petty  officers  and  seamen  from  the  port  admiral’s  flag¬ 
ship,  have  been  held  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  his  vessel  as 
soon  as  he  wishes  to  have  them.  All  will  come  on  board  clad 
in  uniform  and  with  a  regulation  kit  complete.  Almost  every 
man  amongst  them  will  have  been  trained  in  the  service  from 
boyhood,  and  will  have  been  continuously  under  discipline  and 
instruction,  and  many  Avill  have  graduated,  as  it  Avere,  by 
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having  pjissed  an  examination,  which  entitles  them  to  increased 
pay  and  the  designation  of  ‘  trained  men.’  Instead  of  thirty 
seamen-gunners  to  perhaps  forty  guns,  there  will  probably  be 
about  fifty  to  but  fourteen  guns.  The  guns  mounted  on  all 
the  ironclads  in  the  British  navy  put  together  do  not  amount 
to  a  fourth  of  the  number  specified  by  Sir  Thomas  INlaitland  in 
his  letter  above  quoted  from,  whilst  the  number  of  trained 
men  to  work  them  has  become  several  times  as  numerous. 

All  the  officers  will  have  had  at  least  some  preliminary  train¬ 
ing.  The  examination  which  each  has  to  pass  before  being  qua¬ 
lified  for  a  lieutenant’s  commission  of  itself  requires  a  previous 
period  of  instruction  of  several  months’  duration.  In  addition 
to  this  it  has  been  customary  for  several  years  past  to  cause 
lieutenants,  before  being  appointed  to  sea-going  ships,  to 
undergo  what  is  called  a  ‘  short  course  ’  of  drill  on  board  a 
gunnery-ship,  which,  added  to  their  previous  instruction, 
should  make  them,  if  not  j)erfect  artillerists,  at  least  thoroughly 
competent  to  command  a  division  of  guns.  They  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  and  assisted  in  the  labour  of  training  their  men  and 
making  their  ship  an  efficient  man-of-war  by  a  body  of  instruc¬ 
tors  who  have  been  specially  selected  for  their  knowledge  and 
natural  aptitude  from  amongst  the  seamen-gunners  in  general, 
who  have  themselves  been  chosen  from  the  other  sailors  of  the 
fleet  by  a  by  no  means  lax  system  of  selection. 

The  true  result  of  all  these  changes  can  only  be  appreciated 
after  making  up  an  account  of  the  actual  forces  at  our  dis¬ 
posal,  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  nations,  w’ho  have 
experienced  the  same  necessity  for  introducing  innovations,  and 
inquiring  into  what  it  is  which  would  be  expected  of  our  navy 
in  war,  and  how  far  it  is  able  to  perform  it. 

‘  The  efiectivc  force  of  the  Britisli  navy,’  says  Mr.  King,  ‘  may  now 
be  divided  into  ships  for  great  naval  battles,  ships  for  coast  defence, 
and  unarrnoured  cruising  vessels.  Tliere  are  so  many  different  types 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  tf)  classify  them  according  to  any  former 
standard.  The  present  collective  fleet,  as  presented  in  the  “  Navy  List,” 
consists  of  nejirly  four  hundred  vessels  of  all  kinds.  This  includes 
those  building,  but  does  not  include  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  laid 
up  and  employed  in  permanent  harbour  service,  wliich  are  never 
likely  to  be  sent  to  sea.  .  .  .  It  is  to  the  production  of  the  most  powerful 
sea-going  fighting  ships  that  the  resources  of  the  navy  are  first  directed  ; 
ships  sufficiently  armoured  to  resist  2)rojectiles  of  any  ordinary  kind ; 
sufficiently  armed  to  silence  forts  or  to  meet  the  enemy  under  any 
conditions  proffered;  sufficiently  fast  to  choose  the  time  and  place 
to  fight ;  and  .sufficiently  buoyant  to  carry  coal  and  stores  into  any 
ocean.’ 
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Of  this  class  Mr.  King  gives  a  list  of  eighteen,  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  power,  and  having  at  their  head  the  ‘  In- 
‘  flexible.’  The  first  seven  on  the  list  are  turret-ships.  AVith 
the  exception  of  the  last — the  ‘  Monarch  ’ — all  carry  guns  of  at 
least  35  tons,  and  hers  are  of  25  tons.  And,  except  in  the 
same  vessel,  the  water-line  thickness  of  the  armour  is  never 
less  than  12  inches;  in  two  it  is  18  inches,  and  in  one  varies 
from  16  to  24. 

In  the  next  division  Mr.  King  places  eleven  ‘  broadside 
‘  ships  of  the  first  class,’  beginning  with  the  ‘  Alexandra,’  only 
a  year  in  conunission,  and  closing  with  the  ‘  I’enelope.’  In 
the  only  respect  in  which  it  has  been  possible  to  try  them 
these  vessels  have  justified  their  claim  to  be  accounted  ‘  sea- 
‘  going,’  as  each  and  all  of  them  have  performed  no  small 
amount  of  ocean  cruising.  With  but  two  exceptions — the 
‘  Bellerojthon  ’  and  ‘  Penelope,’  in  which  it  is  put  at  5  and  6 — 
the  armour  at  the  water-line  of  these  ships  varies  from  6  to  8 
and  even  to  12  inches.  Two  carry  25-ton  guns,  two  18-ton 
guns,  and  all  the  rest  12-ton.  After  these  vessels  we  find  in 
Air.  King’s  list  three  ‘  armour-belted  cruisers,’  all  of  which  have 
12-ton  and  18-ton  guns.  He  next  inserts  what  he  calls  ‘  Breasts 
‘  work  Monitors,’  an  inaccurate  description,  as  he  includes  in  it 
the  ‘  Scorpion  ’  and  the  ‘  Wivern  ’  (better  known  in  former  days 
as  the  ‘  Confederate  rams  ’  built  at  Birkenhead ),  which  have 
not  breast-works,  and  the  ‘  Viper  ’  and  the  ‘  Vixen,’  which  in 
no  way  resemble  monitors.  As  we  have,  befoi’e  I’eaching  this 
division,  been  dealing  only  with  vessels  fit  to  keep  the  sea,  we 
may  j)roperly  leave  it  for  the  minute  and  pass  on  to  the  class 
designated  ‘  Iron  Broadside  Ships  of  the  Old  Type.’  In 
this  we  find  three  huge  vessels  of  the  five-masted  ‘  Alinotaur  ’ 
tyj)e,  the  ‘  Achilles,’  nearly  as  large,  and  the  two  earliest  iron- 
built  armoui’ed  ships,  the  ‘  Warrior’  and‘  Black  Prince.’  The 
jtlating  of  all  these  vessels  is  4^  or  5  inches  thick,  and  at  least 
six  of  them  are  armed  with  12-ton  guns.  It  is  not  easy  to 
keej)  account  of  the  changes  which  have  frequently  to  be  made 
in  the  arming  of  our  fighting  ships,  so  that  we  feel  a  certain 
diffidence  in  correcting  Mr.  King’s  statement  of  the  ordnance 
carried  by  the  remaining  vessels  in  this  class.  He  puts  it  as 
consisting  solely  of  6i-ton  guns.  But  we  have  reason  to 
know  that  in  the  ‘  Valiant,’  at  all  events,  guns  of  9  tons 
were  mounted  some  years  ago.  The  ‘  Marine-Almanach  ’ 
also  (]>.  62)  assigns  to  each  one  of  the  four  vessels  below  the 
‘  Black  Prince  ’  at  least  two  weapons  of  the  heavier  weight, 
and  the  totals  given  in  that  publication  agree  exactly  with  those 
which  we  find  in  the  ‘  Annce  Maritime’  (pp.  131-5).  Of  the 
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foregoinjT  thirty-one  vessels  all  but  two — the  ‘  Shannon  ’  and 
the  ‘  Penelope  ’ — are  of  above  6,000  tons  displacement. 

The  class  to  which  Mr.  King  in  his  appendix  has  given,  as 
we  have  seen,  inexactly,  the  designation  of  ‘  Breast-work 
‘  Monitors,’  includes,  as  he  himself  states  in  the  text  of  his 
work,  rams  and  gunboats  of  very  different  design.  We  believe 
it  would  be  right  to  place  together  the  whole  of  the  vessels 
which  he  does  if  we  apply  to  them  the  appellation  of  ‘  coast- 
‘  defence  vessels.’  This  does  not  appear  in  our  own  official 
‘  Navy  List,’  but  it  is  a  recognised  term  in  many  foreign  services, 
is  given  by  Germans  to  the  ships  in  question  {K'ustenrertluidi- 
gungs-Fdhrzeuge),*  and  is  occasionally  made  use  of  by  Mr. 
King  himself.  The  category  is  made  to  comprise  ships  of 
very  different  pattern — for  instance,  our  earliest  iron  turret- 
ship,  ‘  Prince  Albert,’  the  ‘  Scorpion  ’  and  ‘  Wivern,’  intended 
originally  for  cruising  vessels,  the  ram  ‘  Hotspur,’  the  armoured 
gunboats  ‘  Vixen  ’  and  ‘  Viper,’  and  breast-work  monitors  of 
recent  construction.  Counting  three  of  the  latter  class,  of 
which  two  are  in  Bombay  harbour  and  one  at  Melbourne  in 
Australia,  the  whole  number  amounts  to  fifteen.  But  two 
carry  guns  of  only  tons  weight,  and  two  those  of  12  ;  all 
the  remainder  have  either  the  25-ton  or  the  18-ton  gun  mounted 
on  board,  and  the  majority  are  thickly  plated.  Every  craft 
included  in  the  above  divisions,  being  built  of  iron,  may  be 
credited  with  the  full  advantages  which  the  mere  use  of  that 
material  in  the  construction  of  the  hull  of  itself  gives  as  a 
protection  against  the  incendiary  effect  of  hostile  shells.  All 
to  a  great  extent  share  the  superiority  which  belongs  to  vessels 
whose  unarmoured  parts  are  protected  by  a  more  or  less 
minute  subdivision  into  water-tight  compartments ;  and  many 
of  them — e.g.  the  ten  newer  turret-ships — enjoy  the  security 
which  is  due  to  being  constructed  on  the  cellular  system. 

The  list  of  armoured  vessels  is  closed  with  an  enumeration 
of  the  ‘  Wooden  Broadside  Ships  of  the  Old  Type,’  of  which  Mr. 
King  gives  the  names  of  fourteen.  Of  these  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  no  longer  find  a  place  amongst  the  efficient  vessels  of  the 
service,  ten  being  put  with  the  receiving  hulks  and  coal  depots 
in  that  division  of  the  ‘  Navy  List’  which  is  headed  ‘  Harbour 
‘  Service.’  Nevertheless  some  are  actually  in  commission. 
Admiral  Hornby,  at  the  present  moment,  has  two  of  them,  the 
‘  Pallas’  and  ‘Research,’  under  his  orders  in  the  Levant.  The 
two  just  mentioned  were  not  ‘  make-shifts  ’  converted  out  of 
unarmoured  ships,  but  were  deliberately  constructed  of  wood 

*  See  ‘  Die  Marine,’  p.  241 ;  ‘Marine-Almanach,’  p.  63. 
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when  the  ])ractice  of  plating  was  in  its  infancy.  Taking  the 
whole  number  of  those  which  iMr.  King  gives,  and  omitting 
the  ten  relegated  to  harbour  service,  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
armoured  force  is  composed  of  fifty-one  vessels.  Of  these,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Coast-guard  or  First  lleserve  shi|)s,  twenty-three 
were  in  commission  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  others  are  either  perfectly  ready  for  the 
pendant,  or  can  be  made  so  in  a  short  time.  The  recently 
published  navy  estimates  show  that  of  twelve  shi|)s  not  yet 
completed,  five — one  of  which,  the  ‘  Orion,’  has  been  lately 
])urchased — are  to  be  finished  during  the  year.  If  we  take  note 
of  the  two  new  vessels,  the  ‘  Superb  ’  and  ‘  Belleisle,'  just 
brought  into  the  service,  from  the  builders  of  whom  they  had 
originally  been  ordered  by  the  Turkish  Government,  and  of 
the  ‘  Independencia,’  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  within  the 
course  of  a  few  months  we  might  jnit  more  than  forty  armoured 
ships  of  the  several  classes  itito  commission,  all  of  which,  save 
two  or  three,  would  have  hulls  as  sound  and  efficient  as  on  the 
day  on  which  they  were  first  afloat. 

A  mere  numerical  statement  of  the  ships  on  the  ‘  Navy  List  ’ 
conveys  but  an  imj)erfect  idea  of  their  real  force,  and,  in  order 
to  show  more  clearly  what  these  vessels  really  arc,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  a  short  description  of  some  of  the  more  import¬ 
ant  reiwesentatives  of  our  fighting  fleet.  The  shij)3  of  the 
modem  classes  arc  infinitely  more  various  than  were  the  liners 
and  frigates  of  old ;  and  to  jdace  merely  the  numbers  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  navy  against  those  of  another  would  be  to  set 
up  an  altogether  fallacious  test  of  their  resj)ective  powers, 
‘  The  modern  man-of-war,’  we  learn  from  Mr.  King,  ‘  is  much 
‘  more  than  an  armoured  steamer ;  she  is  a  great  engine  of  de- 
‘  struction,  clad  with  heavy  armour,  provided  with  liuge  guns, 
‘  which  are  operated  upon  by  machinery,  driven  by  powerful 
i;  engines,  and  fitted  with  machines  for  purposes  of  all  kinds. 
‘  Year  by  year  the  thickness  of  armour  and  weight  of  naval 
‘  artillery  have  gone  on  increasing  together.  Mechanical  aj)- 
‘  ])liances  have  more  and  more  replaced  manual  labour,  and  at 
‘  the  same  time  the  forms  of  ships  have  been  ada|)ted  to  the 
‘  work  they  have  to  do  and  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
‘  must  act.’ 

That  the  ‘  Inflexible  ’  has  departed  from  existing  types  more 
widely  than  any  war  ship  yet  designed  can  hardly  be  disputed. 
So  much  attention  has  of  late  been  directed  to  this  remark¬ 
able  vessel,  in  consequence  of  the  doubts  publicly  cast  upon 
her  stability  if  injured  in  action  in  a  way  in  which  it  was  con¬ 
tended  that  she  was  liable  to  be,  that  the  public  has'liad  unusual 
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opportunities  of  learning  the  design  upon  which  she  is  built. 
In  other  ironclads,  exce|)t  those  of  the  ‘  Warrior  ’  type,  a  belt 
of  armour  either  surrounds  the  vessel  so  as  to  enclose  the 
water-line  and  the  gun  deck  within  its  protection,  or  it  is  con¬ 
fined  within  narx'ow  limits  at  the  water-line,  and  extended  up¬ 
wards  over  a  small  space  amidships  to  form  a  protected  casemate 
in  Avhich  a  few  heavy  guns  are  mounted.  In  both  designs  the 
object  is  the  same,  and  it  would  be  twofold — to  pi-otect  the 
hull  near  the  water-line  from  penetration,  and  the  guns  and 
their  crews  from  the  eftects  of  an  enemy’s  fire.  In  the  ‘  In- 
‘  flexible  ’  the  lengthened  belt  running  all  round  the  hull  has 
been  abandoned,  and  the  armour  is  confined  to  the  central  por¬ 
tion  described  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Barnaby,  as  ‘  a  floating 
‘  castle,  110  feet  long  and  75  feet  wide,  rising  ten  feet  out  of 
‘  water,  and  having  above  that  again  two  round  turi’ets,  planted 
‘  diagonally  at  its  opposite  corners.’  Attached  to  this  armoured 
castle,  but  completely  submerged,  there  is  a  hull  of  ordinary 
form.  An  uuarmoured  structure  lies  above  the  submerged  part 
both  before  and  abaft  the  central  citadel. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Admiralty  to  investigate 
this  subject  reports  tliat  the  greater  j)ortion  of  the  part  under 
Avater  is  isolated  from  the  superstructure,  and  its  buoyancy  is 
secured  against  artillery  fire  by  a  shot-proof  deck,  placed  several 
feet  below  the  water-line.  Tlie  water  itself  is  thus  made  to  do 
the  duty  of  defensive  armour,  and,  by  a  combination  of  horizontal 
]»lating  in  the  deck,  and  of  immersion,  the  ixractical  impregna¬ 
bility  of  the  fore  and  after  divisions  is  insured.  The  jxortions 
of  the  hull  which  rise  above  this,  being  unplatcd  and  thus  liable 
to  penetration  even  by  common  shells,  are  not  on  that  account 
altogether  unprotected.  In  their  case  the  px'otection  may  be  said 
to  assume  the  form  of  innate  practical  indestructibility.  The 
phrase  should  not  be  misunderstood.  This  practical  indestruc¬ 
tibility  consists  in  an  almost  certain  immunity  from  destruction 
ill  any  probable  circumstances  of  a  naval  action.  Over  the 
shot-proof  deck,  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  water,  is  a 
second  deck,  and  the  intermediate  space  is  divided  into  com¬ 
partments.  Next  the  ship’s  sides  the  compartments  are  filled 
with  cork,  so  that  mere  penetration  by  shot  AAtmld  not  greatly 
impair  floating  power,  and  ‘  inside  this  again  are  compartments 
‘  2  feet  Avide,  filled  Avith  layers  of  canvas  and  oakum.’  That 
is,  ‘  shot-hole  stopping  mats  ’  (such  as  are  supplied  to  Her 
Majesty’s  ships  for  use  iu  staunching  Avounds  to  the  hull 
caused  by  artillery  fire  or  impact  of  a  ram  boAv,  and  Avhich  have 
to  be  placed  Avhere  the  damage  is  done)  are,  in  the  ‘  Inflexible,’ 
kept  in  situ,  and  thus  are  sure  to  be  at  hand  Avhen  required. 
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It  is  held  that  the  number  of  cells  filled  with  cork  is  so 
great  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  can  be  neutralised  by  shells  which  will  probably  traverse 
and  burst  beyond  most  of  them,  thus  merely  piercing  a  hole 
and  not  blowing  out  the  enclosed  buoyant  mateiial.  The 
height  of  the  guns  above  w'ater  when  the  shi[)  is  immersed  to 
what  is  termed  the  ‘  fighting  line,’  is  eleven  feet ;  so  that  a 
gun-platform  of  considerable  elevation  is  obtained,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  tactical  defects  of  the  turret  system — difficulty  of 
using  guns  with  eftcct  from  the  lee  side,  or  that  inclined 
towards  the  enemy — is  remedied.  The  ordnance,  we  learn 
from  ^Ir.  King,  is  ‘  carried  and  worked  on  the  new  and  re- 
‘  markable  hydraulic  system  which  has  hitherto  only  been 
‘  tried  in  the  fore  turret  of  the  “  Tliunderer.”  ’  He  also  tells  us 
that  ‘as  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  “Inflexible”  will  be  armed 
‘  with  Aveapons  even  more  tremendous  than  the  80-ton  guns, 
‘  this  has  been  held  in  view  in  designing  the  ship ;  and,  by  a 
‘  slight  modification,  it  will  be  possible  to  mount  in  each  of 
‘  her  turrets  a  pair  of  IfiO-ton  guns.’ 

Next  in  rank  to  the  ‘  Inflexible’  come  the  ships  of  the  ‘  De- 
‘  vastation  ’  class.  This  ship  and  her  sister,  the  ‘  Thunderer,’ 
closely  resemble  each  other  in  general  features,  and  are  not 
very  dissimilar  from  the  ‘  Dreadnought,’  ‘  a  modified  and  im- 
‘  proved  “  Devastation,”  on  a  larger  scale.’  The  latter, 
intended  originally  to  carry  25-ton  guns,  is  now  armed  with 
those  of  55  tons ;  and  the  ‘  Thunderer  ’  carries  two  of  the  last- 
named  weight  in  one  of  her  turrets,  and  tw'o  of  .58  tons 
in  the  other.  The  turrets  are  j)lated  with  armour  of  12 
and  14  inches  thickness,  and  the  breast-work  above  which 
they  are  raised  with  that  10  and  12  inches  thick.  These 
vessels  have  on  many  occasions  proved  that  they  possess  sea¬ 
going  qualities  of  a  high  order ;  and  the  ‘  Devastation  ’  has 
been  cruising  for  about  five  years.  Her  captain,  after  a  long 
cruise,  rej»orted  that  she  was  ‘  perfectly  seaworthy,  wholesome, 

‘  and  comfortable  for  the  men  and  officers.’  In  shape  and  ap¬ 
pearance  these  extraordinary  craft  differ  from  the  ‘  Victories  ’ 
and  ‘  ^larlboroughs  ’  of  former  days  to  an  astonishing  degree  ; 
and  the  difference  may  be  equally  observed  in  their  internal 
arrangements.  Thus,  in  the  ‘  d'hunderer,’  the  ‘  motive  power 
‘  of  the  ship  is  steam,  and  she  contains  in  all  twenty-eight 
‘  steam  engines  and  nine  boilers.’  Of  these  two  pairs  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  propel  the  ship,  and  the  others  for  suh.sidiary  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  turning  the  turrets,  working  the  hydraulic  gun 
machinery,  hoisting  shot  and  shell,  working  capstans,  weighing 
anchors,  pumping,  &c. 
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In  spite  of  the  heavy  armament,  thick  plating,  and  proved 
seaworthiness  of  the  turret-ships  of  the  class  just  described,  the 
broadside  system  has  not  been  displaced  by  it.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  it  ‘  has  proved  tenacious  of  life,  and  fairly  holds  its  own 
‘  against  the  turrets.’  As  a  result  of  his  experience  during 
the  War  of  Secession,  a  distinguished  American  officer  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  proper  plan  of  arming  ships  w'as  by 
combining  the  turret  and  the  broadside  armaments.  This  has 
been  done  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  ‘  Tcmeraire.’  That  ship 
carries  on  her  upper  deck  two  fixed  turrets,  in  which  are 
mounted  25-ton  guns,  revolving  on  platforms,  and  arranged 
to  fire  over  the  top  of  the  armour,  and  be  lowered  under 
its  protection  after  having  been  fired  or  whilst  being  loaded. 
The  broadside  guns  of  the  ship  are  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five 
tons  weight,  and  are  mounted  in  an  armoured  battery  on  the 
main  deck,  which  is  divided  into  two  |)ortions  by  a  transverse 
bulkhead  ‘  to  localise  the  effect  of  shells  exploding  between 
‘  decks  ;  ’  in  the  foremost  portion  of  this,  arranged  so  as  to  fire 
right  ahead,  the  two  heavier  guns  are  placed.  In  the  ‘  Alex- 
‘  andra,’the  present  flag-ship  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  in  which  the 
broadside  system  is  said  to  have  reached  ‘  a  hitherto  unknown 
‘  perfection,’  there  are  two  central  batteries,  one  above  the 
other,  from  which  a  complete  ‘  all-round  ’  fire  can  be  obtained. 
This  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  plan  upon  which  the  ships  of 
the  ‘  Audacious  ’  class  were  designed ;  but  a  great  advance  has 
been  made  since  the  construction  of  the  latter.  The  upper 
deck  casemate  contains  two  25-ton  guns  to  fire  ahead,  and 
two  of  18  tons  to  fire  astern,  all  of  which  are  capable  of 
being  trained  upon  the  broadside.  In  the  lower  battery — 
divided  athwart  ships  as  in  that  of  the  ‘  Tcmeraire  ’ — there 
are  eight  of  the  lighter  nature  of  the  above-mentioned  guns, 
two  of  which,  in  the  foremost  division,  can  be  fired  ahead.  This 
vessel,  though  a  broadside  ship,  can  thus  bring  to  bear  upon 
an  enemy  a  heavy  bow  fire,  a  still  heavier  fire  abeam,  and  a 
not  inconsiderable  weight  of  metal  astern.  Both  of  these 
vessels  have  masts,  the  ‘Alexandra’  three  and  the  ‘Tcmeraire’ 
two.  The  ‘  brig  rig  ’  of  the  latter  has  probably  never  been 
applied  to  so  strange  a  purpose  as  the  equipment  of  this  power¬ 
ful  ironclad,  associated  as  it  is  with  many  a  naval  officer’s  re¬ 
collections  of  the  dainty  craft  which  formed  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  our  squadrons  even  since  the  Crimean  War. 

But  in  armoured  ship  design  we  meet  Avith  a  still  more 
recent  innovation  in  the  occurrence  of  such  types  as  those 
represented  by  the  ‘  Shannon,’  at  present  in  the  Mediterranean, 
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and  the  ‘  Nelson  ’  and  the  ‘  Northampton,’  preparing  for  the 
pendant.  They  are  styled  ‘  armour-belted,’  and  are  specially 
intended  for  distant  cruising.  The  idea  did  not  originate  in 
this  country,  but  in  llussia,  where  a  vessel  protected  on  this 
system,  the  ‘  Duke  of  Edinburgh,’  was  built  four  or  five  years 
ago.  A  description  of  the  arrangement  of  the  plating  in  the 

*  Shannon  ’  Avill  give  a  sutficient  explanation  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  armour  is  applied.  It  ‘  is  limited  to  a  belt  extending 
‘  round  the  vessel  at  the  water-line,  which  is  not  tapered  to- 

*  wards  the  bow  as  usual,  but  ends  abruptly  60  feet  short  of 
‘  it  at  an  armoured  bulkhead,  9  inches  thick,  extending  across 

*  the  vessel  at  this  point.’  Before  this  bulkhead  the  armour 
takes  the  form  of  a  submerged  deck  3  inches  in  thickness, 
sloping  tow'ards  the  stem.  The  transverse  partition  rises  to  a 
height  of  20  feet  above  the  water-line,  and  has  a  kind  of 
epaiilementy  or  flank  defence,  at  either  side,  within  which  are 
carried  two  heavy  guns  for  bow'  fire.  In  other  respects  the 
ship  is  unarmourcd,  and  the  broadside  guns  are  unprotected 
and  are  carried  on  the  upper  deck  as  in  an  ordinary  corvette. 
In  the  other  two  vessels  the  plan  is  somewhat  similar;  but  they 
are  of  greater  size,  and,  the  guns  being  mounted  on  the  main 
deck,  more  nearly  resemble  tlie  old  frigates.  In  addition  to 
these  they  carry  also  upon  the  covered  deck  guns,  both  forward 
and  abaft,  protected  by  an  epaulenient  arrangement  somewhat 
resembling  that  on  the  forecastle  of  the  ‘  Shannon.’  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  remaining  classes  of  ar¬ 
moured  ships  belonging  to  our  fighting  force.  The  designations 
of  many  of  them  will  convey  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  purposes 
which  they  arc  intended  to  fulfil.  The  accounts  above  given 
will,  we  hope,  make  clear  to  our  readers  what  the  qualities  are 
w'ith  which  the  naval  architect  of  the  present  day  tries  to  endow 
a  man-of-war  constructed  to  take  part  in  a  battle. 

We  have  now  to  give  a  general  summary  of  our  effective 
strength  in  these  j)owerful  components  of  a  navy,  and  compare 
the  result  with  that  at  the  disposal  of  foreign  governments. 
By  carefully  examining  the  list  of  ships  ready,  or  that  will  be 
soon  made  so,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  omitting  all  the 
wooden  ironclads  except  the  ‘  Pallas  ’  and  ‘  Research,’ the  turret- 
ships  ‘  Scorpion  ’  and  ‘  Wivern  ’*  and  the  ‘  Vixen  ’  and  ‘  Viper,’ 
we  might  within  the  space  of  a  few  w'eeks  have  at  sea  or  sta¬ 
tioned  to  protect  important  ports  the  following  vessels :  Five 
turret  and  thirteen  broadside  ships  of  the  first  class ;  three  belted 

*  This  ship,  however,  is  at  this  moment  reported  as  fitting  for  the 
pendant. 
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ci’uisers  ;  eleven  turret-ships  of  different  design  ;  ten  broadside 
ships  of  the  old  type ;  two  wooden  central  battery  cruisers. 
"We  have  expunged  from  the  list  of  the  navy  in  the  above 
estimate  several  ships  with  both  iron  and  wooden  hulls,  which 
would  certainly  be  considered  effective  in  most  foreign  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  longest  list  of  French  ironclads  with  which  we  have 
met  is  that  given  in  ‘Die  Marine’  (pp.  589-90),  and  which, 
including  all  vessels — even  the  ‘  (iloire,’  the  fii’st  of  armoured 
ships — those  building,  those  of  obsolete  type,  and  four  gun¬ 
boats  of  less  than  .300  tons  displacement,  amounts  to  sixty. 
Of  these  not  less  than  thirty-five,  more  than  one  half,  are  of 
wood,  and  twenty-five,  or  not  far  short  of  a  half,  were  built 
previous  to  1866 — i.e.  more  than  twelve  years  ago — and,  in  the 
rapid  progress  made  in  war-ship  construction  within  that  time, 
may  not  unreasonably  be  considex'ed  as  being  scarcely  uj)  to 
the  level  of  the  majority  of  the  vessels  built  here  and  elsewhere 
more  recently.  In  the  list  of  our  iron-hulled  ships  in  the  same 
w'ork  (p.  586)  only  eleven  are  carried  back  to  the  same  date. 
That  ships  of  a  type  and  date  which  in  England  woidd  pro¬ 
bably  be  considered  anticpiated,  are  still  deemed  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  list  of  efficients  in  France,  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  ‘  Annce  Maritime  ’  (p.  119),  the  ^lediteiTanean  squadron 
consisted  of  five  cuirasses  de  premier  rang,  and  two  cuirasses 
de  deuxieme  rang,  all  of  wood,  and  of  which  one  only  is  of  more 
recent  date  than  1865,  would  seem  to  establish.  Of  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  this  material  to  meet  the  demands  on  fighting 
vessels  of  the  present  day  the  French  constructors  are  of 
course  fully  aware,  as  is  proved  by  all  the  ships  lately  launched 
and  those  at  present  on  the  stocks  being  of  iron,  or,  as  Mr. 
White  has  told  us,  of  steel.  Now,  if  we  applied  to  the  French 
list  the  same  process  i)f  elimination,  in  the  case  of  old  or 
wooden  ships,  that  we  did  to  our  own,  the  effective  totals 
would  show’  an  important  disparity.  Against  what  appears  to 
us  a  fair  computation,  about  fifty-one  British  vessels  afloat  or 
building,  we  should  have  to  set  off  certainly  less  than  half 
the  number  of  French  ships  with  iron  hulls  and  of  modern 
date.* 

With  what  we  have  said  of  our  own  heavy  fighting  ships 
we  may  compare  a  French  account  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
new'est  vessels  built  in  France.  In  the  construction  of  this 
vessel — the  ‘  Redou table  ’ — we  find  in  Mr.  King’s  volume, 

•  We  have  excepted,  of  course,  the  small  French  vessels  and  gun¬ 
boats,  as  we  have  our  own  ‘  Scorpion  ’  and  ‘  Vixen  ’  classes. 
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*  Steel  has  been  employed  for  the  frames,  beams,  deck-plating, 
‘  bulkheads,  plating  behind  the  armour,  and  the  inner  bottom.’ 

‘Of  all  the  French  ships  launched  in  187C,  the  “  Redoutable,”  an 
armoured  ship  -with  a  central  battery,  is  unquestionably  the  most 
powerful.  Begun  in  August  1873,  from  plans  by  M.  de  Bussy,  this 
vessel  of  the  first  rate  was  launched  at  L’Oricnt  on  September  18,  187C. 
She  measures  330  feet  in  length,  64^  feet  beam,  and  43  feet  in  hold. 
Her  displacement  is  8,790  tons.  Tlie  double-bottom  system  has  been 
adopted,  and  steel  enters  largely  into  her  construction ;  the  side  of  the 
hull  only  is  of  thin  iron  ;  the  decks  are  shell-proof.  Two  half-turrets, 
projecting  beyond  the  ship’s  sides,  and  each  armed  with  two  guns, 
allow  of  lire  ahead  and  astern.  No  ship  has  yet  l)een  covered  with 
armour  of  such  resistance  as  her.s.  The  engines  and  boilers  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  iron  sides  of  13|  inches,  and  the  battery  by  plates  of  9i 
inches.  .  .  .  The  fore  part  is  armed  with  a  gigantic  spur  of  wrought 
iron  weighing  thirty  tons.  .  .  .  The  engines,  manufactured  at  Creusot, 
can  develope  an  eftective  horse-power  of  3, 000,  and  propel  the  ship  at 
a  speed  of  14  knots.  .  .  .  The  artillery  of  the  “Redoutable”  con¬ 
sists  of  four  guns  of  27  c.m.  bore  [21|  tons  weight]  in  the  batteiy,  tw'o 
of  same  size  in  the  turret  on  deck,  and  two,  also  27  c.m.,  chase-guns, 
forward  and  aft,  under  the  topgallant,  forecastle,  and  poop.  There 
are  also  four  14  c.m.  guns  [weight  52^  cwt  ]  on  the  broadside  on  the 
quarter-deck.’  Annee  Maritime,’  p.  175.) 

Leaving  such  ship.s  as  the  ‘  InHexible  ’  and  ‘  Thunderer  ’  out 
of  the  questit»n,  we  see  that  tlic  broad.side  ship  ‘  Alexandra  ’ 
carries,  as  against  tlie  eight  22- ton  guns  of  the  ‘  lledou- 
‘  table,’  two  25-ton  guns  and  ten  18-ton,  and  has  12-inch 
armour  at  the  water-line  and  8-inch  on  the  batteries,  and  has 
actually  attained  a  speed  of  15  knots. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  German  navy,  a  progress  which 
was  sketched  in  tliis  Journal  not  long  ago,*  and  the  recent 
date  of  the  most  important  vessels  constructed  for  it,  render  it 
worthy  of  a  prominent  place  amongst  foreign  fleets.  In  a 
list  of  twenty-four  armoured  vessels  given  in  ‘  Die  Marine  ’ 
(pp.  584-5),  but  two  are  noted  as  being  wood-built,  and  but 
the  same  numbei’  as  of  more  remote  construction  than  1866. 
The  ‘  Kiinig  ^Vilhelm,’  originally  built  in  England  for  the 
Sultan’s  Government,  is  still  the  largest  on  the  list,  her  dis¬ 
placement  being  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  ‘  Alexandra.’ 
Against  the  12-inch  plating  and  15-knot  speed  of  the  latter 
she  can  show  only  8-iuch  as  her  thickest  armour,  and  14  J  knots 
as  her  highest  speed.  Her  armament  is  made  up  of  eighteen 
13-ton  and  five  9-ton  Krupp  guns.  Her  greater  length  and 

*  See  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’ No.  295  :  ‘  Growth  of  the  German  Naval 
‘  Power.’ 
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single  screw  must  rentier  her  manoeuvring  powers  inferior  to 
those  of  the  ‘  Alexandra.’  The  most  important  ships  flying  the 
German  Hag  are  undoubtedly  the  ‘  Kaiser  ’  and  ‘  Deutschland,’ 
built  on  the  Thames  and  launched  in  1874.  They  are  285  feet 
long,  being  in  that  respect  the  same  as  the  *  Temeraire,’  and 
their  beam  is  nearly  equal  to  hers.  The  displacement  tonnage 
of  the  English  ship,  however,  is  14  per  cent,  greater.  Her 
structural  arrangements  also  render  her  much  more  secure 
against  under-water  injury.  The  German  vessels  seem  to 
have  no  fore-and-aft  partition  dividing  the  great  central  com¬ 
partments,  the  size  of  which,  if  filled  with  water,  is  enough  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  most  ships.  In  the  ‘  Temeraire  ’  the 
‘  engine  and  boiler  rooms  are  divided  in  two,  as  in  other  recent 
‘  twin-screw  ships,  by  a  longitudinal  bulkhead,  for  the  purpose 
‘  of  limiting  the  entry  of  water  in  case  of  injury  from  rams  or 
‘  torpedoes.’  The  ordnance  *  mounted  on  board  the  ‘  Deutsch- 
‘  land’  and  her  sister  ironclad  consists  of  eight  17^-ton  Krupps 
and  one  9-ton  ;  the  ‘  Temeraire,’  as  Ave  have  seen,  carries  four 
25-ton  guns  and  four  18-ton. 

The  statistics  of  the  German  armoured  navy  which  we  have 
before  us  differ  materially.  Mr.  King  gives  a  list  of  thirteen 
vessels,  the  ‘  Annee  ^laritime  ’  of  eleven.  In  both  cases  the 
armoured  gunboats  of  small  size  are  omitted.  Brommy  and 
Littrow,  on  the  other  hand,  shoAv  a  tabulated  statement  of 
sixteen  larger  craft  and  eight  gunboats.  On  their  list,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  three,  said  to  be  building,  which  have  not  yet 
had  names  given  to  them ;  and  though  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  the  names  given  by  those  authors  and  those  which  we 
find  in  the  American  report,  we  shall  probably  not  be  far 
Avrong  in  taking  thirteen  as  the  correct  number,  and  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  three  unnamed  vessels  as  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  permit  of  their  being  at  sea  before  a  year  or  two  has 
elapsed.  Of  this  number  the  ‘  Hansa  ’  and  ‘  Prinz  Adalbert  ’ 
are  noted  as  AA'ood-built,  and  the  latter  Avas  launched  prior  to 
1866.  The  heaviest  gun  carried  by  four  of  the  above  thirteen 
ships  is  the  21  centimetre  piece  of  9  tons. 

The  jK)ssession  of  the  heaviest  guns  yet  put  on  board  ship, 
or  indeed  yet  produced,  gives  to  the  navy  of  Italy  a  special 
importance  at  a  time  Avhen  prodigious  Aveapons  and  exti’aordi- 
nary  thickness  of  jdating  are  essential  features  of  man-of-war 
efficiency.  The  work  of  reorganising  her  army  has  not  caused 

*  King  (p.  156)  says  the  26  c.m.  gun  Aveighs  ‘about  22  tons,’  and 
tlie  22  c.m.  ‘  about  18  tons.’  The  Aveights  we  give  in  the  text  are  from 
the  semi-official  ‘  Marine-Almanach,’  p.  33. 
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Italy  to  neglect  her  navy.  ‘  The  changes  and  improvements 
‘  in  all  branches  of  administration  and  industry,’  says  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  ‘  force  themselves  on  the 
‘  observation  of  any  one  acquainted  with  Italian  ports  and 
*  cities  in  past  years.  The  spirit  of  advancement  and  progress 
‘  is  seen  to  advantage  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  navy.’  Of 
the  seventeen  armoured  ships  belonging  to  it,  which  the  latest 
list  we  have  seen  gives  as  the  total,  two,  the  ‘  Italia  ’  and 
‘  Lepanto,’  are  hardly  begun,  and  cannot  Avell  be  ready  for 
sea  in  less  than  two  years ;  a  third,  the  ‘  Dandolo,’  is  still 
unfinished,  but  is  not  far  off  completion.  After  this  vessel 
and  her  already  finished  and  tried  sister,  the  ‘  Duilio,’  the 
heaviest  Italian  ironclads  are  four  of  wood,  of  which  the  oldest 
was  launched  in  1869  and  the  newest  in  1873.  Two  carry  one 
25-ton  Armstrong  gun,  and  six  18-ton  guns  apiece;  and  two, 
six  of  the  latter  and  two  of  12  tons  each.  Their  thickest 
plating,  we  find  from  Mr.  King’s  list,  is  6  inches,  and  maximum 
speed  10  knots.  The  ‘  Affondatore,’  a  turret-ship  built  in 
1869,  though  at  present,  we  believe,  in  commission,  and 
attached  to  the  permanent  squadron,  in  size,  plating,  and 
armament  is  not  very  much  the  superior  of  our  own  ‘  Scorpion’ 
and  ‘  Wivern,’  which  we  have  hesitated  to  admit  to  a  place 
amongst  our  available  force.  Eight  of  the  remaining  vessels, 
in  no  case  carrying  heavier  ordnance  than  that  of  12  tons,  are 
more  than  fifteen  years  old,  and  have  a  speed,  in  some 
instances,  as  low  as  8  knots.  Tlie  ‘  Duilio  ’  is  one  of  the  most 
formidable  vessels  yet  designed,  and  is  the  most  formidable  of 
all  which  have  yet  been  to  sea.  She  is  longer  and  narrower 
than  the  ‘  Inflexible,’  and  her  displacement  is  about  500  tons 
less.  Her  hull  is  built  of  iron  and  steel  on  the  cellular  system. 
The  armour  of  the  central  portion  is  22  inches,  that  of  the 
English  vessel  is  24  inches  in  the  thickest  plates ;  the  Italian 
ship’s  turrets  are  covered  with  19-inch  armour,  the  ‘  Inflexible’s’ 
with  solid  plates  of  18  inches,  and  an  inner  plate  of  1  inch. 
The  100-ton  guns  of  the  ‘  Duilio  ’  fire  projectiles  of  2,000  and 
2,500  jK)unds  weight.  The  81 -ton  gun’s  projectiles  weigh 
1,700  pounds.  The  greatest  energy  developed  by  the  Italian 
gun  was  33,000  foot-tons,*  the  greatest  by  the  English  weapon 
30,000.t  ]\I.  iVIarchal,  the  eminent  French  naval  architect, 

whose  criticisms  of  our  ai’moured  ships  have  in  general  been 
sufficiently  unfavourable  to  lead  to  a  ‘  national  error  ’ — akin 
to  the  ‘  personal  error  ’  of  astronomical  observers — being  im¬ 
puted  to  him,  in  his  estimate  of  the  ships  of  war  of  the  world. 


War  Ships,  p.  179. 
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gives  to  the  ‘Inflexible’  a  figure  of  merit  of  100,  anti  to  the 
‘  Duilio  ’  92  only. 

The  authors  of  the  ‘  Annee  Maritime  ’  remark,  ‘  that  if  we 
‘  were  to  judge  the  Austrian  navy  by  its  effective  materiel 
‘  only  we  should  have  to  rank  it  amongst  the  minor  powers. 
‘  But  the  compactness  of  its  organisation,  and  esj)ecially  the 
‘  attainments  of  its  officers  and  the  discipline  of  its  crews,  award 
‘  it  a  superior  rank.’  The  work  of  naval  improvement  has 
proceeded  in  that  country  as  briskly  as  amongst  its  neighbours. 
The  authorities  have,  says  Mr.  King,  ‘  paid  dearly  for  the 
‘  error  of  building  wooden  armoured  ships.’  Of  a  total  of 
eleven  which  appears  in  the  semi-official  ‘  Almanach  ’  (p.  81) 
— two  small  Danube  monitors  being  left  out  of  consideration 
— five  are  of  timber,  and  three  of  a  date  anterior  to  1866. 
The  Imperial  constructors  have,  however,  taken  the  remarkable 
step  of  rebuilding  several  of  these  wooden  hulls  and  replacing 
the  perishable  material  with  iron.  The  success  of  this  experi¬ 
ment— for  which  a  certain  official  apology  has  been  put  for¬ 
ward — has  not  yet  been  established.  The  most  important 
ship  is  the  ‘  Tegethoff,’  still  returned  as  building.  She  is  to 
have  a  divided  central  battery,  somewhat  like  the  ‘  Teme- 
‘  raire’s,’  which  is  to  project  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Mr. 
Reed  spoke  of  her  in  1876  as  ‘  a  very  powerful  ship  indeed, 

‘  with  armour  of  apparently  about  13  to  14  inches  thick,  and 
‘  with  a  concentrated  battery  of  six  11-inch  Krupp  guns,  each 
‘  weighing,  I  presume,  about  27  tons.’  ^I.  Marchal  has  a 
high  opinion  of  the  ‘  Tegethoff,’  and  places  her  immediately 
above  both  the  ‘  Alexandra  ’  and  the  ‘  Temeraire  ’  in  his  list  of 
fighting  ships.  The  ‘  Custozza,’  the  shij)  next  in  rank  to  the 
‘Tegethoff,’  is  armed  with  17^-ton  Krupp  guns,  and  has 
9^-inch  for  her  thickest  water-line  armour.  She  is  placed  by 
M.  Marchal  below  the  French  ships  ‘  Friedland’  and  ‘  Ocean,’ 
above  which  he  ranks  the  English  ‘  Sultan,’  ‘  Hercules,’  and 
‘  Kelson.’ 

Spain  has  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  the  effects  of  years 
of  internal  disorder  to  render  it  w’orth  while  to  take  minute  notice 
of  her  navy  of  eleven  ironclads,  with  which  she  is  nominally 
credited ;  four  are  building,  four  of  those  finished  are  of 
wood,  and  two  were  launched  more  than  twelve  years  ago.  Of 
Turkey  of  course  it  is  needless  to  speak.  Still  there  remains 
Russia  to  be  considered.  Not  one  amongst  the  leading  fleets 
of  the  Avorld  presents  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  form¬ 
ing  a  correct  estimate  of  its  real  efficiency.  We  cannot,  in  its 
case,  do  as  we  might  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  eliminate 
the  whole  armoured  force  as  obsolete  or  unfit  for  service  at 
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sea  ;  nor  can  we  seriously  consider  the  whole  of  its  long  list  as 
really  valuable  in  a  naval  war.  No  country  has  exhibited  a 
greater  originality  in  war-ship  design  than  Kussia;  the  circular 
ships  and  the  belted  cruisers  are  in  general  attributed  to  the 
invention  of  her  constructors ;  and,  exce{)t  in  the  case  of  the 
‘  Peter  the  Great  ’  and  a  few  less  important  vessels,  her  iron¬ 
clad  force  seems  chiefly  intended  for  defensive  warfare.  She 
has,  on  the  whole,  adopted  what  we  may  term  the  ‘  Baltic  sys- 
‘  tern,’  which  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  have  alike  ad¬ 
hered  to.  Her  navy  list  is,  in  fighting  ships,  ])rincipally  filled 
with  those  of  a  moderately  powerful  character,  which  are  some¬ 
what  numerous,  but  they  are  almost  exclusively  destined  for 
employment  in  the  neighboui’hood  of  her  own  shores.  The 
‘Sevastopol’  and  ‘ Petroj)aulovsk,’  built  of  wood  anterior  to 
186G,  and  carrying  guns  of  9  tons,  and  armour  of  ;H  and 
inches,  can  hardly  claim  to  be  excused  from  the  sentence  which 
in  our  own  service  has  been  passed  upon  vessels  of  the  ‘  Cale- 
‘donia’  type.  Even  the  belted  cruisers, of  which  there  are  two, 
do  not  carry  heavier  ordnance  than  that  just  mentioned,  whilst 
our  ‘  Shannon  ’  is  armed  with  ])ieces  of  twice  the  weight.  The 
‘  Peter  the  Great’  undoubtedly  is  the  most  formidable  of  all 
the  vessels  that  fly  the  ensign  of  the  Czar.  She  and  the 
‘  Minin  ’  are,  says  Chief-Engineer  King,  ‘  the  only  two  vessels 
‘  on  tlie  list  which  approach  the  modern  standard  of  efficiency.’ 
Me  are  also  told  by  him  that  the  former’s  ‘  horse-power  and 
‘  speed  are  rejtresented  to  be  equal,  and  her  armour  and  battery 
‘  superior  to  those  of  the  “  Devastation,”  ’  which  ship  in  design 
and  size  she  closely  approaches.  Her  guns  are  of  40-tons 
Aveight,  against  the  English  vessels  of  .‘io ;  and  probably  on 
that  account  M.  Marchal  places  her  above  both  that  turret- 
ship  and  the  ‘  Thunderer.’ 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  the  foregoing  lengthened 
review  of  the  armoured  fleets  of  Europe,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  made  to  appear  what  our  actual  and  our  relative  strength  is. 
The  grand  total  of  all  the  armour-plated  ships  builtfor  the  Euro¬ 
pean  navies  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  about  a  million  tons, 
nearly  one-third  of  which  had  been  for  the  British  service,  count¬ 
ing  to  January  1876.  Since  that  date,  by  purchase,  we  have 
added  considerably  to  our  own  strength,  and  have  concurrently 
reduced  the  foreign  total.  The  result  of  our  comparison  may 
be  shortly  stated  to  be  that  we  think  it  could  be  easily  shown 
that,  for  serious  engagements  (using  the  old  phrase,  to  take  a 
place  in  the  ‘  line  of  battle’),  we  have  ready  or  nearly  ready 
fleet  of  powerful,  admirably  constructed,  and  recently  designe 
vessels,  to  which  the  most  careful  selection  from  all  the  squadrons 
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on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  could  not  produce  a  superior. 
We  have  credited  all  sides  alike  Avith  a  similar  condition  of 
efficiency  in  that  important  element  of  a  fighting  ship’s  value 
— boiler  poAver.  But  it  is  quite  fair  to  assume  that  in  no 
navy  in  the  Avorld  are  the  boilers  of  ships  in  so  fair  a  state  as 
in  our  oAvn ;  in  none  have  so  many  been  replaced,  and  in  none 
haA'e  more  care  and  more  money  been  expended  in  rencAving 
those  Avhich  time  has  rendered  inefficient.  Let  this  factor 
enter  into  our  calculation,  and  Ave  believe  the  truth  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  Ave  advance  can  be  still  more  convincingly  demonstrated. 

Looking  at  the  naval  forces  of  the  Avorld,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  in  Avar  Ave  have  to  face  three  contingencies — the  necessity 
of  fighting  powerful  squadrons  in  combined  actions,  of  guarding 
our  coasts,  and  of  protecting  our  sea-borne  commerce.  The 
examination  of  our  oAA-n  and  other  fleets  Avill  have  shoAvn  us  how 
far  Ave  are  i)rovided  Avith  the  materiel  ansAvering  to  the  first  de¬ 
mand.  To  us  it  seems  established  that,  so  long  as  Ave  maintain 
our  present  relative  position,  our  line-of-battle  fleets  Avill  remain 
as  completely  masters  of  the  seas  as  they  did  after  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  our  triumphs  amid  the  glories  of  Trafalgar.  For  this 
essential  point  in  a  great  iiaA-al  j)olicy  Ave  have  at  least  provided. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  questions  connected  Avith  it  which  are 
far  from  unimportant,  such  as  the  professional  knoAvledge  of 
our  officers,  the  discipline  of  the  creAvs,  the  efficiency  of  our 
naval  artillery,  and  the  tactical  expertuess  of  our  chiefs.  These, 
Ave  fear,  cannot  receive  such  cheering  ansAvers  ;  but  still  eA’en 
here  Ave  have  vastly  imj)roved  and  continue  improving  still; 
and  it  is  not  so  much  that  in  any  one  of  them  Ave  are  inferior  to 
other  nations,  as  that  Ave  have  scarcely  attained  the  level 
Avhich  the  poAverful  creations  of  our  architects  placed  at  our 
disposal  have  rendered  necessary  and  fitting. 

The  result  of  these  facts  is  that,  if  Ave  should  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  naval  Avar,  offensive  attempts  against  our  coasts  on  a 
great  scale  are  not  likely  to  be  attempted.  A  squadron  of 
such  ships,  as  Ave  could  Avithout  much  difficulty  equip,  closing 
the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean  or  the  outlets  from  the  ..Fgean, 
another  the  Baltic,  and  a  third  riding  in  the  English  Channel, 
AA'ould,  under  almost  every  imaginable  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances,  place  us  in  a  position  to  defy  any  extensive  threaten¬ 
ing  of  our  shores.  Isolated  attempts  against  them  may 
possibly  be  made ;  and  to  provide  against  them  Avill  be  the 
duty  of  the  force  detailed  for  coast  defence.  As  far  as  Ave 
have  been  able  to  judge  from  the  experience  of  modern  Avars 
— Avars  made,  that  is,  Avithin  the  second  half  of  the  present 
century — the  Aveaker  of  tAvo  maritime  combatants  withdraws 
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his  heavier  vessels  within  the  shelter  of  his  fortresses.  Each  of 
the  opposing  sides  may,  as  in  the  Adriatic  in  1866,  at  first  and 
before  the  shock  of  battle  has  supplied  a  test,  be  disinclined 
to  admit  its  inferiority  to  the  enemy.  An  accidental  en¬ 
counter,  or  one  undertaken  to  allay  the  jealousies  and  sus¬ 
picions  of  allies,  may  thus  be  brought  on ;  but  on  the  whole  we 
may  repose  confidence  in  the  view  that  in  a  war  with  England 
the  enemy’s  line-of-battle  ships  would  be  found  covered  by  his 
fortress’  guns. 

This  imposes  a  new  duty  upon  our  fleet  if  we  are  to  cap¬ 
ture  or  destroy  that  of  our  enemy,  as  the  aim  should  be,  and 
not  merely  neutralise  it  till  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle. 
Such  an  operation  as  the  reduction  of  a  considerable  maritime 
fortress  is  one  which  the  recent  progress  of  the  art  of  war  has 
intensely  complicated.  New  weapons  have  been  placed  by 
science  in  the  hands  of  the  defence,  against  which  the  assailants 
have  had  but  little  chance  of  experimenting  in  actual  con¬ 
flict,  and  indeed  few  opportunities  of  devising  counteracting 
agencies.  The  method  of  attacking  powerful  fortifications 
Avith  ships  has  scarcely  been  ai)proached,  even  in  theory,  since 
the  great  changes  in  the  conditions  of  naval  warfare.  If  tactical 
questions  in  general  have  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to, 
this  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected ;  and  if  Ave  have  to  un¬ 
dertake  such  an  operation  it  Avill  be  the  crucial  test  of  modern 
naval  poAver.  We  are  not  likely  again  to  see  ignorance  carried 
so  far  as  it  Avas  by  the  defenders  of  Sebastopol,  Avho,  in  their 
complaisance,  at  a  single  blow  destroyed  their  fleet  and  per¬ 
manently  injured  their  harbour,  and  saved  that  trouble  to 
their  enemy.  Nor  do  Ave  expect  to  see  the  rash  experiment  of 
October  24,  1854,  repeated,  Avhen  a  squadron,  then  composed 
of  AA’ooden  ships,  Avent  in  to  draAv  the  fire  of  tremendous  land 
batteries.  So,  until  this  jthasc  of  naval  tactics  receives  more 
earnest  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  deA’oted  to  it,  nothing 
but  a  series  of  successes  on  land  Avill  effect  the  permanent  di¬ 
minution  of  the  naval  strength  of  an  enemy  Avhose  harbours  are 
strongly  fortified  by  art  or  by  nature. 

This  Avill  induce  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  another  class 
of  operations  which,  if  not  so  glorious,  are  at  all  events  as 
trying  as  any  Avhich  can  occupy  a  navy.  These  are  the  mili¬ 
tary  blockade  of  ports  in  Avhich  an  enemy’s  fighting  ships  have 
taken  refuge.  Numbers  of  light  cruisers  are  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  commercial  blockade,  as  activity 
rather  than  fighting  power  is  Avhat  is  AA'anted.  But  to  shut 
up  securely  the  heavy  squadrons  of  the  foe  Ave  must  station 
outside  their  anchorage  forces  Avhich  must  be  superior  to 
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them.  The  escape  of  a  fleet  from  a  weakly  blockaded  port 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  consequences  important  beyond 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  released  ships.  They  would, 
for  some  time  at  least,  be  free  to  operate  in  rear  of  our  block¬ 
ading  squadrons ;  supplies  would  be  at  their  mercy ;  and  the 
cruisers,  closing  commercial  harbours  on  the  neighbouring 
coasts,  would  be  driven  away.  This  aspect,  which  a  cam¬ 
paign,  if  protracted,  is  not  unlikely  to  assume,  shows  us  that 
the  number  of  line-of-battle  ships  sufficient  to  give  us  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sea  is  not  of  itself  enough  to  enable  us  to  main¬ 
tain  it  long,  so  that  the  possession  of  a  merely  equal  number 
to  that  which  our  enemies  can  equip  must,  to  be  permanently 
useful,  be  capable  of  continuous  reinforcement. 

The  defence  of  our  own  shores  will  not  be  entirely  provided 
for  by  sweeping  from  the  high  seas  opposing  fleets.  To  leave 
them  without  a  specially  constituted  guard  would  be  to  tempt 
the  enemy  to  make  every  effort  to  harass  us  by  isolated  attacks. 
The  great  forts  which  form  a  line  of  defence  round  many  of  our 
Government  ports  might,  and  probably  Avould,  prove  formi¬ 
dable  enough  to  keep  off  any  but  a  large  fleet.  But  there  is 
more  than  one  rich  commercial  town  upon  the  eastern  coast,  on 
which  an  enterprising  enemy  might  well  risk  an  attack.  De¬ 
fective  mobility  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  proved  an  inherent 
characteristic  of  coast-defence  vessels,  which  must  be  thickly 
armoured,  heavily  armed,  and  capable  of  being  manoeuvred  in 
shallow  water.  This  renders  it  necessary  that  each  point  to  be 
protected  should  never  be  without  its  own  defensive  force.  But 
from  this  too  the  stronger  navy  derives  still  greater  strength. 
Combination  might  array  against  us  sea-going  fleets  nearly  as 
powerful  as  our  own ;  the  difference  of  a  few  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude  and  longitude  in  the  scenes  of  naval  engagements  on  the 
ocean  may  bring  no  great  strain  upon  the  tenacity  of  a  mari¬ 
time  alliance  in  opposition  to  us,  but  which  one  among  the 
confederates  will  send  from  his  own  shores  his  monitors  and 
gunboats  to  shield  the  harbours  of  an  ally  ?  In  this  respect  a 
future  contest  would  find  us  opposed,  not  to  the  forces  of  com¬ 
bined  powers,  but  to  individual  members  of  the  alliance  only. 
Our  strength  in  purely  defensive  vessels  is  not  inconsiderable. 
Of  ironclads  the  number  incapable  of  other  service  is  not  large, 
but  in  this  there  is  a  manifest  advantage.  But  those  which  we 
do  possess  may  be  seconded  by  an  array  of  small  iron  gun¬ 
boats,  carrying  each  a  heavy  gun  on  Mr.  Rendel’s  system,  to 
which  no  other  power  can  show  anything  approaching  an  equal 
force.  The  German  armoured  gunboats  of  the  ‘  Wespe  ’  class, 
displacing,  as  they  do,  1,000  tons,  and  drawing  nearly  10  feet 
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of  water  (3’1  metres),  with  an  estimated  speed  of  1  knot  less 
than  our  ‘  Cyclops  ’  and  her  sisters,  can  only  be  considered  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  latter,  and  a  squadron  of  them  would,  in  flexi¬ 
bility,  fall  beloAV  one  composed  of  such  craft  as  our  ‘  Comet  ’ 
when  manoeuvring  amid  the  shoals  and  narrows  so  common 
on  the  seaboard.  Including  those  to  which  names  have  not 
yet  been  allotted,  eight  of  these  gunboats,  ready  or  building, 
appear  ujwn  the  German  Navy  List. 

Interference  with  the  sea-borne  commerce  of  an  enemy  must, 
for  this  country,  be  always  one  of  those  two-edged  weapons  of 
offence  which  ai’e  liable  to  wound  the  wielder’s  hand.  The 
direction  in  which  its  employment  would  be  likely  to  inflict 
most  damage  upon  an  opponent  would  lie  in  the  commercial 
blockade  of  his  chief  jdaces  of  import.  Yet  th.e  effect  of 
blockade  upon  the  general  course  of  a  war,  now  that  land  com¬ 
munication  is  so  perfect,  would  be  infinitely  less  than  it  has 
been  in  any  previous  war.  As  was  pointed  out  in  this  Joiumal 
in  October,  1876,  ‘the  blockade  even  of  great  inlets  like  the 
‘  Elbe,  the  Weser,  or  the  Seine,  would  simply  have  the  effect 
‘  of  turning  the  course  of  trade  to  the  Scheldt  or  the  Maes.’ 
The  one  war  in  which,  since  the  introduction  of  steam,  the 
system  of  blockade  has  been  tried  upon  a  great  scale  is  that 
between  the  Nortliern  and  Southern  States  of  America.  Yet, 
in  that  case,  land  communication  between  the  blockaded  country 
and  neutral  states  being  practically  non-existent,  the  numerical 
strength  found  necessary  for  the  blockading  squadrons  vvas 
enormous.  Heavy  ships  fit  for  the  line  of  battle  are  not  very 
useful  for  blockading  mercantile  ports ;  and  in  this  fact  we 
may  perceive  that  another  imj)ortant  element  of  maritime 
power  lies  within  our  reach.  The  bulk  of  the  American 
squadrons  was  composed  of  steamers  hired  or  purchased  from 
the  mercantile  marine.  The  total  number  of  steam  vessels 
under  the  British  flag  being  about  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  steam  shipping  of  the  world,  we  should  have  at  our 
disi)osal  the  means  of  selecting  such  a  blockading  fleet  as  has 
never  yet  been  seen. 

The  protection  of  our  own  trade  is  in  general  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  pressing  duties  which  the  navy  would  be  called 
upon  to  perform  during  war.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  dej)end- 
ent  as  the  country  has  become  upon  imports  from  abroad  for 
its  subsistence,  that  no  more  important  service  could  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  our  naval  forces.  The  wide  extent  of  our  ocean 
commerce  in  itself  involves  excessive  vulnerability.  AVe  have, 
in  consequence,  demanded  of  our  constructors  that  they  should 
supply  us  with  a  class  of  vessel  fitted  for  this  kind  of  work. 
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The  number  of  cruisers  which  have  been  turned  out  may  be 
regarded  as  large,  since  Mr.  King  divides  them  ‘  into  seven  or 
‘  eight  classes  or  types.’  In  his  opinion,  ‘  the  first  essential 
‘  element  of  power  in  an  unai’moured  cruising  man-of-war  of 
‘  the  present  day  is  speed,  which  should  be  sufficient  to  enable 
‘  her  to  overtake  or  escape  from  any  vessel  on  the  ocean,  as 
‘  circumstances  may  require.’  Even  of  those  of  older  date,  in 
which,  according  to  him,  w’e  have  been  followed  by  the  French 
naval  architects  even  in  their  defects,  he  asserts  that  ‘  they  are 
‘  faster  than  the  cruising  ships  of  any  other  navy ;  besides 
‘  which  they  are  reputed  to  be  excellent  sea  boats,  and  fast 
‘  under  sail,  and  they  are  armed  with  rifled  guns,  some  of 
‘  which  are  of  heavy  calibre.’  Tw'o  things,  independently  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  war  navy,  have  tended  greatly  to  diminish  the 
dangers  to  our  ocean  trade  since  we  were  last  engaged  in  war 
with  a  Western  Power.  The  immense  increase  in  our  steam 
shipping,  and  the  gi’adual  transfer  to  it  of  the  foreign  com¬ 
merce  Avhich  formerly  employed  so  vast  a  fleet  of  sailing 
vessels,  have  considerably  lessened  the  liability  of  merchant¬ 
men  to  capture.  The  ‘  Alabama’s  ’  depredations  were  almost 
exclusively  upon  sailing  ships,  and  it  was  the  flag  which  flew 
over  vessels  of  that  description  which  she  and  her  one  or  two 
consorts  are  said  to  have  driven  from  the  seas.  The  different 
fate  which  befell  scores  of  steam  blockade  runners,  deliberately 
trying  to  burst  through  the  lines  of  United  States  men-of-war 
winch  on  the  arcs  of  several  concentric  circles  crowded  the 
access  to  the  southern  seaports,  shows  what  the  improved 
ocean  steamers  produced  in  increasing  numbers  in  this  country 
may  hope  for  in  a  future  war.  Kor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  agreement  into  wdiich  w’e  and  other  European  states  have 
entered  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  has  secured  our  sea-borne 
commerce  from  many  of  the  dangers  to  which  in  former  Avars 
it  lay  exposed.  That  portion  of  it  Avhich  may  not  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  neutral  flags  Avill  have  nothing  to  fear  from  priva¬ 
teers.  When  our  naval  officers  and  the  mercantile  Avoi’ld  are 
fully  aAvare  of  the  real  effect  of  the  Declaration,  it  Avill  be  as 
popular  as  a  couple  of  years  ago  it  seemed  to  be  the  reverse. 
Prize-money,  which  may  be  hoped  for  from  the  capture  of 
defenceless  merchant-ships,  fell  but  in  scanty  portions  to  the 
creAvs  of  the  great  fleets  which  fought  on  ‘  the  first  of  June,’ 
at  the  Nile,  or  at  Trafalgar.  Whilst  the  privateersman  and 
the  independent  cruiser  greAV  Avealthy  on  the  spoils  of  war, 
the  majority  of  his  Majesty’s  officers  and  men  were  worn  out 
with  Avatching  Villeneuve  or  Gantheaumc ;  and  their  hard-A\'on 
captures  were  divided  into  too  many  ‘  shares  ’  to  form  of  them- 
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selves  an  adequate  reward  for  the  hardships  and  risks  of  a  long 
blockade.  ‘  It  is  by  the  operations  of  war,  2)roperly  so  called, 
‘  that  naval  war  must  be  carried  on.’  *  The  duty  of  protecting 
commerce  by  the  navy  Avill  ‘therefore  be  principally  confined 
to  keej)ing  open  the  great  ocean  highways,  and  to  preserving 
freedom  of  access  to  the  coaling  stations  which  stud  them. 
Strongly  fortified  as  many  of  these  are,  they  are  not  likely  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  who  is  not  powerful  upon 
the  sea. 

The  jxresent  aspect  of  foreign  affairs  has,  without  doubt, 
made  it  more  than  usually  interesting  to  investigate  the  ques¬ 
tion — In  what  way  can  a  great  naval  power  best  wage  war 
against  a  military  jxower  having  no  ships  at  sea,  and  a 
limited  extent  of  coast?  The  difficulty  of  answering  this 
question  is  increased  when  we  are  considering  the  case  of  j)os- 
sible  war  with  an  empire  which  has  no  mercantile  marine,  but 
little  maritime  trade,  and  whose  coasts,  limited  in  extent,  are 
in  some  parts  of  the  year  inaccessible  from  ice.  From  what 
precedes  it  Avill  be  seen  that  we  hold  it  to  be  highly  improbable 
that  our  existing  fleet  will  ever  be  called  to  fight  a  general 
naval  action,  because  there  is  no  fleet  in  existence  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  meet  it  on  the  high  seas,  and  it  would  require  a  very 
extraordinary  and  improbable  hostile  combination  to  array  such 
a  fleet  against  us.  In  this  resjxect  the  change  in  our  naval 
tactics  is  as  complete  as  the  change  in  the  build  of  our  vessels 
and  the  size  of  our  guns.  For  similar  reasons  we  hold 
any  serious  attempt  to  attack  and  invade  these  islands,  or  any 
British  possessions,  from  the  sea  as  wholly  chimerical.  As  far 
as  the  necessities  of  defence  are  concerned  we  feel  perfectly 
secure.  But  to  carry  on  war  with  effect  we  require  the  navy 
to  be  available  for  offensive  operations ;  and  in  this  respect,  too, 
we  have  considerable  advantages.  In  addition  to^the  jwAver  of 
blockade,  we  have  the  means  of  choosing  our  point  of  attack 
wherever  it  suits  us,  and  the  greater  the  cii’cumference  of  the 
enemy’s  dominions,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  of  protecting 
them.  In  the  case  of  war  with  Itussia,  our  operations  might 
extend  or  alternate  from  Finland  or  the  Neva  to  Archangel  or 
to  Vladivostock,  as  well  as  in  the  Black  Sea,  as  they  did  in 
1855.  But  here  the  changes  we  have  described  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  force  of  the  British  fleet  ought  to  produce  far  more 
considerable  results  than  was  jxossible  in  the  Crimean  war. 
There  are  ju’obably  but  few  fortifications  in  existence  which 
could  sustain  the  fire  of  our  largest  modern  guns,  even  from 

*  See  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  No.  296,  p.  362. 
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a  distance  which  would  leave  the  ship  in  security,  and  there 
are  not  many  guns  mounted  in  foreign  batteries  which  would 
be  formidable  to  ironclad  ships.*  Either  these  enormous 
armaments  are  comparatively  useless,  or  the  conditions  of 
naval  warfare  and  especially  of  naval  sieges  are  totally 
changed.  On  land,  we  believe,  there  is  no  example  of  a  siege 
battery  brought  into  the  field  at  all  comparable  in  power 
to  the  naval  batteries  of  our  ships.  Indeed,  the  thing  is  im¬ 
possible,  for  neither  the  ordnance  nor  the  ammunition  could 
be  transported  to  the  scene  of  action.  A  ship  alone  supplies 
the  means  of  moving  such  guns  and  placing  them  in  any 
position  where  she  can  float.  No  doubt,  if  the  work  attacked 
were  provided  with  superior  weight  of  guns,  and  the  ships 
were  Avithin  range,  the  attack  must  fail.  But  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  old  artillery  mounted  in  the  coast  defences  of 
foreign  countries  would  prove  quite  ineffective  against  the 
heavy  guns  of  our  ships  and  against  the  ships  themselves.  W e 
have  found  that  to  be  the  case  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and 
have  reneAved  the  Avhole  armament  of  those  fortresses  at  a  A'ast 
exjiense.  Hoav  many  states  of  the  Continent  have  done  the 
same  on  their  far  more  extensive  Avorks  of  defence  ?  Wherever 
a  great  superiority  of  metal  exists  on  the  part  of  the  as¬ 
sailant,  and  the  assailing  vessels  are  protected  by  armour, 
Ave  incline  to  think  that  the  attack  ought  to  succeed.  Of 
course,  the  moment  the  enemy’s  fire  is  overmastered,  the  point 
is  gained.  This,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  problem  Avhich  the 
modern  navy  Avould  have  to  solve  in  the  event  of  this  country 
being  engaged  in  offensive  operations ;  and  Ave  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  same  energy,  science,  and  skill  Avhich  have 
been  manifested  in  the  reconstruction  and  armament  of  the 
British  Navy  in  time  of  peace  Avould  be  displayed  in  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  these  great  resources  in  time  of  AA*ar. 

*  The  Chief  of  the  United  States’  Engineers  s.'iys,  in  a  remarkable 
passage  quoted  by  Captain  Cyprian  Bridge  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the 
It.E.  Institute  :■ — 

‘  The  parapets  and  traverses  of  earth  and  sand  must  be  three  or  even 
four  times  as  thiek  and  massive  as  they  Avere  to  resist  the  armament 
of  fifteen  years  ago.  Where  the  parapets  of  earth  Avere  ten  feet  in 
thickness,  noAV  they  must  be  forty  feet.  Guns  that  were  ibrmerly 
dragged  Avith  case  by  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  and  placed  in  position 
overnight,  are  noAV  supplanted  by  armaments  of  such  huge  masses  that 
they  cannot  be  lifted  Avithout  hydraulic  poAver,  and  belbre  such  Avorks 
could  be  improvised  the  enemy  in  his  ironclads  Avill  have  accomplished 
all  he  desired.’ 
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Art.  IX. — Memoirs  of  Viscount  Melbourne.  By  W.  M. 

Tourkns,  ^I.P.  Two  vols.  8vo.  London:  1878. 

T  OKI)  Mei.boukxe  had  no  claim  to  ancient  lineage  or 
illustrious  descent.  The  founder  of  the  family  was 
Matthew  Lamb,  the  second  son  of  a  ))rosperous  solicitor  at 
Southwell  in  Xottinghamshire,  who  died  in  1735,  leaving  a  con¬ 
siderable  ])roperty  divided  between  his  two  sons.  In  1740 
Matthew  had  the  good  fortune  to  espouse  Charlotte  Coke, 
sister  and  heiress  presumptive  of  her  brother,  who  had  been 
one  of  old  !Mr.  Lamb's  principal  clients.  A  large  estate 
acquired  by  Peniston,  the  brother  of  the  Southwell  solicitor, 
in  the  profession  of  a  conveyancer,  was  settled  in  strict  entail 
upon  his  two  nephews.  George  Coke  dying  unmarried  at  an 
early  age,  the  estates  of  Melbourne  and  ^Melton  Mowbray  came 
into  the  possession  of  his  sister,  jNIrs.  Lamb,  with  remainder 
to  her  son  Peniston.  ^latthew  himself,  who  had  increased  his 
large  fortune  by  successful  practice  at  the  bar,  entered  Parlia¬ 
ment,  was  created  a  baronet,  and  j)urchased  the  fine  estate  of 
Brocket  in  Hertfordshire  from  the  representatives  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wilmington.  Sir  Matthew  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four,  leaving  property  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million. 
Within  a  year  his  elder  brother,  Robert,  avIio  had  risen  in  the 
Church  to  be  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  also  departed  this  life, 
bequeathing  his  property  to  his  nephew,  the  youthful  baronet. 
Thus,  by  a  series  of  improbable  accidents,  more  like  the  plot 
of  a  bad  novel  than  the  occurrences  of  real  life,  the  grandson 
of  a  country  attorney  became  a  great  landed  proprietor  and 
one  of  the  wealthiest  gentlemen  in  England. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  Sir  Peniston  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  iMilbanke,  a  beautiful  girl,  who  soon 
took  a  foremost  place  among  the  brilliant  women  of  that  day. 
But  she  was  more  than  a  woman  of  fashion :  she  was  clever, 
ambitious,  and  adroit,  notwithstanding  that  Horace  Walpole, 
in  a  well-known  anecdote,  seems  to  represent  her  as  a  fool : — 
‘  Lady  Mell)Ourne  was  standing  before  the  fire,  and  adjusting 
‘  her  feathers  in  the  glass  ;  says  she,  “  Lord  I  they  say  the 
‘“stocks  will  blow  up — that  will  be  very  comical.”’*  Sir 
Peniston’s  marriage  was  soon  followed  by  his  elevation  to  the 
Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Melbourne  of  Kilmore,  in 
the  county  of  Cavan. 

The  future  Prime  Minister,  like  his  fortunate  grandsire,  was 
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a  second  son.  He  was  born  in  1779,  nine  years  after  his  elder 
brother  Peniston,  and  at  an  early  age  seems  to  have  been 
destined  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  on  which  the  fortunes  of 
his  family  had  been  raised.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  his  nineteenth  year 
while  he  was  resident  at  Cambridge.  His  academical  career 
was  distinguished  by  his  obtaining  the  declamation  prize.  But 
he  turned  away  from  mathematics  with  tlislike,  while  he 
evinced  at  this  early  age  the  predilection,  which  he  retained 
through  life,  for  a  study  almost  equally  dry  and  barren — the 
theological  controversies  of  the  early  fathers.  He  took  his 
degree  and  quitted  the  university  in  1799;  but  before  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  study  of  the  law  William  Lamb  was,  by  his 
mother’s  desire,  received  as  a  pupil  into  the  house  of  Professor 
Millar,  of  Glasgow,  with  a  high  recommendation  for  ability 
and  promise  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Lauderdale. 
He  attended  the  professor’s  lectures  on  history  and  law  for 
two  successive  winters,  at  the  same  time  studying  metaphysics 
under  Mylne,  and  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  discussions 
of  the  Collegiate  Debating  Club.  In  1804,  when  he  tvas 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  William  Lamb  was  called  to  the 
liar ;  but  the  period  between  his  leaving  Scotland  and  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  robe  had  not  been  altogether  devoted  to  the  study 
of  law.  Society  must  needs  present  attractions  to  the  gay 
and  handsome  son  of  a  woman  of  fashion ;  and  many  of  those 
precious  hours  which  are  j)assed  by  future  judges  and  chancel¬ 
lors  in  the  dingy  offices  of  pleaders  and  conveyancers  were 
squandered  by  our  student  at  Carlton  House  and  other  places 
very  different  from  the  austere  seclusion  of  the  Temple.  In 
other  respects,  however,  he  qualified  himself  punctually  for 
his  profession :  he  ate  the  prescribed  number  of  term  dinners 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  in  due  time  he  was  called  to  the  bar. 
Choosing  the  Northern  Circuit,  he  attended  the  Lancashire 
sessions,  and  by  the  favour  of  Mr.  Scarlett  obtained  one  of 
those  complimentary  briefs  which  are  usually  given  to  young 
barristers  of  gix)d  connexions.  Encouraged  by  such  unex¬ 
pected  success.  Lamb  declared  his  intention  of  being  a  regular 
attendant  at  tlie  sessions.  But  he  came  no  more,  and  never 
again  put  on  wig  and  gown.  Within  a  few  weeks  his  elder 
brother,  Peniston,  died  unmarried,  and  William  Lamb,  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  became  heir  to  a  peerage  and  a  great 
estate. 

The  loss  of  his  first-born  son  at  an  age  when,  from  the 
congeniality  of  taste  and  temper,  the  relation  of  parent  and 
child  had  ripened  into  mutual  confidence  and  friendship,  was  a 
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blow  from  which  Lord  Melbourne  never  recovered.  He  had 
reached  the  confines  of  old  age  with  little  or  no  experience  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  now  he  was  suddenly  bereft  of 
the  heir,  the  friend,  and  counsellor,  in  whom  all  his  w’orldly 
hopes  and  interests  had  long  been  concentrated.  Lady  IMel- 
bt»urne,  on  the  other  hand,  was  reconciled  to  a  dispensation 
which  brought  forwai-d  her  favourite  child  from  the  compara¬ 
tive  obscurity  of  a  younger  son  to  the  near  prospect  of  a 
j)eerage  and  a  great  estate.  The  old  lord,  though  not  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  brilliant  qualities  of  AVilliam,  could  never  primiote 
him  to  the  place  in  his  confidence  and  affections  which 
Peniston  had  occupied.  Lord  Melbourne  showed  this  feeling, 
indeed,  in  a  marked  and  characteristic  way.  Though  a 
wealthy  and  a  liberal  man  in  money  matters,  he  refused  to 
continue  to  William  the  allowance  which  he  had  thought  suitiible 
to  his  eldest  son.  Peniston  had  received  from  his  father  5,000/. 
a  year ;  William’s  allowance  w'as  fixed  at  2,000/.  Xor  could 
all  the  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  Lady  Melbourne 
change  this  resolution.  The  allowance  of  2,000/.  a  year,  how¬ 
ever,  could  hardly  be  considered  niggardly  for  a  young  unmar¬ 
ried  man,  whatever  his  father’s  rent-roll  may  have  been.  In 
other  respects,  if  not  in  this  particular,  Lord  Melbourne  did  all 
which  his  son  could  reasonably  expect.  He  was  released  from 
the  necessity  of  following  his  profession  ;  a  seat  in  Parliament 
was  procured  for  him,  and  his  father’s  houses  both  in  town  and 
country  were  his  home.  His  marriage  with  Lady  Caroline 
Ponsonby,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  soon  followed. 

By  this  connexion  with  a  great  M  hig  family  Mr.  Lamb 
entered  Parliament  as  a  j)rominent  member  of  the  Opposition. 
He  was  returned  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1806, 
and  took  his  seat  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  had 
terminated  the  long  exile  of  the  Whigs  from  place  and  power. 
But  the  new  C'abinet  found  their  return  to  office  beset  with 
difficulties  and  dangers.  Like  the  fatal  Ministry  of  1784,  the 
Ministry  of  1806  was  founded  on  a  coalition.  Mr.  Fox,  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Erskine,  and  Lord  Howick  found  them¬ 
selves  associated  with  Lord  Grenville,  who,  up  to  a  recent 
period,  had  been  the  principal  colleague  of  the  late  Minister; 
with  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  had  been  his  creature ;  with  Lord 
Ellenborough,  the  Tory  Chief  J ustice,  and  with  Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham,  who  had  renounced  Whig  principles  when  the  old  Oppo¬ 
sition  had  identified  themselves  with  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  country,  w'asted  by  a  disastrous  and  lin¬ 
gering  war,  had  no  heart  for  domestic  politics,  and  failed  to 
welcome,  in  the  heterogeneous  combination  w'hich  succeeded 
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the  powerful  and  coherent  rule  of  the  departed  Minister,  a 
return  of  the  old  English  party  to  power.  While  the  country 
was  indifferent  the  C'ourt  hardly  cared  to  disguise  its  hostility 
to  the  new  Government,  which  was  again  indirectly  assailed 
and  discredited  by  and  through  the  connexions  of  the  Tory 
placemen,  who  filled  every  department  of  the  public  service. 
The  great  name  of  Mr.  Fox  was  the  chief  support  of  the 
administration ;  but  even  the  lustre  of  that  name  had  been 
dimmed  by  time  and  political  adversity.  With  a  diminished 
following  Mr.  Fox  had,  for  some  time  past,  relaxed  a  vain 
struggle  against  power,  and  had  more  and  more  withdrawn  to 
the  lettered  ease  which  was  more  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  his 
advancing  years  than  the  turmoil  of  opposition.  Yet,  reluctant 
as  he  w’as  to  be  drawn  from  his  retirement,  Mr.  Fox  did  not 
hesitate  at  the  call  of  duty  to  resume,  after  an  interval  of 
twenty-two  years,  the  foremost  place  in  public  life.  But  it 
was  too  late.  His  life  was  drawing  to  its  close.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  some  warning  symptoms  appeared,  and 
these  were  accelerated  by  the  cares  of  office  and  the  exhausting 
duties  which  attach  to  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  forced  to  give  up  attending  in  Parliament  before  the 
end  of  the  session,  and  on  September  7,  a  few  months  after  the 
death  of  his  great  rival,  the  remains  of  Mr.  Fox  wei'e  carried 
to  the  grave. 

With  the  view  of  strengthening  their  position,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  dissolved  Parliament  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  and  on  the 
assembling  of  the  newly  elected  House  in  December  Mr. 
Lamb  was  chosen  to  move  the  Address.  lie  seems  to  have 
discharged  this  task  pretty  much  as  it  is  usually  performed. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  call  to  mind  one  instance  in  which  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  reputation  has  been  founded  on  an  occasion  such  as 
this,  when  the  genius  of  the  orator  is  confined  within  measured 
lines.  The  Grenville  Ministry  fell  to  pieces  within  a  year  of 
its  formation.  Having  no  root  in  Parliament  or  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  after  lingering  about  twelve  months  it  fell  before  an 
insult  which  the  king  was  advised  he  could  put  upon  it  with 
impunity  and  success. 

The  new  Minister  was  Mr.  Perceval,  a  Nisi  Prius  barrister 
with  a  second-rate  practice,  who  had  been  a  law  officer  in  the 
Addington  Administration.  Perceval  was  a  sharp  fall  from 
Pitt,  and  a  considerable  decline  even  from  Addington ;  but  an 
appointment  which  in  these  days  would  have  been  greeted  with 
a  shout  of  derision  from  one  end  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
other,  was  received  in  1807  with  perfect  indifference,  and  Mr. 
Perceval  might  have  remained  Prime  Minister  until  the  great 
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Revival  of  1830,  had  not  his  career  been  cut  short  by  the  hand 
of  a  fanatic.  The  occasion  upon  which  the  Grenville  Ministry 
had  been  turned  out  was  the  demand  by  the  king  that  they  would 
not  only  abandon  a  certain  measure  for  the  partial  relief  of 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  but  that  they  would  give  him  a 
written  undertaking  never  again  to  mention  the  Catholic  ques¬ 
tion — a  pledge  which  his  Majesty  well  knew  that  no  Whig  states¬ 
man,  no  man  of  honour,  could  for  a  moment  entertain.  There 
was  no  need  to  exact  such  a  pledge  from  Mr.  Perceval  and  Lord 
Eldon,  the  staunch,  uncompromising  foes  of  religious  liberty. 
But  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  who  held  very  different  sentiments,  that  they  gave  their 
support  to  an  administration  founded  on  the  principle  of  exclu¬ 
sion. 

As  soon  as  the  new  Ministry  had  taken  their  seats,  Mr. 
Brand  mo .  ed,  in  reference  to  the  I'ecent  event,  a  declaratory 
resolution  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  duty  of  constitutional  mini¬ 
sters  to  restrain  themselves  by  any  pledge  from  offering  such 
advice  to  the  Crorni  as  they  may  think  necessary  for  the  public 
service.  Mr.  Lamb  seconded  the  motion  in  a  speech  which  his 
biographer  describes  as  resembling  ‘  a  paragraph  or  two  in  a 
‘  letter  from  Verax  to  the  editor  of  the  “  Times  ”  when  every- 
‘  body  is  out  of  town.’  The  short  and  imperfect  note  of  which 
the  reporting  of  that  day  consisted  hardly  justifies  this  con¬ 
temptuous  opinion ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  dealing 
with  such  a  self-evident  proposition  a  young  man  should  indulge 
in  constitutional  platitudes  very  little  to  the  taste  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  HoAvever,  the  speech  seems  to  have  attracted  no 
attention,  although  the  motion  was  supported  by  a  considerable 
minority.  Mr.  Lamb  addressed  the  House  occasionally  during 
subsequent  sessions,  and  sometimes  not  'without  approbation; 
but  on  the  whole  he  failed  to  establish  a  place  in  that  fastidious 
assembly ;  and  at  the  dissolution  of  1812,  having  sat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  six  years,  he  was  content  to  retire,  whether  from  weari¬ 
ness  or  despair,  or  both.  Domestic  troubles,  too,  had  by  this 
time  come  u])on  him.  The  bright  promise  of  his  marriage  had 
not  been  fulfilled.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  aberrations 
which  made  the  name  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  painfully  noto¬ 
rious.  The  sole  offspring  of  this  unfortunate  union,  the  heir 
to  a  hitherto  fortunate  race,  was  hopelessly  imbecile  both  in 
mind  and  body.  The  world  of  fashion  and  pleasure  could  offer 
little  consolation  to  a  man  of  ]Mr.  Lamb’s  tastes  and  talents 
for  the  loss  of  domestic  peace,  and  failure  in  public  life.  He 
found  in  literature  the  resource  which  neither  fashion  nor 
politics  could  supply.  His  reading,  which  appears  to  have 
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been  hitherto  scanty,  now  extended  to  branches  of  knowledge 
not  within  the  range  of  ordinary  research.  His  favourite 
study,  strangely  enough  for  a  man  of  his  education  and  habits, 
was  religious  controversy  and  the  works  of  the  old  fathei’s. 
Like  other  thoughtful  men.  Lamb  was  probably  not  so  happily 
formed  as  to  be  able  to  find  refuge  from  doubt  in  dogmatism, 
but  neither  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  sought  in  the  wran- 
glings  of  mediaeval  priests  and  logicians  a  solution  of  the  great 
mystery  of  life.  It  was  a  matter  of  taste,  like  the  fancy  for 
old  china  or  dried  beetles. 

After  an  interval  of  four  years  Mr.  Lamb  re-entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  the  close  borough  of  Port- 
arlington,  and  in  the  following  year  for  Peterborough,  which 
had  been  long  represented  by  his  grandfather  and  uncle.  He 
joined  the  party  of  what  in  these  days  would  be  called  the 
advanced  Liberals,  headed  by  Lord  Althorp.  The  Opposition 
had  for  some  years  been  nominally  led  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  a 
sensible  and  upright  man,  but  without  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
a  party  leader.  The  consequence  had  been  that  the  Whigs, 
under  his  direction,  had  fiillen  into  the  disorganisation  which 
is  the  tendency  of  a  defeated  party.  Yet,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Ponsonby  in  1817,  it  was  not  found  easy  to  replace 
him.  If  breadth  of  knowledge  and  oratorical  power  Avere 
the  principal  qualifications  for  the  post,  there  was  one  man 
who  must  have  been  elected  by  acclamation.  That  man  Avas 
Brougham.  But  Brougham  Avas,  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  party,  pronounced  unfit  to  be  its  chief,  and  the  choice  fell 
upon  Mr.  Tierney,  a  gentleman  Avith  no  ]K)litical  connexion 
and  no  commanding  ability,  but  possessed  of  a  ready  tongue 
and  handy  in  debate.  But  it  is  no  disparagement  to  Mr. 
Tierney  that  he  failed  to  consolidate  the  scattered  remnants  of 
the  Liberal  party.  The  times  Avere  out  of  joint.  In  1817  the 
prospects  of  the  party  seemed  hopeless.  Ten  years  had  passed 
since  the  dispersion  of  the  Ministry  of  ‘  The  Talents  ;  ’  Perceval 
had  been  succeeded  by  Lord  Liverpool,  the  son  of  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson,  the  gentleman  through  Avhose  secret  agency  the  Court 
had  for  many  years  managed  the  party  called  the  King’s 
Friends,  Avhich  had  undermined  so  many  administrations.  For 
his  services  in  this  capacity  Jenkinson  had  been  reAA-arded  by 
an  earldom,  to  Avhich  his  son  succeeded  in  1808.  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  before  his  elevation  to  the  head  of  the  Government, 
had  held  high  office  under  Addington,  Pitt,  and  Perceval. 
Though  never  a  distinguished  statesman,  and  without  any 
pretension  to  oratory.  Lord  Liverpool  was  a  sensible  man, 
with  a  good  knoAvledge  of  public  business,  and  especially  of 
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commercial  affairs.  Under  his  auspices  the  Government  jogged 
on  for  some  years. 

At  the  close  of  the  great  war  in  1815  there  were  some 
ominous  movements.  The  artificial  prosperity  caused  by  the 
war  having  collapsed,  there  Avas  great  distress  throughout 
the  country,  and  under  the  pressure  of  Avant  the  people  eagerly 
listened  to  the  teachers  Avho  told  them  that  the  Government 
was  contrived  for  the  benefit  of  the  feAv  and  the  oppression  of 
the  many.  Yet  these  doctrines  Avould  have  had  little  effect 
had  they  not  been  founded  in  some  measure  upon  fact.  It 
AA’ould  be  a  gross  exaggeration  to  compare  the  state  of  England 
in  1816  Avith  that  of  France  in  1789,  but  the  gricA'ances  of 
the  English  j)eople  differed  less  in  kind  than  in  degree  from 
those  of  the  French  nation.  There  Avas  no  forced  labour  in 
this  country ;  the  upper  classes  Avere  not  avowedly  exempt 
from  the  public  burdens ;  nor  Avere  the  higher  offices  in 
the  public  service  exclusively  appropriated  to  those  classes. 
But  the  Poor  LaAv,  Avhich  in  its  conception  Avas  just  and 
generous,  Avas  so  Avorked  as  to  keep  the  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation  virtually  in  a  state  of  bondage;  taxation  Aveighed 
unfairly  on  the  labouring  people,  and  their  daily  bread  Avas 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords  and  farmers.  Tyran¬ 
nical  laAvs  stifled  the  free  expression  of  i)ublic  opinion,  and 
prerogative  judges  j)unished  Avith  exemplary  rigour  any  man 
Avho  ventured  to  complain.  All  this  had  been  submitted  to 
Avith  dogged  patience  by  a  people  sunk  in  igm»rance,  and  against 
Avhom  all  the  avenues  to  knoAvledge  Avere  strictly  closed.  But 
at  length  the  cruelty  and  stupidity  of  this  system  became 
exposed,  and  a  Avild  cry  for  reform  burst  from  the  great  centres 
of  population.  A  pamphlet  in  faAOur  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
form,  written  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  member  for  Westminster, 
Avith  so  much  jtoint  and  spirit  as  to  be  attributed  by  Canning, 
Avhom  it  attacked,  to  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  reputed  author 
of  ‘  Junius,’  Avas  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  a  false, 
scandalous,  and  seditious  libel ;  and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  being 
committed  to  Newgate  on  his  admission  of  the  authorship, 
became  the  hero  of  the  hour.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  col¬ 
league  of  Mr.  Hobhouse  in  the  representation  of  Westminster, 
Avas  soon  after  tried  and  convicted  on  an  ex  officio  information 
for  a  seditious  libel  in  the  form  of  a  letter  reprobating  the 
^lanchester  massacre.  At  the  ensuing  general  election,  Burdett 
and  Hobhouse,  Avho  had  the  courage  to  call  themselves  Kadical 
Keformers,  Avere  again  returned  for  Westminster,  the  Whig 
candidate,  Mr.  George  Lamb,  though  he  received  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Tories,  being  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  Tlie 
Whigs,  as  a  party,  had  never  supported  extensive  plans  of 
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parliamentary  reform.  Lord  Althorp,  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  Mr.  Lambton  were  far  in  advance  of  the  party  upon 
this  question,  and  the  popular  sutFrage  recommended  by  the 
members  for  W estminster  was  considered  too  wild  and  extrava¬ 
gant  for  serious  consideration. 

While  the  people  out  of  doors  were  eagerly  demanding  a 
reform  in  the  representation  as  the  first  step  towards  better 
government,  the  question  excited  so  little  interest  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  a  moderate  proposal  by  a  member  so  prominent  as 
Mr.  Lambton  hardly  gave  rise  to  a  languid  debate  in  a  thin 
House ;  w'hile  Mr.  Hobhouse’s  motion  for  household  suffrage, 
which  was  far  more  in  accordance  with  public  opinion,  Avas  so 
little  regarded  that  the  Government  were  content  to  leave  the 
member  for  Westminster  to  be  answered  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Lamb.  The  author  of  these  volumes  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Opposition  were  justified  in  neglecting  this  question  while 
public  opinion  was  immature.  We  venture,  however,  to  doubt 
whether  the  argument  in  favour  of  parliamentary  inaction  was 
so  ‘  plain  and  unanswerable’  (vol.  i.  p.  165)  as  Mr.  Torrens 
imagines.  Xo  member  of  the  Liberal  party  who  bestowed  a 
thought  ui)on  this  matter  in  1821  could  fail  to  see  that  the 
representative  system  must  be  remodelled  upon  lines  more  or 
less  broad  before  the  country  could  be  governed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  he  approved,  and  we  cannot  think  the  party  acted  wdsely 
in  leaving  this  vital  question  to  the  uncertain  growth  of  public 
opinion  without  any  guidance  or  encouragement.  Meanwhile 
the  Tory  Government  itself  was  undergoing  a  gradual  process 
of  reform.  The  two  members  of  the  Cabinet  who,  from  their 
genius  and  knowledge,  w'ere  most  conspicuous,  entertained 
liberal  views  u{)on  questions  of  religious  freedom  and  commercial 
lK)licy.  Many  of  the  Whigs,  especially  the  younger  members 
eager  for  Catholic  emancipation,  and  firm  believers  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Adam  Smith  and  the  school  of  economists,  drew  towards 
Canning  and  Huskisson.  Mr.  Lamb  was  one  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  stricter  members  of  the  party,  was  thus  led  astray ; 
and  when  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry  left  the  undisputed 
ascendency  to  Canning,  Lamb  was  invited  by  Lord  Liverpool 
to  join  the  administration.  It  is  a  notable  proof  of  Lamb’s 
failure  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Canning  and  Huskisson, 
with  every  disposition  to  serve  him,  could  obtain  for  him  the 
offer  of  only  a  subordinate  place  in  the  Ministry.  A  man  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  five-and-forty,  the  heir  to  a  great 
estate,  and  supported  by  a  wide  political  connexion,  might 
fairly  have  aspired  to  the  Cabinet  after  nearly  twenty  years 
of  parliamentary  experience.  But  such  an  idea  seems  not  to 
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have  occurred  to  himself  or  to  his  friends.  Lamb,  however, 
declined  the  offer. 

^Ir.  Torrens  gives  abundant  extracts  from  Lamb’s  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  printed  re2)Oi’t  of  a  si)eech 
is  a  very  imi)erfect  criterion  of  its  success.  Some  of  the 
finest  oratorical  comjwsitions,  such  as  the  speeches  of  Burke 
and  Macaulay,  have  been  far  less  effective  than  speeches 
which  will  hardly  bear  the  test  of  2>rint.  IMr.  Fox  used  to  say 
that  a  speech  which  read  well  was  a  bad  speech.  Himself 
the  most  powerful  debater  that  ever  addressed  the  House 
of  Commons,  nearly  all  the  force  and  fire  of  his  eloquence  dis¬ 
appear  in  the  process  of  translation  to  paper.  The  stately  and 
splendid  declamation  of  Pitt,  in  like  manner,  shrinks  into 
tameness  and  verbosity.  AVe  know,  indeed,  of  only  two  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  report  conveys  some  idea  of  the  si)eech. 
The  beautiful  language  of  Mr.  Canning  is  hardly  less  pleasant 
to  read  than  it  Avas  to  hear,  and  the  nervous  idiomatic  English 
Avhich  carries  Mr.  Bright’s  eloquence  home  to  the  hearts  and 
understandings  of  his  audience  is  fairly  reflected  in  print. 
Mr.  Lamb’s  speeches  read  as  well  as  Mr.  Pitt’s  or  Mr.  AVind- 
ham’s ;  they  are  well-finished,  sensible  essays,  but  they  were 
not  suited  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  1824  Avas  a  very 
different  assembly  from  the  House  of  Commons  of  1878.  The 
county  rejAresentation  remains  substantially  the  same.  It  AAas 
then,  as  noAv,  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  land- 
OAA'ners.  The  close  boroughs  of  the  unreformed  Parliament 
were  also,  for  the  most  jiart,  ajAjAcndages  to  the  estates  of  the 
great  landed  projArietors.  A  feAV  of  these  seats  Avere  rented  by 
men  of  Avealth  and  by  laAA-yers  on  their  preferment,  aa’Iio  had  no 
other  access  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  boroughs 
Avere  chiefly  occupied  by  connexions  of  the  great  territorial 
lords.  The  prevailing  belief  that  the  close  boroughs  afforded 
peculiar  facilities  for  the  introduction  to  jAublic  life  of  young 
men  of  jAromise  has  very  little  foundation.  Clever  young  men 
Avithout  family  or  fortune  Avere  regarded  as  political  adven¬ 
turers  who  Avere  to  be  kept  out  of  Parliament  rather  than 
brought  in,  and  in  the  rare  instances  Avhen  a  candidate  of  this 
class  Avas  brought  in  it  Avas  more  with  a  vicAv  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  private  interests  of  his  patron  than  on  public  grounds. 
The  sessions  of  the  unreformed  Parliament  Avere  short,  the  ques¬ 
tions  Avere  fcAv,  and  the  debates  Avere  generally  confined  to  the 
leading  members  of  the  tAvo  recognised  parties.  A  high  standard 
of  speaking  was  thus  maintained,  and  it  rarely  hajApened  that 
a  man  wanting  in  station  or  culture  ventured  to  address  the 
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fastidious  and  exclusive  audience.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the 
changes  which  half  a  century  has  produced.  The  great 
assembly  still  attracts,  as  it  ever  must  attract,  the  highest 
order  of  ability;  and  its  foremost  members  may,  at  this  day, 
compare  with  the  most  distinguished  of  their  predecessors. 
But  its  composition  is  radically  altered.  The  enfranchisement 
of  the  urban  constituencies  has  transferred  the  balance  of 
power  from  the  territorial  to  the  popular  side,  and  instead  of  a 
select  chamber  we  have  a  congress  in  which  every  interest  and 
every  opinion  can  find  a  voice.  The  business  of  the  reformed 
Parliament  has  been  doubled,  and  its  session  is  prolonged 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  A  crowd  of  debaters,  urged 
by  ambitious  and  exacting  constituencies,  compete  for  the 
Speaker’s  eye  ;  and  a  style  savouring  of  the  platform  and  the 
town  council,  which  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  the  un- 
refoi’med  House,  is  accepted  as  a  convenient  medium  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  many  important  matters  which  occupy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  regenerated  Legislature.  The  House  of  Commons, 
being  now  thrown  open  to  everybody,  docs,  in  fact,  comprise 
many  more  of  the  class  indiscriminately  stigmatised  as  political 
adventurers  than  it  ever  did  under  the  close  system ;  but  we 
must  admit  that  the  tests  of  scholarship  and  taste  are  less 
regarded  by  the  free  elector  than  they  were  by  the  arbitrary 
patron. 

At  the  general  election  of  1826  some  of  the  leading  Whigs 
lost  their  seats  in  consequence  of  their  support  of  the  Catholic 
claims.  Lamb  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  representation  of 
the  county  of  Hertford,  and  an  attempt  to  find  refuge  in  the 
borough  was  defeated  by  the  superior  address  and  courage  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe.  In  the  following  year  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Liverpool  offered  Canning  the  opportunity, 
which  he  promptly  seized,  of  becoming  Prime  Minister.  The 
old  Tory  members  of  the  Government,  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Mr.  Peel,  refused  to  serve  under 
him.  To  repair  this  formidable  defection,  Mr.  Canning  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  Opjiosition  ;  and  some  of  its  principal  members, 
undeterred  by  the  failure  of  former  coalitions,  consented  to 
join  him.  But  the  uncompromising  Whigs,  like  the  staunch 
Tories,  refused  to  be  parties  to  this  questionable  connexion. 
The  vehemence  of  Brougham,  who  was  the  contriver  of  this 
combination,  cai’ried  with  him  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Holland, 
and  Tierney ;  but  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Althorp,  Lambton,  Hob- 
house,  and  the  heirs  of  the  houses  of  Bedford  and  of  Fitz- 
william  stood  aloof.  William  Lamb,  whose  attachment  to  the 
Liberal  party  had  been  always  somewhat  loose,  was  won  over 
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by  the  blandishments  of  Canning,  and  accepted  the  important 
office  of  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Canning  died  in  the  autumn 
of  1827,  and  the  Coalition  Government  fell  to  pieces  under 
the  feeble  hands  of  his  successor  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
A  few  months  of  office  were  hardly  sufficient  to  test  Mr. 
Lamb’s  capacity  for  administration  ;  but  these  volumes  contain 
abundant  evidence  of  his  assiduity  in  endeavouring  to  com¬ 
prehend  those  mysterious  questions  which  have  perplexed  so 
many  Englishmen  who  have  set  themselves  to  the  study  of 
Irish  politics. 

\V  e  now  approach  the  time  when  the  long  and  weary  reign 
of  Toryism  was  drawing  to  its  close.  In  the  year  1828  the 
last  Tory  Minister  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
assumed  the  direction  of  affaii’s.  It  was  reserved  for  its  most 
illustrious  member  to  put  an  end  to  the  great  party  which  had 
governed  England,  almost  without  interruption,  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  A  true  patriot,  though  a  bad  statesman,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  1829,  surrendered  unconditionally  to  the 
Catholics  rather  than  risk  another  rising  in  Ireland ;  but  in 
1830  he  failed  to  see  that  the  choice  was  betw’een  refoi-m  and 
revolution.  The  famous  eulogy  on  the  House  of  Commons 
with  whicli  the  Prime  Minister  opened  the  first  Parliament  of 
the  new  reign,  and  his  determination  to  resist  every  change, 
not  only  sealed  the  fate  of  his  own  government,  but  rendered 
it  impossible  ever  again  to  construct  a  government  on  the 
old  Torj’  lines.  Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  away  since 
the  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  administration ;  and 
during  that  time,  with  short  intervals  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  Liberal 
party  has  been  in  power.  And  during  those  intermittent  periods 
when  the  i)ai’ty  was  out  of  office  Liberal  principles  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  suffered  any  interruption.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
Government  repealed  the  Coni  Laivs,  and  established  free  trade 
on  an  extended  basis.  Lord  Derby  carried  a  large  extension 
of  the  suffrage ;  and  the  present  Administration,  though  com¬ 
paratively  inactive,  is  at  least  not  reactionary. 

The  more  moder.ate  section  of  Canning’s  Administration 
consented  to  remain  in  office  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; 
and  Lamb,  after  some  hesitation,  took  the  same  course.  The 
Whig  members  of  the  late  Government,  Lords  Lansdowne  and 
Carlisle,  Spring  Rice,  and  Mackintosh,  retired  ;  and  in  joining 
his  political  fortunes  with  such  men  as  Iluskisson,  Grant, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord  Dudley,  wdio,  however  distin¬ 
guished,  had  never  belonged  to  the  AVhig  connexion.  Lamb 
took  a  step  which  showed  little  regard  for  party  ties.  Lamb 
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was,  in  fact,  the  only  nominal  Whig  who  held  office  under  the 
Duke  ;  even  those  members  of  the  Government  who  were  in 
no  sense  Whigs,  but  had  Liberal  inclinations,  soon  found 
it  impossible  to  serve  under  a  chief  who  would  tolerate  no 
political  free  thinking.  An  occasion  soon  arose.  A  wretched 
little  borough  had  been  convicted  of  bribery,  and  the  Cabinet 
detennined  to  extend  the  constituency  instead  of  disfran¬ 
chising  it.  An  amendment  having  been  moved  to  transfer 
the  franchise  from  the  delinquent  borough  to  the  great 
town  of  Birmingham,  it  was  supported  by  Iluskisson  and 
his  friends.  The  result  was,  though  not  until  after  some 
humiliating  negotiation,  that  Iluskisson  resigned;  he  was 
followed  by  every  member  of  the  Liberal  section  of  the 
Ministry,  and  their  places  were  filled  from  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Tory  party.  Two  eventful  years  succeeded.  In  1829 
Catholic  emancipation,  which  had  so  long  been  denied  to 
reason  and  justice,  was  hastily  conceded  to  menace  and 
violence.  In  1830  the  French  Revolution  precipitated  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform.  The  Duke’s  Administra¬ 
tion  survived  their  declaration  against  reform  about  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  Lord  Grey  was  at  the 
head  of  a  Libei'al  Government  founded  on  the  broad  basis  of 
Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform.  In  this,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  administration  of  modern  times.  Lord  ^lelbourne  was 
appointed  to  the  most  responsible  department.  The  Home 
Office,  though  its  chief  ranks  first  among  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  is  not  often  coveted  by  Ministers  of  the  highest  mark. 
It  is  generally  best  filled  by  a  country  gentleman  of  good 
sense,  Avith  a  sufficient  aptitude  for  business ;  but  in  1830 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  tumult.  The 
middle  classes  had  organised  associations  for  the  purpose  of 
refonn ;  while  the  labouring  population  were  lifting  their 
hand  against  capital  and  property.  The  pent-up  grievances  of 
long  years  had  suddenly  broken  forth,  and  a  false  step  on  the 
part  of  Government  might  have  caused  an  insurrection.  In 
these  circumstances  Lord  Grey  selected  for  the  ^linister,  to 
Avhose  sagacity  and  prudence  the  safety  of  the  nation  was 
more  immediately  to  be  entrusted,  a  gentleman  who  had  had 
little  experience  of  office,  and  Avhose  reputation  was  rather 
that  of  a  man  of  fashion  than  a  statesman.  But  Lord  Grey’s 
experience  had  taught  him  that  good  sense  was  a  quality  far' 
more  valuable  in  a  ^linister  than  genius  or  eloquence.  The 
history  of  this  country  affords  examples  of  men  of  a  high 
capacity  for  legislation  and  great  power  of  argument,  who 
have  utterly  failed  Avhen  a  practical  question  had  to  be  de- 
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cided,  and  have  shown  a  want  of  judgment  or  discretion  when 
some  point  of  conduct  was  involved.  Lord  Melbourne  had  no 

f)retension  to  eloquence,  nor  was  he  ever  distinguished  as  a 
egislator;  but  if  a  prompt  decision  had  to  be  taken  or  a 
difficulty  had  to  be  met,  there  was  no  man  whose  judgment 
was  more  ready  or  more  sound.  Lord  Melbourne's  first  act 
as  Home  Secretary  was  to  assert  the  ascendency  of  the  law, 
and  to  put  down  attempts  to  obtain  the  redress  of  grievances  by 
violent  or  illegal  means.  It  soon  became  known  that  a  great 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform  was  in  preparation,  and  the 
public  discontent  was  for  the  time  allayed  by  this  understand¬ 
ing.  The  lines  of  the  Bill  were  drawn  by  a  committee 
of  the  Cabinet ;  but  Lords  Melbourne,  Brougham,  and  Althorjt, 
together  with  Lord  John  Russell,  to  whom  the  high  honour 
of  introducing  it  had  been  assigned,  were  consulted  in  every 
stage  of  its  progress.  Upon  the  vital  point  of  the  qualification 
of  the  new  constituency,  Melbourne  wisely  said,  ‘  I  am  for  a 
‘  low  figure.  Unless  we  have  a  large  basis  to  work  upon,  we 
‘  shall  do  nothing.’  Lord  Grey  was  of  the  same  opinion,  as 
were  Lord  Brougham,  Graham,  and  Lord  John.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Lord  Melbourne 
never  pretended  to  be  an  ardent  reformer  like  some  of  his 
colleagues  ;  but  he  saw  that  the  question  did  not  admit  of  a 
half  measure ;  and  that,  if  touched  at  all,  it  must  be  dealt 
with  fully,  broadly,  and  finally.  Some  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  like  many  of  their  friends  in  Parliament  and  the 
country,  recoiled,  half  frightened,  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
change  which  was  proposed ;  but  Lord  Melbourne  never 
faltered  in  his  adherence  to  the  bold  and  sagacious  policy 
which  the  time  and  the  subject  required.  The  temper  of  the 
nation  was  inflamed  to  a  pitch  which  it  had  not  reached  at  any 
former  crisis  of  its  history — not  at  the  Reformation,  not  at  the 
great  Rebellion,  and  certainly  not  at  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
If  the  chiefs  of  the  Government,  daunted  by  the  storm  of  opposi¬ 
tion  which  they  encountered,  or  disheartened  by  the  hesitation  of 
some  of  their  immediate  allies  and  supporters,  had  fallen  back 
upon  a  policy  of  compromise  and  concession,  a  fearful  convulsion 
would  have  followed.  The  choice  lay  between  the  Reform 
Bill  and  revolution. 

The  policy  of  the  Irish  Goveimment  at  this  period  may  be 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  mischief  which  brilliant  talents, 
uncontrolled  by  judgment  and  discretion,  can  accomplish.  The 
Irish  people,  though  cordially  assenting  to  reform,  were  not 
so  vehement  in  the  cause  as  their  English  and  Scotch  com¬ 
patriots.  They  had  griefs  of  their  own  which  they  preferred 
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tt»  the  common  grievances  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They 
complained  that  they  were  treated  more  as  a  dependency  than 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  empire,  that  their  affairs  had  been 
Jieglected,  and  that  the  British  Government  were  incapable  of 
understanding  their  wants.  There  was  some  exaggeration  in 
these  complaints,  but  they  Avere  not  groundless.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  which  English  statesmen  had  found  in  dealing  with  Irish 
troubles  was  to  distinguish  cause  from  effect.  They  put  down 
disorder  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law,  and  took  no  heed  of 
the  wrong  which  had  led  to  the  disorder.  Melbourne,  on  taking 
the  chief  office  in  the  Irish  Government,  had  taken  pains  to 
enquire  into  the  causes  of  Irish  discontent,  and  had  planned  a 
series  of  measures  which  at  least  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  wrongs  and  the  right  to  redress.  He  put  himself  in  frank 
communication  with  the  popular  leaders,  and  thus  obtained  an 
insight  into  Irish  views  which  none  of  his  predecessors  had 
acquired.  But  after  the  brief  interval  during  which  Lord 
F.  L.  Gower  held  the  office.  Lord  Melbourne  was  succeeded  as 
(diief  Secretary  by  a  man  far  his  superior  indeed  in  parlia* 
mentary  power,  but  the  man  least  of  all  fitted  for  such  a  post, 
the  impetuous  and  headstrong  Stanley.  The  plans  of  con¬ 
ciliation  and  redress  which  Lamb  had  prepared  or  meditated 
were  throAvn  aside;  and  without  consulting  the  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant  or  the  Cabinet,  the  new  Chief  Secretary  brought 
forward  a  bill  for  disarming  the  Irish  people.  Lord  Althorp, 
the  leading  Minister  in  the  Commons,  described  it  as  ‘  one  of 
‘  the  most  tyrannical  measures  ’  he  had  ever  heard  proposed  ; 
and  Lord  Melbourne  was  so  indignant  that  he  appealed  to 
Lord  Grey  against  the  violent  and  unprovoked  proceedings  of 
their  subordinate.  The  bill  was  indeed  deprived  of  its  ob 
noxious  clauses  in  its  passage  through  Parliament,  but  the 
Government  sustained  much  damage  in  the  process.  The 
great  family  connexion  of  Stanley,  combined  with  his  un¬ 
rivalled  power  of  debate,  rendered  him  far  too  formidable 
to  be  got  rid  of,  or  even  controlled ;  and  he  continued,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  hints  he  had  received,  to  govern  Ireland 
according  to  the  traditionary  maxims  of  the  Tory  underlings 
in  his  office,  by  whose  congenial  advice,  when  he  condescended 
to  take  advice,  he  was  chiefly  guided.  The  result  of  a  year 
of  such  government  as  this  was  to  render  civil  government 
nearly  impossible.  Lord  .Vnglesey,  the  Viceroy,  writing  to 
an  Irish  nobleman  at  the  beginning  of  1832,  described  the 
country  ‘  as  all  but  in  a  state  of  rebellion,’  and  he  officially 
informed  the  secretary  that  he  could  not  undertake  to  main¬ 
tain  order  in  Ireland  without  an  additional  force  of  twenty 
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tliousand  troops.  At  no  period  since  1798  was  Ireland  worse 
ijfoverned  than  when  the  late  Lord  Derby  held  the  office  of  Irish 
Secretary.  The  government  of  Earl  Grey,  after  carrying 
through Parliaraent,against  unparalleled  difficulties, the  greatest 
work  of  legislation  which  had  been  attempted  since  1688,  was 
nearly  wrecked  upon  an  Irish  question.  The  state  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  so  scandalous  that  a  reforming  administration  was 
bound  to  deal  with  it.  The  overgrown  establishment  was 
accordingly  reduced  by  lopping  off  several  of  the  bishoprics 
and  archbishoprics  with  which  it  was  overdone.  This  was  so 
reasonable  that  it  met  with  little  opposition  in  the  reformed 
Parliament ;  but  when  the  question  arose  as  to  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  surplus  funds,  a  serious  difficulty  arose.  It  Avas 
found  that  men  avIio  had  revolutionised  the  House  of  Commons 
and  were  prepared  to  swamp  the  House  of  Lords  hesitated  to 
apply  to  secular  purposes  a  few  thousand  j)Ounds  Avhich  the 
Church  did  not  want,  and  ought  never  to  have  possessed. 
That  such  men  as  Stanley  and  Graham  should  have  re¬ 
garded  this  as  a  vital  question  is  hardly  intelligible  to  a 
generation  of  Libei’als  who  have  witnessed  the  abolition  of 
the  Irish  Church  and  the  confiscation  of  its  revenues.  But 
Stanley  and  Graham  left  the  Government  rather  than  consent 
to  the  sacrilegious  appropriation  of  Church  property  to  pur¬ 
poses  of  education.  They  were  accompanied  by  Lord  llipon, 
the  late  Prime  ^linister,  a  hybrid  Whig,  and  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  a  Tory  of  the  school  of  Eldon,  who  had  joined  the 
Reform  ^Ministry,  not  from  faith,  but  from  rage  against  the 
party  which  had  betrayed  the  Protestant  cause  by  conceding 
Catholic  emancipation.  This  breach  in  the  Government  had 
been  hardly  repaired  when  it  had  to  encounter  the  shock  of 
another  Irish  question.  The  policy  of  coercion  pursued  by 
the  late  Irish  Secretary  had  brought  the  country  into  such  a 
state  that  it  had  become  necessary  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  that  the  Coercion  Act  should  be  reneAved  for  a 
limited  j)eriod.  It  Avas  proposed,  hoAve\'er,  Avith  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  that  some  of  the  most  oj)pressive 
provisions  of  the  old  Act  should  be  given  up.  An  intimation 
to  this  effect  had  been  imprudently  made  by  ^Ir.  Littleton, 
the  neAv  secretary,  to  O’Connell ;  but  Avhen  the  subject 
came  again  before  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Grey,  Avho  had  been 
persuaded  by  Stanley  that  ‘  Ireland  must  be  taught  to  fear 
‘  before  she  could  be  taught  to  love,’  insisted  on  retaining  one 
obnoxious  clause  AA’hich  his  principal  colleagues  had  agreed  to 
give  up.  The  Avhole  story  connected  Avith  this  transaction  has 
been  already  told  in  former  numbers  of  this  Journal ;  and 
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we  need  now  only  remind  our  readers  that  the  result  of  this 
unfortunate  misunderstanding  was  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Grey. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  critical  period  in  the  public  life 
of  Lord  Melbourne.  It  would  have  been  an  ignominious  end 
for  the  great  Ministry  of  Reform  to  have  fallen  to  pieces  from 
internal  dissension,  when  the  country  was  expecting,  and  Par¬ 
liament  was  prepared  to  carry,  measures  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  The  venerable  chief  himself,  though  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  retire,  would  hardly  have  discharged  his 
duty  had  he  quitted  the  Government  Avithout  designating  his 
successor.  His  choice,  indeed,  was  limited.  Mr.  Stanley,  who 
had  been  named  by  Lord  Melbourne,  in  a  remarkable  con¬ 
versation  which  he  is  said  to  have  had  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  as 
the  next  Prime  Minister,  had  separated  himself  from  the 
political  fortunes  of  the  Whigs.  Sir  James  Graham  Avas  gone 
also.  Lord  Althorp  had  resigned,  and  the  Chancellor,  who 
in  ability  and  varied  knowledge  far  exceeded  all  his  colleagues, 
if  not  all  his  contemporaries,  was  out  of  tlie  question.  The 
choice  Avas  therefore  narroAved  almost  by  necessity  to  Lord 
Melbourne.  The  king,  however,  thought  this  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  uniting  the  two  great  parties,  and  combining 
in  his  councils  the  most  capable  men  iu  Parliament.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Avere 
mentioned  by  llis  Majesty  as  the  principal  persons  Avith  Avhom 
Lord  Grey’s  successor  Avas  desired  to  place  himself  iu  communi¬ 
cation.  If  such  a  plan  had  been  feasible,  no  man  Avas  more 
titted  to  carry  it  into  effect  than  Loi’d  Melbourne.  His  attach¬ 
ment  to  Whig  principles,  as  Ave  have  seen,  Avas  not  very  strict ; 
and  he  adhered  to  the  Liberal  party  less  from  taste  and 
sympathy  than  from  a  sagacious  perception  that  the  country 
must  in  future  be  governed  by  liberal  ideas.  An  alliance 
Avith  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  party  so  soon  after  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  must  have  proved  more  fatal  to  the  Whigs 
than  the  coalition  of  1784.  It  Avould  have  been  considered 
throughout  the  land  as  a  betrayal  of  the  Reformers,  and 
Avould  have  ruined  the  best  of  all  causes  by  throwing  it  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  violent  party  Avhich  had  for  years  kept  it 
in  disrepute.  Lord  iMelbourne,  though  not  an  ardent  reformer, 
Avas  a  man  of  honour  and  a  man  of  sense,  and  in  neither 
capacity  could  he  feel  justified  ou  the  morroAv  of  the  Reform 
Act,  Avith  a  decided  party  majority  at  his  command,  in  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  Ministry  of  compromise.  In  a  long 
and  not  very  well  drawn  paper,  he  explained  to  the  king  the 
reasons  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  instrii- 
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mental  in  carrying  out  Ilis  Majesty’s  wishes.  In  fact,  the 
answer  to  the  king’s  commission  was  contained  in  a  single 
paragraph  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  reply. 

‘  The  distinguished  individuals  enumerated  by  your  ]\tajesty,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ^Ir.  Stanley,  have  all  and  each 
of  diem  recently  expressed  not  only  general  want  of  confidence  in  your 
Majesty’s  Government,  but  the  strongest  objections,  founded  upon 
principle,  to  measures  of  great  importance  either  introduced  into  Par¬ 
liament,  or  adopted  by  l  irtue  of  your  Majesty’s  prerogative ;  to  the 
bill  for  the  better  collection  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  commission 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  religion  in  that  country.  Both  these 
measures,  particularly  the  last,  Viscovint  IMelbourne  considers  vital  and 
essential  in  the  present  sfaite  of  public  feeling  and  opinion.  Would  it 
be  then  fair  in  Viscount  Melbourne  to  offer  to  these  distinguished  indi¬ 
viduals  the  appearance  of  a  negotiation  in  which  Viscount  Melbourne 
would  have  everything  to  demand  and  nothing  to  concede  ?  ’ 

These  reasons  were  unanswerable,  and  left  the  king  no  choice 
but  to  send  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  to  allow  Lord 
Melbourne  to  form  his  own  administration.  The  former  alter¬ 
native  was  hopeless ;  and  in  a  few  days  His  Majesty  gave  his 
assent  to  a  Cabinet  of  sixteen  members  exclusively  composed 
of  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  comprising  every  man 
of  note  in  that  wide  connexion.  It  was  in  point  of  numbers 
the  largest  administration  that  had  ever  been  formed,  and  it 
was  the  first  administration  free  from  any  infusion  of  the  Tory 
element  which  had  been  formed  since  the  Revolution.  The 
Premier  himself,  indeed.  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Grant  had 
held  office  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  they  had  long 
since  been  separated  from  the  councils  of  the  Opposition. 
The  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Sir 
John  Hobhouse,  who  would  have  been  described  as  a  Radical, 
w’ere  pure  Whigs.  ^Vith  a  government  thus  constituted, 
and  supported  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  long  and  prosperous  career  of  administration 
might  have  been  anticipated.  But  among  all  the  uncertainties 
of  human  affairs  there  is  nothing  more  uncertain  than  the 
tenure  of  an  English  Ministry,  For  a  time  everything  went 
smoothly.  The  prorogation  of  Parliament  a  few  days  after 
the  change  of  Government  gave  the  new  Ministers  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  recess  to  prepare  their  measures.  Meantime 
a  policy  of  conciliation  was  adopted  towards  Ireland.  The 
Coercion  Bill  was  passed  without  the  obnoxious  clauses  which 
Lord  Grey  thought  so  indispensable ;  a  Catholic  barrister,  who 
was  likewise  a  prominent  member  of  the  popular  party,  was 
named  law  officer.  The  first  vacant  garter  was  given  to  the 
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Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  head  of  the  English  Catholics.  The 
Irish  agitators,  instead  of  being  prosecuted,  were  consulted  on 
jmblic  atlairs ;  and  with  a  view  of  bringing  Irish  business 
inoi’e  innuediately  under  his  notice,  the  Premier  had  appointed 
his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Duncannon,  to  the  Home  Office. 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  August  15,  and  on  November  10 
Lord  Althorp  was  removed  from  the  post  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchecpier,  and  from  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  the  death  of  his  father.  Lord  Si)encer.  The  loss  of  a 
colleague  who,  from  his  position,  was  hardly  of  less  import¬ 
ance  than  the  Pi’emier,  and  w'ho  had  personally  enjoyed  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  the  confidence  of  Parliament  and  the 
country,  was  no  doubt  serious,  and  might  have  been  fatal  had 
it  been  produced  by  a  political  cause.  But  resulting  as  it  did 
from  an  event  which  had  been  long  foreseen,  neither  Lord 
Althorp’s  removal  from  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  the 
resignation  of  his  place  in  the  Cabinet  which  followed,  were 
irrej)arable  losses.  There  was  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in 
finding  a  successor  to  Lord  Althorp,  and  more  than  one  eligible 
candidate  was  in  fact  named.  It  is  true  that,  while  giving  His 
Majesty  the  ojttion  of  forming  new  arrangements.  Lord  Mel- 
bourtie  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  admini¬ 
stration,  and  his  readiness  to  submit  proposals  for  filling  up 
the  vacancies  occasioned  by  circumstances  beyond  his  control ; 
and  on  the  termination  of  the  audience  Lord  Melbourne  was 
under  the  impression  that  no  change  of  Ministry  was  contem¬ 
plated.  But  the  king  would  not,  or  was  not  permitted  to,  let  the 
opportunity  slip.  The  next  day  he  placed  in  the  Minister’s 
hands  a  j)aper,  the  purport  of  which  could  not  be  misunderstood. 
It  simi»ly  stated  that  His  Majesty  was  informed  that  the  loss 
of  Lord  Althorp  would  deprive  the  Ministry  of  the  confidence 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  as  they  were  already  in  that  con¬ 
dition  as  regardc<l  the  House  of  Peers,  it  had  become  necessary 
to  place  the  conduct  of  att’airs  iu  other  bauds.  This  dismissal 
was  aggravated,  rather  than  softened,  in  the  estimation  of 
Lord  Melbourne  by  the  offer  to  himself  of  an  earldom  and 
the  garter.  He  briefly  declined  these  honours  ;  but  indignant 
as  he  was,  the  loyalty  of  his  nature  iirompted  him  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  his  ill-advised  sovereign  on  the  rash  step  which 
Ilis  ^lajesty  was  about  to  take.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
was  not  the  smallest  foundation  for  su])posiug  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  likely  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  that  a  dissolution  would  materially  alter  the 
balance  of  parties.  1'he  king  was  deaf  to  all  these  reasons, 
and  closed  the  interview  by  saying  that  he  had  made  up  his 
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mind  to  send  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  only  member 
of  the  late  Government  immediately  accessible  was  Lord  Lynd- 
luirst,  and  with  him  the  duke  put  himself  in  communication.  A 
messenger  was  despatched  in  search  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was 
travelling  on  the  Continent,  but  nobody  knew  where.  These 
facts  sufficiently  dis])rove  (an  opinion  expressed  l)y  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston)  that  the  whole  thing  had  been  preconcerted  between 
the  Court  and  the  Tory  leaders.  In  fact  there  had  never  been 
a  Ministry,  if  Ministry  it  could  be  called,  which  took  office 
under  such  circumstances.  Lord  Lyndhurst  accej>ted  the 
(ireat  Seal,  and  the  duke  united  in  his  person  the  offices  of 
First  Loi’d  of  the  Treasury  and  the  three  Secretaries  of 
State.  Every  other  appointment  was  ])ostponed  until  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  whom  the  duke  provisionally 
held  office.  Thus  it  happened  that  for  a  considerable  ])eriod 
several  of  the  great  offices  of  State  were  held  by  one  person, 
and  the  ])ublic  service  was  conducted  during  this  interval 
without  any  responsible  head  to  many  of  the  de))artments. 
This  unseemly  and  unconstitutional  state  of  things  was  caused 
by  the  indecent  imj)atience  of  the  Court  to  get  rid  of  the 
AVhigs,  for,  according  to  all  i)recedent,  the  outgoing  Ministry 
should  have  retained  office  until  their  successors  were  aj)- 
pointed. 

The  dismissal  of  the  ISIinistry  did  not  give  rise  to  that 
burst  of  ])opular  indignation  which  some  had  hoped  and  an¬ 
ticipated.  By  the  more  ardent  reformers  it  w'as  attributed 
to  a. want  of  zeal  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  late  Premier; 
and  the  querulous  murmurs  of  the  party  were  drowned  in  the 
vociferous  assertions  of  the  Tories — or  the  (Conservatives  as 
they  now  called  themselves — that  a  reaction  had  set  in.  In  a 
certain  sense  this  was  true.  It  was  impossible  that  the  public 
mind  could  have  been  kept  at  the  point  of  tension  which  it 
had  attained  in  18.31-2 ;  but  though  excitement  had  sub¬ 
sided,  and  the  volatile  elements  of  popularity  which  sw’elled 
the  clamour  for  reform  had  evaporated,  there  remained  a  large 
majority  of  the  nation  for  reform,  although  not  agreed  as  to 
measures.  In  answering  an  address  from  his  friends  at  home, 
Lord  Melbourne  said  : — 

‘  You  are  all  doubtless  aware  that  a  controversy  has  lately  been 
carried  on  between  men  of  great  eminence  and  weight  in  the  country 
upon  the  subject  of  the  progress  of  reformation,  whether  it  should  be 
slow  or  fast,  whether  much  or  little  should  be  proposed  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament.  I  can  only  say  for  myself,  that — 1  know  not 
whether  it  should  have  been  considen-d  much,  or  whether  it  should 
have  been  considered  little— I  should  have  been  for  bringing  forward 
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as  much  as  was  sufficient,  as  much  as  would  have  remedied  the  moat 
pressing  evils,  as  much  as  could  have  been  digested  and  matured,  as 
much  as  under  the  circumstances  it  could  be  considered  safe,  prudent, 
and  practicable  to  effect.’ 

And  a  few  days  later,  in  replying  to  an  address  from  Derby, 
he  adverted  to 

‘  the  cau.ses  of  the  late  events.  You  will  not  consider  me  as  em¬ 
ploying  the  language  of  complaint  and  discontent,  but  rather  that  of 
friendly  admonition  and  advice,  if  I  enumerate  amongst  them  the 
want  ot'  confidence  wliich  has  often  been  expressed  in  quai-ters  from 
which  we  expected  support, — the  strong  condemnation  which  has  been 
pronounced  upon  some  of  our  measures,  which  I  conceive  to  have 
been  absolutely'  necessary, — the  violent  and  .subversive  opinions  which 
have  been  declared,  and  particularly  the  bitter  ho.stility  and  ulterior 
designs  against  the  Established  Church,  which  have  been  openly 
avowed  by  sevenil  classes  and  bodies  of  the  Dis.«enters.  When  I 
mention  this  la.st  opinion,  I  beg  leave  to  .say  that  I  do  not  condemn 
those  who  conscientiously  entertain  it.  It  is  not  my  opinion ;  but  I 
mention  it  now  witli  reference  to  its  actual  effect  upon  the  course  of 
public  affairs.  These  sentiments  and  this  conduct  occasioned  great 
alarm  in  high  and  powerful  quarters;  they  terrified  the  timid,  they 
repelled  from  us  the  wavering,  they  rallied  men  around  the  institutions 
which  they  conceived  to  be  attacked,  and  they  gave  life,  .spirit,  and 
courage  to  our  political  atlversjiries,  who,  you  will  recollect,  after  all, 
form  a  very  large  and  ])owerful  party'  in  this  country — a  party' powerful 
in  number,  powerful  in  property',  powerful  in  rank  and  station,  and 
allow  me  to  add,  a  party  of  a  very  decided,  tenacious,  unyielding,  and 
uncf)mpromising  character.’ 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  arriving  in  London,  found  himself  so 
far  committed  during  his  absence,  that  he  had  no  option  but 
to  undertake  the  charge  which  the  ill-advised  action  of  the 
Court  had  forced  upon  him.  He  applied  in  the  first  instance 
to  Mr.  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham  for  assistance,  but 
these  eminent  persons  w'ould  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
desperate  adventure.  There  was  then  no  alternative  but  to 
seek  for  colleagues  in  the  old  Tory  party,  and  it  was,  there¬ 
fore,  with  a  Cabinet  of  the  Addington  and  Perceval  type, 
that  the  Conservative  chief  appealed  to  the  country.  The 
dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place  on  December  30.  In  a 
few  day's  the  conte.st  Avas  decided.  The  Liberals  made  a  strong 
effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  reaction,  and  they  were  not  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ;  but  the  Conservatives,  though  beaten,  had  shown  that 
they  were  still  formidable  opponents.  Fighting  under  every 
disadvantage,  they  nevertheless  dealt  a  Aveighty'  bloAv  to  the 
reformers.  From  a  commanding  majority  of  tAvo-thirds  of  the 
Jlouse  of  Commons,  the  Liberals  Avere  reduced  to  a  margin  of 
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some  five-and-twenty  or  thirty.  Such  a  result,  though  decisive 
for  the  moment,  was  not  very  encouraging  for  the  future ;  and 
it  seemed  probable  that  a  powerful  and  united  minority,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Court,  and.  inured  to  office,  would  ere  long  pre¬ 
vail  over  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  various  political  creeds, 
hastily  organised,  and  without  experienced  leaders.  AVe  need 
not  dwell  on  the  well-known  details  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  short 
Administration.  Though  beaten  by  a  majority  of  seven  on  the 
division  for  the  Speakershij),  it  was  not  until  April  7,  when 
Lord  .John  Russell’s  motion  to  appropriate  the  sui'plus  funds 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
seven,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  satisfied  that  the  contest  could 
no  longer  be  continued.  On  the  following  day  he  resigned,  and 
the  king  sent  for  Lords  Grey,  Lansdowne,  and  Melbourne, 
lie  recurred  to  his  favourite  proposal  of  a  coalition ;  but  on 
being  distinctly  told  that  such  an  arrangement  was  inn)ossil)le. 
His  Majesty  decided,  after  some  hesitation,  on  once  more 
placing  himself  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Melbourne. 
It  was  not  without  hesitation  and  misgiving  that  Melbourne 
undertook  the  task.  Lord  Grey  Avas  immovable  in  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  decline  official  responsibility  in  any  form.  Rut, 
Avith  one  notable  exception,  the  new  Ministry  was  composed 
of  the  same  members  as  the  Ministry  of  the  preceding 
.Tidy,  omitting  Lord  Spencer,  Avho  had  retired  from  jniblic 
life,  Mr.  Abercromby,  who  Avas  Speaker,  and  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  Avho  became  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

AV'e  are  Avholly  unable  to  understand  Avhy  Lord  AA’^ellesley 
was  not  invited  to  resume  the  viceroyalty.  It  Avas  true  that 
AVellesley  in  a  letter  to  the  Premier,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
exjiressed  in  a  former  official  despatch,  with  the  view  of  pro[)i- 
tiating  the  popular  leaders,  had  recommended  the  omission  of 
certain  clauses  in  the  Coercion  Rill.  The  purport  of  this 
letter  had  been  rashly  communicated  to  O’Connell  by  the  Chief 
Secretary.  The  consetiuence  Avas  the  resignation  o^  Lord 
Althorj)  and  Lord  Grey.  Rut  it  Avas  not  the  confidential  letter 
of  the  viceroy  Avhich  led  to  this  result.  Nor  Avas  Lord  AVel- 
lesley  justly  chargeable  Avith  Instability  of  purpose  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  It  Avas  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Littleton  and  Lord  Rrougham 
that  he  modified  his  vicAvs  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  obnoxious 
clauses  in  the  Coercion  Rill.  On  the  same  day,  .June  19,  he 
received  letters  from  his  secretary  and  the  Chancellor  in  the 
same  sense.  Lord  Rrougham’s  letter  is  before  us,  and  Ave 
quote  the  part  of  it  Avhich  relates  to  this  affair.  The  passages 
in  italics  are  underscoreu  in  the  original : — 

‘  One  thing  1  do  very  seriously  request  your  best  consideration  o". 
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Can’t  we  do  Ireland  with  the  Coercion  Bill  without  the  Meetings 
Clauses  ?  The  real  use  and  pith  of  the  Bill  is  the  Insurrection  part — 
sunrise  and  sunset,  &c.  Then  if  we  get  that  through,  and  even  in  a 
more  efficient  Ibrm,  if  we  can  propose  anything  more  efficient,  we 
shall  surely  get  all  we  can  want.  Now  I  know  that  Dan  O’C.  will 
support  such  a  reduced  bill,  and  even  heartily,  and  that  he  will  be 
gained  over  thereby,  and  cease  to  trouble.  Pray  do  well  consider  this, 
and,  without  saying  I  asked  you  so  to  do,  write  to  Lord  M.  your  full 
opinion.  I  will  answer  for  it  pacifying  Ireland,  and  placing  you  on  a 
pinnacle.’ 

On  June  30,  a  week  after  Lord  Wellesley’s  letter  had  been 
read  to  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Melbourne  writes  to  him : — 

‘  I  greatly  condemn  myself  that,  through  indolence  and  negligence,  1 
did  not  keep  your  Excellency  better  informed  of  the  actual  state  of 
feeling  here.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man,  however  great  his  natural 
j<enetration  and  his  experience,  to  conjecture  how  opinions  are  tending 
and  passions  working  in  another  country.’ 

More  to  the  same  effect  follows.  On  August  23,  after  his 
accession  to  the  premiership.  Lord  Melbourne  writes  to  the 
viceroy  in  reference  to  the  Irish  measures  for  the  ensuing 
session : — 

‘  I  cannot  help  expressing  sincerely  the  expectation  I  entertain  of 
the  nuiterial  assistance  which  will  be  afforded  by  the  application  of 
your  Excellency’s  powerful  and  comprehensive  understanding  to  a 
subject  in  every  way  worthy  of  it.  If  you  can  devise  the  means  of 
solving  this  problem,  you  will  achieve  a  great  labour  and  acquire  great 
glory  ;  and  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  ilattery,  when  I  siiy  that  in  my 
conscience  1  believe  there  is  no  man  alive  more  equal  to  such  a 
work,  and  more  capable  of  effecting  it,  than  your  Excellency.’ 

In  pursuance  of  instructions  thus  conveyed.  Lord  Wellesley, 
in  concert  with  Lord  Duncannon,  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr. 
Littleton,  the  Irish  (Jiancellor,  and  the  law  officers,  framed  a 
series  of  measures,  some  of  which  passed  into  law,  and  formed 
the  basis  in  no  small  degree  of  Melbourne’s  reputation  as  a 
statesman  ;  and  yet,  on  his  return  to  power  within  a  year  after 
these  transactions,  Lord  Melbourne  made  no  offer  of  the  vice- 
royalty  to  Lord  Wellesley,  assigning  as  his  reason  that 
‘  Lord  Wellesley  wrote  an  imprudent  letter  to  Lord  Grey  on 
‘  June  21,  1834,  and  that  from  that  moment  he  [Lord  Mel- 
•  bourne]  had  resolved  that,  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the 
‘  government  of  Ireland,  there  should  be  a  general  sweep.’  In 
justice  to  the  memory'  of  a  great  man  who  was  most  unworthily 
treated,  we  deem  it  right  to  record  these  facts,  which  certainly 
do  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Melbourne. 

One  member  of  the  late  Cabinet  was  by  common  consent 
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excluded.  In  genius,  learning,  eloquence,  it  was  agreed 
that  none  of  the  Ministry,  able  and  accomplished  as  many 
of  them  were,  could  stand  a  moment’s  comparison  with  their 
rejected  colleague.  But  it  was  felt  impossible  that  the  Great 
Seal  should  be  again  entrusted  to  Lord  Brougham.  In  the 
Prime  Minister’s  own  words,  ‘  if  left  out,  he  would  indeed 
‘  be  dangerous ;  but  if  taken  in,  he  would  simply  be  destruc- 
‘  tive.  We  may  have  little  chance  of  being  able  to  go  on 
‘  wthout  him ;  but  to  go  on  with  him  would  be  impossible.’ 
No  disgraceful  imputation  rested  on  the  name  of  the  late 
Chancellor  ;  but  his  faults,  arising  from  excessive  energy  and 
activity  of  mind,  were  incompatible  with  the  discretion  and 
reserve  demanded  from  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  While  freely 
interfering  with  the  business  of  other  departments.  Lord 
Brougham  seldom  consulted  the  Cabinet  or  the  head  of  the 
Government  about  his  own  measures ;  and  both  in  public  and 
private  indulged  in  a  license  of  speech  which  sometimes  seri¬ 
ously  embai’rassed  the  Government  and  exposed  himself  to 
ridicule  and  contempt.  During  the  recent  recess  of  Parliament 
the  Chancellor  had  gone  about  the  country  attending  public 
dinners  and  meetings,  and  making  speeches  to  which  his  friends 
and  the  friends  of  the  Government  listened  with  pain  and 
mortification.  The  indecorous  freedom  with  which  he  had 
used  the  king’s  name  at  some  of  these  motley  gatherings  had 
been  so  much  I’esented  by  His  ^lajesty,  that  for  this  reason 
alone  it  was  hardly  possible  that  the  Great  Seal  should  be 
restored  to  the  hands  of  Lord  Brougham.  Mr.  Torrens  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  the  interview  in  which  the  Prime 
Minister  broke  this  unexpected  intelligence  to  his  old  friend. 
After  many  professions  on  both  sides  by  which  neither  was 
deceived.  Brougham  was  pacified  by  the  assurance  that  if  he 
was  not  to  have  the  Great  Seal,  no  other  Chancellor  was  to  be 
appointed ;  and  at  length  he  ai)pears  to  have  been  even  recon¬ 
ciled  to  his  exclusion  from  office  by  the  prospect  of  assuming 
the  part  of  patron  of  the  Government  and  arbiter  of  its  fate, 
until  the  day  came  when  he  should  return  to  office  with  greater 
power  than  before.  But  that  day  never  came.  At  an  age 
when  little  past  his  prime,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  faculties, 
Lord  Brougham’s  official  career  was  closed,  nor  did  he  ever 
again  take  a  ruling  part  in  public  life.  But  he  had  already 
done  enough  to  establish  an  enduring  fame.  Without  dispa¬ 
raging  the  services  of  Wilberforce,  Clarkson, or  Pitt,  Brougham 
did  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries  to 
abolish  the  slave-trade.  He  was  the  first  reformer  of  the  law 
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on  a  great  and  comprehensive  scale.  lie  did  more  for  the 
education  of  the  people  than  any  man  before  or  since.  With 
all  his  eccentricities,  Lord  Brougham  was  ever  true  to  his 
principles.  lie  retained  or  recovered  the  esteem  if  not  the 
confidence  of  Lord  Grey ;  and  even  Lord  Melbourne,  though 
he  would  not  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  him,  and  had  to 
bear  the  full  brunt  of  his  attacks  in  the  House  of  Lords,  con¬ 
tinued  to  regard  him  as  a  private  friend,  and  gave  him  the 
last  proof  of  confidence  and  affection  by  naming  him  as  one 
of  his  executors. 

The  omission  of  Lord  Brougham  was  not  the  only  difficulty 
with  which  the  Minister  had  to  deal  in  the  reconstruction  of 
his  government.  The  English  constituencies  were  so  nearly 
balanced,  that  a  majority  in  the  Commons  could  not  be  counted 
on  without  the  support  of  the  Irish  Catholic  party ;  and  the 
Irish  party  rcciuired  an  earnest  of  Whig  sincerity  in  the  ad¬ 
mission  to  office  of  some  of  their  number.  O’Connell  himself 
expected,  and  it  seems  had  been  taught  to  expect,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Attorney-General  for  Ireland.  But  an  official  connexion 
with  the  Irish  agitators  would  alienate  from  the  Ministry  at  least 
as  many  of  the  English  adherents  as  they  would  gain  from 
the  Catholic  party.  Lord  Lansdowne  mentions,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Torrens  many  years  after,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville, 
one  of  his  oldest  friends,  refused  to  go  to  Lansdowne  House, 
lest  he  should  incur  the  risk  of  meeting  O’Connell.  A 
similar  feeling  had  influenced  Sir  James  Gi’aham  in  separating 
himself  from  the  Liberal  i)arty.  It  became  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  inform  O’Connell  that  his  expectations  could  not  be 
reillised.  By  the  tact  and  discretion  of  Mr.  Ellice,  who  under¬ 
took  this  delicate  mission,  the  great  agitator  was  appeased,  and 
at  a  meeting  which  soon  after  took  place  at  Lichfield  House  be¬ 
tween  some  members  of  the  Government  and  the  Irish  leaders, 
an  understanding  was  arrived  at  by  which  the  support  of  the 
latter  was  conciliated.  On  his  first  appearance  in  the  House 
of  Lords  after  the  formation  of  the  Government,  the  Prime 
Minister  was  sharply  questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
pact  by  which  the  alliance  of  a  gentleman  pledged  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  and  to  the  subversion  of  the  House  of  Lords 
had  been  obtained.  Lord  Melbourne  shortly  replied  to  these 
enquiries  that  he  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  O’Connell’s  views, 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  to  be  supported  by  that 
gentleman  or  not,  and  that  he  made  no  terms  with  him  what¬ 
ever.  All  this  was  of  course  literally  true ;  but  shortly  after 
O’Connell  with  his  sons  and  his  following  crossed  the  floor  and 
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(ook  their  seats  on  the  ministerial  benches,  which  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy  during  the  existence  of  the  Melbourne 
Administration. 

When  the  parliamentary  difficulties  attending  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministry  had  been  surmounted,  there  remained 
the  hostility  of  the  Court.  The  king  dul  not  affect  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  disappointment  and  annoyance  at  having  to  take 
back  the  Ministers  whom  he  had  so  unceremoniously  dis¬ 
missed  a  few  months  before,  and  this  feeling  found  vent  in 
language  which  it  was  difficult  for  men  of  spirit  to  endure. 
He  frequently  abused  the  Ministers  who  had  occasion  to  take 
his  pleasure,  and  he  swore  at  Lord  Gosford  on  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  (lOvernor-General  of  Canada.  Having  taken  it  into 
his  head  that  llussia  was  going  to  make  war  on  this  country, 
he  insisted  on  the  militia  being  embodied,  and  made  a  violent 
speech  at  the  I’rivy  Council  when  his  assent  was  formally  re¬ 
quired  to  a  reduction  of  the  militia  staff  upon  which  the 
Government  had  determined.  Lord  Melbourne  was  sometimes 
much  angered  at  these  ebullitions,  but  his  good  sense  ])ut  up 
with  them,  though  he  never  sought  to  conciliate  the  king  by 
yielding  a  point  to  his  whims  or  [)rejudices.  The  opposition 
of  the  Ilouseof  Lords  gave  the  Ministry  far  more  trouble  than 
the  animosity  of  the  Court.  Under  the  guidance  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  the  peers  set  themselves  to  oppose  and  thwart 
every  measure  of  importance  proposed  by  the  Government. 
The  Irish  Tithe  Hill,  which  remedied  the  most  flagrant  abuses 
of  the  Church,  and  embodied  the  ])rinciple  of  aj)j)ropriation, 
was  rejected  without  discrimination.  The  bill  for  extending 
to  the  municipal  bodies  the  principle  of  reform  which  had  been 
applied  to  I’arliament,  and  which  had  passed  the  Commons 
with  the  concurrence  of  Sir  Robert  I’eel,  was  mutilated  in  its 
essential  parts.  The  crack-brained  Wctherell  was  allowed  to 
argue  at  the  bar  of  the  House  for  twelve  hours,  and  witnesses 
were  admitted  to  prove  that  close  elections  and  irresponsible 
aldermen  were  best  fitted  for  the  j)urposcs  of  local  government 
and  the  administration  of  corporate  revenues.  The  bill  was 
modified  in  accordance  with  these  views,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst 
succeeded  in  carrying  his  amendments  by  large  majorities. 
When  the  reckless  ])eer  was  remonstrated  with  on  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  reminded  that  his  coadjutor  in  the  Lower  House 
had  agreed  to  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill,  he  replied :  ‘  Heel ! 

‘  what  is  Peel  to  me  ?  Damn  Peel !  ’  Great  indignation  was 
manifested  at  these  proceedings,  and  loud  demands  ai’ose  from 
every  part  of  the  country  for  the  reform  or  abolition  of  an 
assembly  which  seemed  bent  on  obstructing  the  jwogress  of 
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reform,  and  setting  at  nought  the  will  of  the  jtopular  branch 
of  the  Legislature.  The  Prime  Minister,  with  a  wise  regard 
to  the  safety  of  constitutional  government,  sought  to  allay 
these  heats,  and  by  his  influence  and  authority  he  persuaded 
his  party  to  adopt  moderate  counsels.  The  Tories,  on  the 
other  hand,  became  alarmed,  and  the  result  was  a  compromise 
by  which  a  substantial  measure  of  municipal  reform  w’as  at 
length  secured. 

Thus  far  the  exulting  anticipations  of  the  Tories  and  the 
despondent  apprehensions  of  the  Liberals,  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  Ministry,  had  not  been  realised.  Though  still  beset 
with  ditticulties,  the  Government  w'as  improving  its  position ; 
and  this  result  was  owing  to  the  firmness  and  skill  with 
which  they  had  trodden  the  thorny  path  of  progress  and  re¬ 
form.  Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  they  had  to  contend 
wath  was  the  pressure  of  the  ardent  reformers,  Avho  insisted 
on  a  more  rapid  progress  and  a  more  radical  reform  than 
the  Ministry  were  disjwsed  to  attempt.  Put  the  policy  of 
Lord  Durham  and  his  followers  would  not  only  have  been 
impracticable  in  a  nearly  balanced  state  of  parties,  but,  by 
alienating  from  the  Government  a  large  and  respectable 
section  of  moderate  opinions,  would  have  stopped  the  course 
of  reform,  and  restored  the  Tories  to  power  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  conservative  bias  of  the  English  people,  though 
sometimes  suspended,  has  always  returned  after  a  season  of 
change ;  find  the  success  of  a  ministry  in  modem  times  is 
measured  by  their  observation  of  these  varying  moods.  It 
was  well  for  the  fortunes  of  lleform  at  this  critical  period, 
that  they  were  guided  by  a  statesman  of  cool  and  cautious 
temperament.  The  sensible  and  reflecting  members  of  the 
Ofiposition,  wflio  were  gradually  departing  from  the  obsolete 
doctrines  of  their  party,  felt  that  the  institutions  of  the  country 
were  not  seriously  imperilled  by  a  moderate  concession  to  the 
necessities  of  the  times ;  and  even  the  sincere  believers  in 
democratic  principles,  though  they  sometimes  railed  and 
fretted  at  the  MTiigs,  were  not  blind  to  the  obvious  dangers 
to  the  cause  of  a  precipitate  course  of  action.  Thus  the 
(iovernment  gradually  gained  strength,  and  before  they  had 
been  a  year  in  office  their  majority  in  the  Commons  had  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  Lords  were  more  disjfosed  to  listen  to  reason. 

A  minor  perplexity,  but  one  which  nevertheless  gave  the 
I’rcmier  much  trouble,  was  the  appointment  of  a  Chancellor. 
The  Great  Seal  could  not  be  perpetually  in  commission.  Lord 
llrougham  had  hitherto  given  his  powerful  support  to  the 
-Ministry,  in  the  confident  belief  that  his  return  to  office  was 
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only  a  question  of  time,  but  the  objections  to  him  were  still 
considered  insuperable ;  and  among  the  Whig  lawyers  of 
sufficient  eminence  for  the  i)Ost,  there  was  none  who  could 
compete  with  the  great  orator  who  was  to  be  set  aside.  The 
Attorney-General,  Sir  John  Campbell,  however,  preferred  his 
claim,  and  was  with  difficulty  satistied  by  a  peerage  for  his 
wife  and  the  promise  of  future  preferment,  liickersteth  was 
strongly  recommended  by  Sir  John  ilobhouse  and  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  but  an  unlucky  phrase  disclosed  the 
shallowness  of  his  ])rctensions.  In  a  conversation  Avith  Loi’d 
Melbourne,  who  pointed  out  the  difficulty  which  a  man  untried 
in  Parliament  would  have  to  encounter,  the  chancery  lawyer 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  ‘  he  did  not  consider  Brougham  a 
‘  very  formidable  antagonist.’  ‘I  do,’  was  the  dry  response, 
and  Mr.  Bickersteth’s  chance  of  holding  the  Great  Seal  was 
at  an  end.  At  length  the  plunge  was  made,  and  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Pepys,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  whose  professional 
qualifications  were  unexceptionable,  Avas  promoted  to  the  avooI- 
sack ;  and,  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Bickei'steth  Avas  apj)olnted  Master  of  the  Bolls,  Avith  a  peerage. 
Lord  Melbourne’s  opinion  of  the  neAv  Iuav  lord  Avas  fully 
justified.  It  Avas  soon  admitted  that  Lord  Laiigdale  must  be 
added  to  the  long  list  of  clever  and  promising  men  who,  in 
Parliament,  have  ])roved  utter  failures.  The  Chancellor,  on 
the  other  hand,  fulfilled  the  hopes  if  not  the  expectations  of  his 
colleagues.  Lord  Cottenham’s  great  authority  as  an  Equity 
judge  Avas  sustained  by  the  prudence  and  good  sense  of  his 
conduct  in  the  House  of  Lords.  ‘  Plunkett  asked  the  Premier 
‘  how  he  got  on  Avith  his  new  Chancellor.  “Oh,  capitally;  I’m 
like  a  man  Avho  has  broken  for  good  Avith  a  termagant  mis- 
‘  “  tress,  and  married  the  best  of  cooks.”  ’  But  the  indignation 
of  Brougham  Avas  uoav  to  be  encountered,  and  it  burst  in  a 
storm  upon  the  head  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Charges  of 
treachery  and  falsehood  Avere  Avildly  Hung  at  the  most 
generous  and  candid  of  public  men.  They  Avere  repelled 
Avith  scorn,  and  an  angry  correspondence  ensued.  A  public 
explosion  of  Avrath  AV’as  fully  expected  from  one  Avhose  impulses 
kncAv  no  restraint.  But  this  scandal  Avas  happily  averted ; 
before  Pai’liament  assembled,  the  fury  of  the  Avronged  and 
disappointed  statesman  sank  into  deep  dejection.  He  did  not 
take  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  session,  nor 
could  all  the  taunts  of  the  Tory  press  draAV  him  I'rom  his 
seclusion.  But  the  anger  of  great  men  is  seldom  permanent. 
Melbourne  and  Brougham  gradually  resumed  their  inter¬ 
course;  and  after  a  lapse  of  years  the  friends  agreed  to 
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destroy  the  corresjwndence  which  contained  the  record  of  a 
breach  which  had  been  long  since  repaired. 

The  position  of  the  ^linistry  was  materially  strengthened 
during  the  session  of  1836.  A  well-contrived  Budget  inspired 
confidence  in  their  administrative  capacity ;  and  the  reduction 
of  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  from  fourpence  to  a  penny 
was  justly  regarded  as  an  imj)ortant  measure  of  economical  and 
social  reform.  The  Irish  Tithe  Bill  was  again  brought  for¬ 
ward,  but  again  failed  in  consequence  of  the  continued  refusal 
of  the  Lttrds  to  agree  to  the  appropriation  clause.  The  Irish 
Corporation  Bill,  framed  on  the  lines  of  the  English  Act,  and 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  eighty- 
six,  was  likewise  defeated.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  the 
Lords  must  ultimately  be  worsted  in  this  conflict  with  the 
reformed  branch  of  the  Legislature ;  and  the  patience  of  the 
Government  depi-ived  them  of  the  sympathy  which  they  sought 
in  defending  what  they  called  their  independence  from  the 
dictation  of  the  Lower  House. 

AVe  m)w  come  to  an  affair  in  which  a  foul  attempt  was  made 
to  ruin  the  iNIinistry  in  the  person  of  its  chief.  Among  the 
private  friends  of  Lord  Melbourne  was  a  beautiful  and  gifted 
woman,  one  of  three  brilliant  sisters  who  inherited  in  no  com¬ 
mon  degree  the  genius  of  their  grandfather,  Sheridan,  and  the 
loveliness  of  his  wife.  Cai’oline  Sheridan  had  early  in  life  mar¬ 
ried  Mr.  Xorton,  a  younger  son  of  Lord  Grantley,  and  a  gentle 
man  of  whom  the  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  proved  un¬ 
worthy  of  such  a  partner.  Disagreements  soon  arose  between 
the  ill-assorted  pair,  and  Lord  Melbourne’s  good  offices  had 
irtore  than  once  been  used  to  prevent  a  rupture.  The  husband 
had  gratefully  accepted  the  appointment  of  i)olice  magistrate 
from  Lord  ^lelbourne  when  Home  Secretary.  Xorton,  who 
had  neither  the  will  nor  the  art  to  conciliate  his  wife,  attri¬ 
buted  her  aversion  to  a  preference  for  others,  and  instituted 
private  enquiries  with  a  view  of  getting  up  evidence  of  mis¬ 
conduct  against  his  wife.  These  attempts  upon  her  honour 
having  failed,  it  occurred  to  him,  or  more  probably  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  him,  that  he  might  make  out  a  case  against  his  bene¬ 
factor.  The  intimacy  between  the  parties  was  notorious.  Mr. 
Norton  was  needy,  and  possibly  the  Prime  Minister  might 
give  a  large  sum  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  a  public  trial ;  or,  in 
the  event  of  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  the  damages  would  be 
assessed  at  a  considerable  amount.  No  overture  tow’ards  com¬ 
promise  having  been  made,  an  action  was  hazarded,  and  came 
on  for  trial  in  June  1836.  The  evidence  was  conclusive,  if  the 
witnesses  were  believed ;  but  the  witnesses  were  a  set  of 
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wretches  ready  to  swear  anythinpr  for  which  they  were  paid, 
and  tlie  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation.  At  that  time  tlie  evidence  of  the  parties 
to  a  suit  was  not  admissible,  but  Lord  Melbourne  instructed 
his  counsel  to  deny  the  charge  ‘  on  his  honour  as  a  peer.’  In 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Norton  he  says :  ‘  You  know  that  what  is 
*  alleged  (if  it  he  alleged)  is  utterly  false,  and  what  is  false 
‘  can  rarely  be  made  to  appear  true.’  These  statements, 
though  conclusive,  are  unnecessary.  Unless  the  existence  of 
a  friendship  between  a  young  woman  and  a  man  old  enough  to 
be  her  father  raises  a  presumption  of  criminal  intimacy,  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  foundation  for  the  charge.  Lord  INIcl- 
bourne,  however,  suffered  deeply  both  in  body  and  mind  from 
this  abominable  business  ;  not,  certainly,  on  his  own  account, 
hut  for  the  sake  of  the  injured  lady,  and  in  a  mino’’  degi’ee  for 
the  character  and  foitunes  of  the  Government.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  tender  his  resignation ;  but  the  king,  though  his 
hatred  of  the  Government  was  unabated,  manfully  rejected  it, 
with  a  generous  expression  of  his  contemj)t  for  a  story  which 
he  doubted  not  had  its  origin  in  factious  rancour.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  sa}'  that  the  heads  of  the  party  gave  no  countenance  to 
these  slanders.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  indeed,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  magnanimity,  assured  Melbourne  that  he  would  take 
no  ]>art  in  a  new  combination  founded  on  his  retirement  under 
sucli  circumstances.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Lord 
Wynford  thought  it  necessary  to  disavow  any  ])articipation  in 
these  proceedings. 

We  pass  over  the  remaining  year  and  a  half  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam’s  reign,  and  come  to  that  period  which  we  regard  as  the 
most  shining  part  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  public  career.  The 
demise  of  the  Crown  dispersed  the  intrigues  and  factiems  which 
had  infested  the  Court  during  the  late  reign.  Her  ^lajesty, 
succeeding  to  the  throne  in  early  youth,  reposed  an  ingenuous 
confidence  in  her  experienced  Minister,  and  learned  from  him 
the  first  lessons  of  her  high  vocation.  Lord  Melbourne,  with 
a  mixed  sense  of  paternal  and  loyal  duty  w’hich  belonged  to  an 
English  gentleman  under  such  jteculiar  circumstances,  under¬ 
took  the  office  of  Her  Majesty’s  private  secretary,  and  was  thus 
ill  constant  attendance  upon  her  person.  The  queen  conde¬ 
scended  to  express  in  warm  terms  her  gratitude  for  such  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  place  in  Parliament 
some  years  afterwards,  bore  generous  testimony  to  the  same 
effect. 

‘  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  noble  viscount  has  rendered  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  Her  Majesty.  I  happen  to  know  that  it  is 
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Her  Majesty’s  opinion  that  the  noble  viscount  has  rendered  Her 
Majesty  the  greatest  possible  service,  making  her  acquainted  with  the 
mode  and  policy  of  the  Government  of  this  country,  initiating  her 
into  the  laws  and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  independently  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duty  as  the  servant  of  Her  Majesty’s  crown  ;  teaching 
her,  in  short,  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  this  great  country.’ 
(Speech,  August  24,  1S41.) 

At  the  general  election  consequent  on  the  demise  of  the 
Crown  the  Liberals  were  in  a  minority,  as  they  have  fre¬ 
quently  since  been,  iu  the  English  constituencies,  but  the 
difference  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
vote.  The  Scotch  have,  on  the  whole,  been  ever  faithful  to 
the  ])arty  of  progress,  and  the  Irish  had  not  as  yet  been  sufli- 
ciently  favoured  by  a  Liberal  policy  to  be  ungrateful.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  table  of  the  duration  of  ministries  since  the 
Reform  Act,  the  Melbourne  Government,  having  lasted  three 
years,  was  in  its  decline,  and  though  it  had  vitality  enough  to 
last  many  years  longer  it  did  not  gain  strength.  In  the 
session  of  1838  the  long-protracted  question  of  the  Irish  tithe 
was  settled,  .according  to  the  usual  fashion  of  party  conflicts, 
by  com])romise.  Ireland  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  chronic 
rebellion  for  several  years  on  account  of  the  tithe  system.  The 
appropriation  of  the  surplus  pia)j)erty  of  the  Churcl),  which  the 
Liberal  party  Insisted  upon,  had  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  an 
e(iuitable  commutation,  and  at  length,  by  abandoning  what 
was  little  more  than  the  theoretic  assertion  of  a  principle,  the 
AN'^higs  were  permitted  liy  the  House  of  Lords  to  relieve  the 
(’atholic  tenantry  from  a  direct  ct)ntribution  to  the  support 
of  an  heretical  Church.  A  substantial  grievance  was  thus 
redressed,  .and  Ireland  was  ])acified  for  a  time.  The  Ministry' 
hitherto  had  been  fairly  [U'ospei'oiis.  Their  fortunes  now  began 
to  decline.  Their  Indian  policy  was  a  mistake,  and  turned  out 
a  disastrous  failure.  Ireland  relapsed  into  disorder  under  the 
feeble  and  hesitating  rule  of  Lord  Normanby.  The  occasional 
vacancies  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  mostly  filled  up  by 
Conservatives,  and  at  length.  In  1839,  upon  an  important 
colonial  measure — the  suspension  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Jamaica — the  ministerial  majority'  was  reduced  to  five.  Mel¬ 
bourne,  always  too  ready  to  be  relieved  from  the  irksome 
responsibility’  of  office,  thereupon  tendei'ed  his  resign.ation,  and 
recommended  the  queen  to  send  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  duke  recommended  Peel,  who  undertook  the  duty,  but 
his  attempt  was  defeated  by  a  miscarriage  which  involved  it  in 
public  ridicule.  There  w.as  no  difficulty  about  secretaries  of 
state  and  presidents  of  departments  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the 
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ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  the  new  Minister  found  liiinself  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  formidable  difficulty.  The  youn<;  tjueen  was 
unwilling  to  part  with  her  friends,  and  her  Conservative 
IMinister  did  not  think  himself  safe  while  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  Whig  lords  surrounded  her  ^lajesty’s  person. 
The  retiring  ^linisters  advised  the  queen  to  be  firm,  and, 
taking  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  that  advice,  they 
resumed  their  offices.  In  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  Lord 
Melbourne  said  : — 

‘  I  resigned  my  office,  not  because  1  was  abandoned — no,  1  will  not 
use  that  harsh  expression — by  tliose  who  usually  supported  me,  but 
because  there  had  arisen  among  them  a  certain  amount  of  doubt,  which 
led  me  to  suppose  that  I  could  not  tiny  longer  conduct  the  (tovernment 
either  with  honour  to  myself  or  with  advantage  to  the  country  ;  and  I 
now  frankly  declare,  that  I  resume  office  solely  because  1  will  not 
abandon  luy  Sovereign  in  a  situation  of  difficulty  and  distress,  when 
demands  are  made  on  her  with  which  she  ought  not  to  comply — 
demands  which  are  inconsistent  with  her  sense  of  honour,  and  which, 
if  acejuiesced  in  now,  would  establish  ii  precedent  whicli  wotdd  render 
her  liable  during  the  remainder  of  her  reign  to  all  the  variations  of 
pirty  politics,  and  would  make  her  domestic  life  one  continued  scene 
of  discomfort  iuid  unhappiness.’ 

Sir  Robert  Peel  incurred  some  discredit  by  his  conduct  in 
this  transaction,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  acted  more 
like  a  formalist  than  a  statcsiuiin  or  a  man  of  the  world  in  so 
tenaciously  insisting  upon  a  punctilio  which  tvas  not  a  ])oint  of 
political  honour.  Hut  he  was  probably  apprehensive  of  a 
serious  addition  to  the  difficulties  which  he  would  have  to 
encounter  from  the  Court  of  a  young  female  sovereign  filled 
by  ladies  belonging  to  the  Opposition  families.  He  that  as  it 
may,  the  question  was  finally  settled  by  the  good  sense  and 
firmness  of  Lord  Melbourne.  Since  that  time  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  queen’s  Court  have  not  been  disturbed  by  a  change 
of  Ministry.  The  ])rincipal  office  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes 
alone  has  been  usually  held  by  a  peeress  of  very  high  rank 
nominated  by  tlie  Minister  of  the  day. 

The  second  restoration  of  Lord  Melbourne  was  immediately 
followed  by  two  measures  of  the  highest  order  of  legislation. 
The  establishment  of  the  penny  post  marks  an  era  in  the 
progress  of  the  nation,  and  the  grant  of  a  small  siun  for  public 
education  was  the  commencement  of  a  great  and  righteous 
policy,  which  it  has  been  reserved  to  the  present  generation  to 
consummate. 

AVe  i)ass  over  several  important  ]iassages  in  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne’s  political  biogra])hy,  until  we  come  to  the  most  inter- 
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esting  event  of  his  public  life.  The  marriages  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  England  had  in  former  times  been  matters  of 
purely  diplomatic  negotiation ;  but  a  more  genial  age  was 
willing  that  domestic  happiness  should  be  preferred  to  state 
considerations,  even  in  a  royal  alliance.  Still  the  choice  of 
Her  Majesty  was  confined  to  a  narrow  circle,  and  the  selection 
of  a  fitting  partner  was  a  matter  in  which  the  interest  of  her 
])eople,  as  well  as  her  own  domestic  haj)piness,  was  concerned. 
There  were  many  reasons  which  might  have  made  her  Minister 
reluctant  to  advise  an  immediate  change  in  the  queen’s  condi¬ 
tion.  Her  Majesty  was  still  very  young,  and  it  might  be 
desirable  that  she  sliould  acquire  an  independent  experience  of 
the  duties  of  a  constitutional  sovereign  before  she  yielded  to 
the  Influence  which  her  consort  might  justly  claim,  and  would 
])robably  possess.  Her  choice  must  necessarily  fall  upon  a 
foreign  prince  unacquainted  with  the  laws  and  manners,  and 
probably  even  with  the  language,  of  the  country.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  ])rince  consort  with  no  recognised  place  in  public  life 
was  one  which  might  be  galling  to  a  man  of  s{)irit.  It  \vas  not 
to  be  expected,  nor  was  it  desirable,  that  there  should  be  a 
second  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  On  the  other  hand  the 
interference  of  a  stranger  so  highly  placed  in  the  contested 
arena  of  English  politics  might  lead  to  grave  complications. 
There  was  yet  another  consideration  which  must  have  had 
weight  (though  not,  of  course,  for  personal  reasons)  with  Lord 
^Melbourne  in  determining  this  delicate  question.  As  the 
authority  of  a  parent  yields  to  that  of  a  husband,  so  must  the 
peculiar  influence  which  the  age  and  loyal  attachment  of  her 
chief  counsellor  had  gained  over  the  que.m  be  diminished,  if  it 
should  not  entirely  cease,  at  her  marriage.  But  a  regard 
for  the  direct  succession  to  the  crown,  and  still  more  for  the 
queen’s  domestic  happiness,  outweighed  all  other  considera¬ 
tions.  Many  conferences  took  place  between  Lord  Melbourne, 
tbe  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  her 
IMajesty’s  trusted  kinsman,  on  this  subject,  and  the  result  Avas 
that  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  was  invited  to  Windsor. 
The  young  prince,  avIio  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  Her 
Majesty,  possessed  all  the  graces  of  mind  and  person  which 
Avere  fitted  to  engage  the  affections  of  an  accomplished  and 
Avarmhearted  girl.  The  prince  had  not  been  in  England  many 
.weeks  before  it  became  knoAvn  that  he  Avas  the  fortunate 
object  of  Her  Majesty’s  choice.  The  suit  had  proceeded  Avith 
the  simplicity  of  private  life,  and  for  that  reason  no  royal 
alliance  had  ever  so  much  engaged  the  hearty  sympathy  and 
goodAvlll  of  the  English  people  as  the  marriage  of  their  young 
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queen.  We  can  point  at  nothing  more  honourable  to  English 
politicians  than  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  two  great  men 
who  respectively  stood  at  the  head  of  the  ruling  parties  in  the 
State  in  promoting  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  sovereign. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  felt  that  the  queen  was  safe  in  the 
hands  of  Lord  ^lelbourne,  and  Lord  Melbourne  was  content 
in  knowing  that  if  the  vicissitudes  of  life  should  remove  him 
from  power,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  succeed  him  as 
her  Majesty’s  trusted  friend  and  counsellor.  The  ability  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  his  aptitude  for  business,  greatly 
lessened  the  responsibility  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  successor ;  but 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  the  illustrious  duke  retained  the 
affectionate  respect  and  confidence  of  the  queen. 

The  Melbourne  Administration  came  to  an  end  in  1841.  It 
had  never  recovered  strength  since  its  virtual  defeat  on  the 
tiamaica  Bill.  In  the  Budget  of  1841,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  to  announce  a  deficit  of  a  million  and  a  hall'. 
This  alone  would  have  been  damaging  to  any  Government ; 
but  its  fate  was  sealed  by  the  financial  devices  for  covering  the 
loss.  The  proposal  to  lower  the  duties  on  foreign  sugar  and 
timber,  together  with  the  reduction  of  the  import  duty  on  corn, 
alarmed  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  interest  and  a  great  part 
of  the  commercial  interest  of  the  country.  The  alteration  of  the 
sugar  duties  Avas  rejected  by  a  majority  of  thirty-six  ;  and 
as  the  Ministry  did  not  resign,  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
was  moved  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one.  The  Government,  still  confident  in  the  justice  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  their  policy,  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  country.  The 
issue  Avas  F  ree  Trade  or  Protection ;  and  the  reformed  con¬ 
stituencies  decided  for  the  maintenance  of  Protection.  Lord 
Melbourne  and  his  colleagues,  however,  aAvaited  the  formal 
declaration  of  the  verdict  in  Parliament.  It  Avas  immediately 
pronounced  in  the  direct  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Address. 
The  majority  against  Ministers  in  the  Lords  was  seventy-two, 
in  the  Commons  ninety-one. 

The  queen  Avas  much  afiected  on  taking  leave  of  her  faith¬ 
ful  friend  and  Minister,  lie  Avas  not  himself  unmoved;  but 
his  only  care  Avas  lest  the  change  might  occasion  trouble  and 
uneasiness  to  her  Majesty.  The  queen  has  herself  recorded 
his  parting  Avords ;  ‘  For  four  years,’  he  said,  ‘  1  have  seen  you 
‘  every  day.  But  it  is  so  different  now  to  Avhat  it  Avould  have 
‘  been  in  1839;  the  prince  understands  CA'crything  so  Avell.’ 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  two  hap])y  days  in  a  states¬ 
man’s  life — the  day  on  Avhich  he  takes  ottice,  and  the  day  on 
Avhich  he  leaves  it.  But  it  Avas  with  reluctance  that  Melbourne 
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accepted  the  great  position  to  which  circumstances  had  raised 
him,  and  yet  it  was  not  altogether  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  he 
retired  from  power.  An  experience  of  seven  years  had  habitu¬ 
ated  him  to  ofHce,  and  a  happy  constitution  had  in  a  great 
degree  exempted  him  from  its  harassing  care.  His  home  was 
vacant ;  he  liad  his  friends  and  his  books,  but  these  hardly 
filled  up  the  void  of  public  life.  For  some  time  after  his  re¬ 
signation  he  t(X)k  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  Parliament ; 
but  subsequently  his  duties  as  the  leader  of  his  party  iu  the 
Upper  House  were  but  irregularly  performed.  In  the  autumn 
of  1842  a  slight  shock  of  paralysis  interrupted  the  robust 
health  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  He  recovered  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  attack,  but  the  vital  energy  was  impaired ;  he  gradually 
sank  into  a  weak  and  despondent  state,  and  in  1848,  at  seventy 
years  of  age,  he  calmly  passed  away. 

It  would  be  idle  to  claim  for  Lord  Melbourne  a  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  English  statesmen.  He  cannot  bear  com])arisonwlth 
such  ministers  as  Walpole,  or  Chatham,  or  Pitt,or  Canning.  He 
had  neither  the  authority  nor  the  stately  eloquence  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  Earl  drey ;  neither  the  parliamentary  talents  nor  the 
administrative  ability  of  his  successor.  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Rut 
he  had  ([ualities  more  rare  and  hardly  less  valuable  than  orato¬ 
rical  powers  or  administrative  skill.  AVith  great  knowledge  of 
mankind  he  combined  perfect  sincerity  and  singleness  of  pur- 
])Ose.  With  high  courage  and  a  fine  sense  of  political  honour, 
he  knew  when  to  be  firm,  and  when  to  give  way.  His  tact  and 
goo<l  humour  carried  many  a  point  which  a  more  earnest  zeal 
would  have  lost.  He  was  fraiik  to  a  fault;  but  the  bluntness 
which  would  have  been  offensive  in  a  man  less  hajipily  bred 
was  so  blended  with  wit,  humour,  and  amenity  in  Lord  iMel- 
bourne,  that  none  of  his  sayings,  however  keen,  were  known 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  human  being.  He  was  a  states¬ 
man  without  guile  or  any  taint  of  official  affectation,  and  he  had 
a  shrewd  perception  of  human  nature  which  is  rarely  found  in 
an  office-bred  i*olitician.  His  reading  was  various,  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  subjects  not  often  comprehended  in  literary  pursuits. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  classical  scholars  of  his  day,  and  on 
one  occasion  translated  offhand,  for  Canning’s  information,  a 
Crrcek  epigram  quoted  by  Lord  Wellesley.  Habitually  indo¬ 
lent,  he  was  supposed  to  be  negligent  of  business.  He  Avas 
indeed  careless  of  the  routine  of  office  ;  but  in  dealing  with 
public  matters  his  sagacity  seldom  failed  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  matters  Avhich  were  important  or  practicable,  and  ques¬ 
tions  which  it  was  premature  or  dangerous  to  touch.  The 
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review  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  administration  is  the  province  of 
history ;  but  it  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  vulgar  charge 
of  listlessness  and  inactivity  which  was  so  loudly  reiterated 
against  its  chief  to  name  his  principal  measures.  The  English 
and  Scotch  and  Irish  ^lunicipal  Reform  Acts;  the  Irish  Tithe 
Act :  the  Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  Revenues  Act ;  the  Rural 
Police ;  the  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  ; 
the  U nion  of  the  Canadas ;  the  Penny  Post ;  the  Reduction 
of  the  Stamp  on  Newspapers,  were  all  carried  in  six  years 
with  one  House  of  Parliament  hostile,  and  the  other  affording 
but  a  doubtful  and  precarious  support.  In  fact,  at  no  period 
within  the  last  half-century  have  so  many  great  questions  been 
settled  within  the  same  space  of  time. 

AVe  offer  high  praise  to  Mr.  Torrens  in  saying  that  his  book, 
in  our  estimation,  is  not  unworthy  of  its  subject.  Biography 
is  not  the  strong  point  of  English  literature ;  we  have  never 
been  able  to  approach  the  ease  and  grace  of  the  French 
mcmoires ;  and,  truth  to  say,  our  biographical  style  inclines  to 
the  solemn,  the  heavy,  and  the  panegyrical.  Mr.  Torrens  avoids 
these  errors ;  his  book  reads  jileasantly ;  he  treats  his  subject 
like  a  man  of  the  world,  and  his  hero  is  not  a  {)aragon  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  But  we  must  notice  some  faults.  The  style  is  sometimes 
artificial,  and  the  art  is  not  of  the  best  school.  AVe  object  to 
the  coinage  of  such  com])ounds  as  ‘  common-sensical  ’and  ‘  un- 
‘  helpmate ;  ’  and  the  term  ‘  bijou  ’  in  the  description  of  a 
gentleman’s  b.'^use  savours  too  much  of  auctioneer’s  English  to 
be  admitted  into  a  work  of  this  character.  There  are  a  good 
many  blunders,  also,  which  a  little  more  care  would  have  pre¬ 
vented.  Mr.  Torrens  speaks  of  the  queen  ‘  taking  the  oaths 
‘  prescribed  by  law  ’  at  her  accession.  The  sovereign  takes  no 
oath  but  the  coronation  oath.  The  document  signed  in  coun¬ 
cil  is  the  declaration  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland  and  nothing  else.  He  mentions  ‘  Charles 
‘  Ellis,  afterwards  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay,’  as  one  of  the 
class-fellows  of  AA'illiara  Lamb  at  Eton.  Mr.  Ellis  was  heir 
to  the  ancient  barony  of  Howard  de  AA’^alden.  Airs.  Darner, 
the  accomplished  daughter  of  Cieneral  Conway,  was  not  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  son  of  Lord  Dorchester,  whose  family  name  is 
Carleton :  the  title  of  Air.  Darner’s  family  is  Portarlington.  The 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  quarrelled  with  Air.  Alacaulay  was 
AAhdlace,  not  ‘  AA'allis.’  These  are  small  specks,  but  still 
they  are  blemishes  disfiguring  to  a  book  which  ive  hope  is  de¬ 
stined  to  an  enduring  place  in  literature.  AA’’e  must,  moreover, 
take  exception  to  the  moilein  ivliich  Air.  Torrens  quotes  ‘  Hob- 
‘  house.’  The  late  Lord  Broughton  was  a  regular  and  copious 
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diarist,  and  during  his  later  years  he  made  a  selection  from  his 
journals,  in  five  volumes,  which  he  called  ‘  Recollections  of  a 
‘  Long  Life.’  Lord  Broughton’s  representatives  consider 

I  themselves  precluded  by  the  terms  of  his  lordship’s  will  from 
publishing  these  valuable  and  interesting  papers,  at  least  for 
the  present;  but  in  a  review  of  these  ‘  Recollections’  recently 
])ublished  in  this  .lournal,  we  were  permitted  to  make  extracts 
from  the  volumes  thus  privately  printed.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  no  further  authority  to  make  jmblic  any  portion 
of  these  memoirs  has  been  granted,  and  that  very  few  persons 
have  had  access  to  the  work.  The  quotations  used  by  Mr. 
Torrens  are  taken  entirely  from  the  notice  published  by  our¬ 
selves,  and  it  would  have  obviated  some  misunderstanding  if 
he  had  publicly  acknowledged  the  source  from  which  they  are 
taken.  We  have  now  finished  the  ungrateful  task  of  censure, 

I  and  it  remains  only  to  commend  these  volumes  to  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  one  of  England’s  fin-emost  statesmen  and  noblest 
sons. 


Art.  X. — 1.  Papers  presented  to  Parliament  on  the  Eastern 
Question,  February  and  March,  1878. 

2.  A  Selection  from  the  Writinys  of  Viscount  Strany  ford  on 
Political,  Geoyraphicul,  and  Social  Subjects.  Occasional 
Notes  on  Turkeif.  Chaos,  §’c.  2  vols.  12mo.  London: 

1869. 

events  of  the  last  three  months  have  fulfilled  and  sur- 
passed  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  both  parties  in  the 
great  conti’oversy  w’liich  has  for  some  time  past  ravaged  the 
East,  divided  England,  and  distracted  Europe.  But  momen¬ 
tous  as  these  events  are,  they  do  not  materially  differ  from 
the  results  wdiich  had  been  anticipated  by  those  who  are 
attentive  to  the  political  causes  and  changes  operating  in  the 
Avorld,  and  most  of  them  were  long  ago  indicated  in  these 
pages.  Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  course  of  them.  It 
might  be  foreseen,  and  it  was  foreseen,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Franco- German  war,  that  Russia  would  obtain  from  Ger¬ 
many,  in  return  for  the  valuable  support  she  had  afforded 
to  her  in  that  struggle  under  the  guise  of  neutrality,  entire 
liberty  of  action  to  renew  her  attack  upon  Turkey  and 
her  advance  in  the  East  when  it  suited  her.  The  Western 
alliance,  which  had  dictated  the  peace  of  Baris  in  1856,  was 
aralysed  by  the  defeat  of  France,  and  the  treaties  which  had 
guaranteed  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
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Empire  had  lost  their  sanction.  Immediate  proof  of  this  fact 
was  iiiven  hy  the  i)eremptory  repudiation  by  Russia  of  an  im- 
jiortant  article  in  that  compact.  As  early  as  1875  Prince 
Bismarck  distinctly  avowed  that  if  Russia  was  |)reparing  to 
execute  her  designs  in  the  East,  he  should  do  nothing  to  op¬ 
pose  her.  In  the  early  spring  of  1876  it  was  reported  to 
the  British  Government  that  Russia  had  begun  her  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  campaign — troops  were  moved  southwards,  stores  of 
war  were  accumulated,  even  clothes  and  ))rovlsions  were  ])re- 
]>ared :  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  the  rupture  woidd  take 
]»lace  in  the  following  summer.  But  the  Russian  agents 
re<iuired  time  to  charge  and  fire  the  mine.  Russia  had  no 
rtisiis  helli  at  all  against  Turkey,  and  Turkey  was  still  su|)- 
posed  to  have  behind  her  the  sup]»ort  of  European  treaties.  By 
a  series  of  skilful  and  unscrujudous  artifices  the  sympathies 
of  Europe  were  alienated  from  the  Porte ;  insurrections  were 
organised  by  foreign  emissaries,  which  were  repressed  with 
sanguinary  rigour;  war  was  declared  by  Servia,  in  which  large 
bodies  of  Russian  volunteers  took  the  leading  part,  and  though 
Turkey  was  victorious  in  that  campaign,  she  was  dei)rived  of 
the  fruits  of  her  victory  ;  even  in  England  a  successful  aj)pcal 
was  ma<le  to  jtopular  feeling,  and  all  the  arts  of  agitation 
were  put  in  motion  by  men  who,  consciously  or  unconsciouslv, 
made  themselves  the  direct  instruments  of  Russian  jxdicy. 
The  result  of  these  occurrences  was  the  Conference  at  C\>n- 
stantiuojde — an  abortive  attempt  to  obtain  from  the  Porte,  by 
the  advice  of  Europe,  concessions  of  sovereignty  over  its 
European  subjects,  scarcely  less  absolute  than  those  which  have 
been  exacted  from  it  by  a  victorious  army.  It  may  now  be 
said  that  the  Porte  would  have  done  better  to  accept  the  i)ro- 
j)osals  of  the  Conference ;  but  what  State,  with  a  shade  (»f 
self-respect,  having  a  powerful  fleet  and  army,  will  submit, 
without  striking  a  blow,  to  conditions  similar  to  those  which 
may  be  imj)osed  on  it  by  defeat  ?  The  rulers  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  resolved,  like  soldiers,  to  brave  the  contest  which  they 
knew  to  be  inevitable,  being  aware  that  their  strength  by  sea 
and  land  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  or  was 
likely  ever  to  be  again. 

Nor  were  their  expectations  altogether  unfounded.  Those 
who  imagined  that  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria  was  a  task  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  few  Belgian  policemen — those  who  believed 
that  a  Russian  army  would  march  to  Constantinople  within 
six  weeks  from  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  were  signally  mis¬ 
taken.  W e  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  conquest  of  this 
territory,  in  presence  of  the  Turkish  fleets  and  armies,  would 
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prove  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  costly  operations  of  modci'u 
war.  It  proved  to  be  so.  We  need  not  repeat  the  critical 
analysis  of  the  Russian  operations  of  1877  which  appeared  in 
our  last  number :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  spite  of  the  omis¬ 
sions,  jealousies,  and  perhaps  treachery,  of  some  of  the  Turkish 
generals,  the  Russian  army  was  more  than  once  placed  in  posi¬ 
tions  which  might  have  been  fatal  in  presence  of  a  readier  anta¬ 
gonist;  that  the  Czar  was  compelled  to  bring  his  whole  reserves 
into  the  field  ;  that  he  himself  lingered  for  inontlis  at  headquar¬ 
ters,  the  reluctant  witness  of  successive  defeats ;  that  in  the 
whole  campaign  Russia  never  took  an  important  fortress  in 
Europe  by  siege  or  w'on  a  battle  in  the  field.  The  entrenched 
camj)  at  Plevna,  having  been  vainly  attacked  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  was  at  last  reduced  by  investment  and  famine  ;  and  the 
summer  and  autumn  campaigns  cost  Russia  at  least  100,000 
men.  We  have  heard  the  loss  estimated  at  more  than  double 
that  number. 

Rut  this  war,  like  all  wars,  ended  by  exhaustion.  After  the 
surrender  of  Plevna  and  of  a  large  detachment  of  the  Turkish 
army  in  the  Balkans,  Turkey  was  in  a  position  analogous  to 
that  of  France  in  1870  after  the  capitulations  of  Sedan  and 
Metz.  The  emjure  w'as,  in  fact,  defenceless — its  power  of  re¬ 
sistance  was  at  an  end.  The  passage  of  the  Balkans  by  the 
Russians  under  Gourko  was  a  gall.ant  struggle  against  natural 
imjiediments,  and  after  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Turkish  forces 
they  ceased  to  hold  the  field.  Nothing  remained  but  a  loose, 
though  not  unskilful,  retreat  to  the  southern  coast  or  ou  the 
capital,  and  ere  long  the  Cossack  watered  his  horse  on  the 
shores  of  the  yEgean  and  the  Projtontis.  Those  shores  have 
witnessed  the  revolutions  and  wai’s  of  three  thousand  years. 
Their  very  names  take  us  back  to  the  voyage  of  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  and  the  siege  of  Troy.  No  spot  on  the  globe  is  invested 
with  such  traditions  of  glory  and  crime,  of  human  suffering  and 
of  emjtire.  But  in  all  tliese  memorable  events  none  are  likely  to 
exercise  a  more  important  infiueuce  on  the  history  of  mankind 
than  those  which  have  passed  rapidly  before  our  own  eyes.  If 
the  results  of  this  war  were  merely  to  be  regarded  as  a  terri¬ 
torial  conquest  or  a  change  in  the  government  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  Turkey,  they  Avould  be  of  comparatively  small  im¬ 
portance,  though  even  then  we  should  not  view  them  with 
indifference.  But  its  effects  are  immeasurably  greater.  It  has 
shaken  or  destroyed  the  independence  of  an  empii’e  Avhich 
extends  from  the  Danube  to  theEuphrates  and  the  Nile,  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean ;  it  has  annihilated  the  faith  in 
treaties  concluded  between  all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe;  and 
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it  lias  caused  a  perturbation  in  the  relations  of  the  great  Powers, 
and  even  in  their  internal  policy,  the  consequences  of  which 
can  as  yet  be  but  faintly  discerned.  It  is  a  common  remark 
at  the  present  time  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  perishing,  or 
has  perished,  by  decay,  degeneracy,  and  internal  weakness, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrest  the  progress  of  its  dissolution. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  active  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 
Turkey  is  foreign  aggression.  If  the  Porte  had  been  secure 
from  the  powex-ful  enemy  who  attacked  it  by  internal  intrigues 
and  external  violence,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was 
doomed  to  speedy  destruction,  and  under  a  better  sovereign  and 
wiser  ministers  its  administration  might  have  improved.  As 
it  was,  the  enfeebled  empire  showed  itself  still  capable  of  a  stub¬ 
born  resistance  to  one  of  the  first  military  powers  in  Europe. 

The  hope  may  indeed  be  entertained  that  in  the  great 
evolution  of  the  scheme  of  human  history,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  Power  which  ‘  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we 
‘  will,’  changes  which  cost  the  present  generation  so  dear  may 
contribute  to  the  future  welfare  of  sufiPering  nations.  But  our 
limited  range  of  vision  does  not  extend  so  far.  We  see  that 
this  war  has  consigned  at  least  half  a  million  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  to  misery,  ruin,  agony,  and  death.  We  see  that  it 
was  prompted  by  ambitious  motives  and  wrought  by  detestable 
means.  It  is  a  triumph  of  force  over  law,  of  duplicity  over 
faith  and  honour.  We  cannot  forgive  the  crimes  and  follies 
which  have  bi’ought  incalculable  calamities  on  the  very  coun¬ 
tries  they  jxrofessed  to  benefit,  even  though  they  be  crimes 
applauded  by  the  virtuous  and  follies  shared  by  the  wise. 
Every  bad  passion  has  been  let  loose.  Religion  has  been 
made  the  pretext  of  massacre  and  outrage.  Countless  victims 
have  fallen  on  the  battle-field ;  more,  and  of  either  sex  and 
every  age,  have  perished  in  indiscriminate  slaughter.  It  has 
been  a  war  of  barbarians — a  war  of  extermination — unparal¬ 
leled  in  this  age,  and  only  to  be  compared  to  the  contests 
which  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  or  the 
struggles  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  this  too  might  have  been 
foreseen,  and  was  foreseen. 

We  yield  to  none  in  our  abhorrence  of  war.  It  is  a  senti¬ 
ment  which  grows  on  us  with  age  and  with  the  progress  of 
reason,  of  political  experience,  and  of  compassion  for  mankind. 
But  we  are  the  less  able  to  conceive  on  what  principle  those 
who  are  the  loudest  advocates  of  peace  at  any  price  have 
been  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  authors  of  this 
atrocious  contest.  For  ourselves,  we  desired  to  prevent  the 
war  ;  when  it  had  begun,  wo  desired  to  end  it.  Our  own  con- 
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ception  of  the  claims  of  justice  ami  humanity  includes  in  it  all 
races,  creeds,  and  governments.  God  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  hesitate  to  deny  the  rights  of 
humanity  to  the  cannibals  on  the  Congo  River ;  and  when 
those  rights  are  violated  by  a  Power  laying  claim  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  civilisation,  the  infamy  recoils  on  the  jiolitic  con¬ 
trivers  and  the  accomplished  strategists  by  whom  the  work 
has  been  executed. 

As  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  war  is  even  more  re¬ 
pugnant  to  our  pursuits  and  our  policy  than  it  is  to  those  of 
any  other  nation.  We  have  in  our  vast  maritime  commerce  and 
our  scattered  dependencies  given  large  and  numerous  hostages 
to  fortune.  We  have  nothing  to  gain  by  Avar,  and  our  object 
in  maintaining  large  forces  by  sea  and  land  is  purely  negative 
and  defensive ;  that  is,  they  are  designed  to  avert  greater 
evils  and  to  protect  us  against  them.  A  generation  Avhich 
engages  in  Avar  takes  upon  itself  an  enormous  amount  of 
sutfering,  expense,  Avaste,  and  responsibility,  from  Avhich  no 
return  can  be  exjiected,  except  that  of  Avarding  off  the  perils  of 
the  future.  Rut  that,  and  the  maintenance  and  defence  of 
public  law  and  justice,  may  be  a  duty  of  the  first  obligation, 
Avhich  Ave  oAve  to  ourselves  as  Avell  as  to  posterity ;  and  all 
experience  has  shoAvn  that  to  hold  back  from  a  just  and  neces¬ 
sary  Avar,  or  to  alloAv  rights  to  be  invaded  Avith  impunity,  is  to 
open  the  door  to  Avorse  evils  and  more  disastrous  conflicts.  It 
is  only  by  a  vigorous  use  of  armed  force  on  the  side  of  law  and 
justice  that  the  crimes  of  national  rapine  and  aggression  can  be 
averted  and  jicace  itself  preserved.  Nothing  can  be  more  in¬ 
consistent  than  the  cry  for  peace  at  any  price  in  the  mouth  of 
those  Avho  arc.  undermining  the  authority  of  the  public  laAV  of 
Europe.  I’eace  betAveen  nations  means  the  substitution  of 
right  for  might,  and  of  Avritten  engagements  for  armed  bat¬ 
talions.  Rut  Avritten  engagements  can  only  be  maintained  by 
those  Avho  are  pre])ared  to  u[)hold  and  defend  them.  This  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  old  maxim,  ‘  Si  vis  pacem,  para  belluui.’ 
Those  politicians  Avho  Aveaken  the  sanctions  of  peace  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  men  Avho  are  preparing  Avars  and  causes  of  Avar,  only 
to  be  terminated  when  the  exhausted  AA’orld  reverts  tt)  the 
salutary  control  of  public  laAV. 

In  the  autumn  of  1870,  during  the  progress  of  the  Franco- 
German  Avar,  it  Avas  said  by  a  distinguished  contributor  to  these 
pages  that  ‘  a  ncAv  hiAv  of  nations  is  gradually  taking  hold  of  the 
‘  mind,  and  coming  to  sway  the  practice,  of  the  Avorld — a  laAV 
‘  which  recognises  independence,  Avhich  frowns  upon  aggression, 

‘  Avhich  favours  the  pacific,  not  the  bloody,  settlement  of  dis- 
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*  putcs,  which  aims  at  permanent  and  not  temporary  adjust- 
‘  ment ;  above  all,  which  recognises  as  a  tribunal  of  paramount 
‘  authority  the  general  judgment  of  civilised  mankind;’  and 
he  added  that  ‘  the  enthronement  of  this  idea  of  Public  Right 
‘  as  the  governitjg  idea  of  Euroj)ean  policy  w»tuld  be  the  great- 
‘  est  triumph  of  our  time.’  *  These  certainly  are  our  princi¬ 
ples,  and  we  have  never  for  a  moment  deviated  from  them ; 
but  if  we  compare  them  with  the  recent  course  of  events,  we 
derive  small  comfort  from  the  contrast.  We  see  independence 
crushed,  aggression  triumphant,  disputes  settled  by  an  un¬ 
paralleled  effusion  of  blood,  the  general  judgment  of  civilised 
mankind  defied  and  derided,  and  the  idea  of  Public  Right 
contemj)tuously  overthrown  ;  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary 
than  all  the  rest,  these  results  applauded  by  men  who  had  hereto¬ 
fore  professed  the  most  opposite  opinions.  JIt)lding  fast  as 
we  do  to  these  convictions,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  evils  of 
war,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  ungenerous  and  unjust  to  our  poli¬ 
tical  oj)ponents  to  impute  to  them,  or  any  of  them,  a  wicked 
and  absurd  desire  to  inflict  this  curse  upon  the  country.  No 
man  in  his  senses  can  deliberately  desire  to  bi’ing  about  so 
deplorable  a  result,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  ‘  to  drag  us  into  war.’ 
On  the  contrary,  the  main  object  of  every  rational  statesman 
must  be  to  avert  it.  The  ({uestiou  is,  how  can  it  most  effec¬ 
tually  be  averted  ?  Men  differ,  not  as  to  the  object,  but  as  to 
the  means  of  attaining  it.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  truest  aud 
best  fricuds  of  peace  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  faith  of 
treaties,  the  existence  of  nations,  and  the  order  of  the  world, 
shall  not  be  attacked  with  impunity. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  invasion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  the  deliberate  act  and  intention  of  Russia,  that  no  other 
State  desired  it,  and  that  but  for  her  it  would  not  have  taken 
place.  It  was,  therefore,  on  her  part  a  direct  aud  unprovoked 
violation  and  defiance  of  the  most  solemn  treaty  engagements 
existing  in  Europe — treaties  made,  not  with  Turkey  or  for 
Turkey  alone,  but  with  all  the  great  Powers.  No  treaties 
could  be  more  binding  than  those  of  1856.  Even  the  neutral 
States  participated  iu  them;  and  when  they  were  partially 
repudiated  by  Russia  in  1871,  the  principal  clauses  were  re¬ 
enacted  with  her  concurrence,  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  admi¬ 
nistration,  with  the  addition  of  a  strangely  worded  declara¬ 
tion  ‘  that  it  is  an  essential  principle  of  the  law  of  nations 
‘  that  no  Power  can  liberate  itself  from  the  engagements  of 
•  a  treaty,  or  modify  the  stipulations  thereof,  unless  with  the 
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‘  consent  of  the  contractinjr  Powers  hy  means  of  an  aini- 
‘  cal)le  arrangement.’  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  indeed,  contrast.s 
singularly  with  the  terms  now  exacted  frtun  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  for  Russia  was  not  asked  for  a  farthing  of  war  ex¬ 
penses  or  any  considerable  cession  of  territory.  The  insolent 
violation  of  these  solemn  engagements,  and  the  oj)en  breach  of 
the  European  concert  in  Eastern  affairs  which  they  were 
designed  to  establish,  afiiord,  therefore,  a  painful  but  effec¬ 
tual  demonstration  that  no  reliance  can  now  be  placed  on 
such  instruments,  and  that  they  are  broken  with  impunity. 
^^’e  make  it  the  boast  of  this  country  that  we  adhere  with 
strict  fidelity  to  our  ])nblic  engagements.  Rut  what  is  the 
value  of  engagements  which  one  party  is  resolved  to  uphold 
and  another  party  to  violate  ?  They  are  mere  deceptions ; 
they  had  better  not  exist  at  all  if  they  are  not  binding  on  all 
alike.  Europe,  we  were  told,  was  to  meet  in  conference  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  East.  Another  treaty  or  convention 
would  be  framed  by  the  diplomatists.  Would  it  be  more  bind¬ 
ing  or  more  lasting  than  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ?  Would  it  not 
serve  rather  to  limit  our  rights  than  to  protect  our  interests  ? 
In  a  word,  a  blow  has  been  struck  by  Russia  in  this  war  at  all 
public  faith  and  all  international  law.  .Vs  long  as  a  powerful 
empire  dares  to  act  in  open  defiance  of  its  engagements,  and 
Europe  submits  to  her  pretensions,  all  engagements  with  her 
are  worthless  and  impossible.  That  was  the  policy  of  Napoleon 
Ronaparte,  and  that  was  the  reason  that  peace  with  him  was 
im})Ossible.  Europe  at  length  rose  against  the  enemy  and  con¬ 
temner  of  public  law,  and  crushed  him.  The  authority  of  public 
law  was  restored  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  maintained 
without  any  gross  infraction  of  it  for  forty  years.  Since  that 
time  fresh  acts  of  violence  have  been  successfully  perpetrated; 
and  in  this,  the  last  ejuarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  have 
fallen  back  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  in  which  the  independence, 
the  freedom,  and  the  territorial  rights  of  nations  are  defended 
by  force  alone.  A  melancholy  result !  but  one  which  proves 
that  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more  indispensably 
necessary  to  stand  armed  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
to  rely  on  a  firm  policy  for  the  defence  of  peace  and  justice. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  treaties  of  18.56,  renewed  in  1871, 
did  not  give  to  the  Porte  an  unconditional  claim  on  the 
(ireat  Powers  to  interfere  by  force  of  arms  to  protect  it  from 
aggression.  This  is  the  view  which  has  been  acted  upon, 
not  only  by  Great  Rritain,  but  by  all  the  States  of  Europe. 
Turkey  has  committed  many  glaring  offences,  and  if  any  such 
claim  ever  existed,  she  might  be  held  to  have  forfeited  it. 
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They  therefore  resolved  that  the  authority  of  the  Porte  over 
its  European  provinces  was  not  to  be  defended  against  Russia 
by  their  arms  ;  still  less  are  they  now  prepared  to  take  up  arms 
to  restoi’e  it.  Hut  this  is  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  question. 
The  Treaty  of  Paris  was  not  only  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey, 
conferring  certain  rights  on  Turkey ;  it  was  pre-eminently  a 
treaty  between  all  the  Great  Powei's,  imposing  recijn'ocal 
obligations  on  each  of  them.  The  guarantee  of  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  did  not  necessarily 
involve  the  defence  of  that  Empire  against  revolution  or 
aggression,  but  it  certainly  contained  a  positive  engagement 
between  the  Christian  Powers,  mutually  given  and  accepted, 
that  no  one  of  them  should  separately  attack  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  was  intended  to 
substitute  the  united  action  of  the  European  States  in  the 
affairs  of  the  East  for  the  separate  action  of  Russia,  because 
it  was  notorious  that  the  separate  action  of  Russia  in  those 
countries  meant  domination  and  conquest.  This  is  the  all- 
imj)ortant  compact  which  Russia  has  violated ;  this  was  the  en¬ 
gagement  she  contracted  as  the  price  of  peace  in  1856,  not  with 
Turkey,  but  with  England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Italy. 

The  effects  of  this  breach  of  treaty  on  our  own  interests 
might  be  pointed  out  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Let  us  take  for 
one  example  its  financial  consequences.  The  capitalists  of 
Europe,  and  especially  the  British  public,  were  induced,  in 
the  years  following  the  Crimean  war,  to  lend  a  very  large  sum, 
said  to  amount  to  two  hundred  millions  sterling,  to  the  Porte 
The  investment  was  not  a  w'ise  one;  but  why  was  it  made? 
Not  because  the  British  public  had  imjdicit  faith  in  the  un¬ 
developed  resources  of  Turkey  or  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
Turkish  pashas,  but  because  they  believed  in  the  treaty  of 
1856.  They  believed  that  the  territory  of  Turkey  would  not 
be  invaded,  that  the  provinces  and  the  tributes,  by  which  the 
revenue  of  the  Empire  was  raised,  would  not  be  torn  trom  her, 
and  that  the  independence  of  the  State  would  not  be  ruined, 
as  it  has  now  been,  politically  and  financially.  The  conditions 
on  which  these  loans  were  made  have  manifestly  been  totally 
changed  by  this  war,  and  changed  not  by  the  act  of  Turkey  but 
of  Russia.  It  was  said,  early  in  this  business,  that  the  British 
bondholder  w’ould  be  one  of  those  to  pay  the  price  of  it ;  and 
the  result  has  shown  that  the  remark  was  not  unfounded. 

The  exaction  of  a  Avar  tribute  far  exceeding  in  amount  the 
expenses  of  a  campaign  *  is  a  practice  revived  from  antiquity 


liiissiii  estiiiiatos  the  war  expenses  of  one  campaign  at  nine 
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by  Napoleon  when  he  sought,  after  Jena,  to  crush  and  annihi¬ 
late  the  Prussian  monarchy.  This  has  always  been  regarded 
as  one  of  his  worst  actions,  and  it  served  in  some  degree  as  a 
precedent  for  Prince  Bismarck’s  requisition  of  five  milliards 
from  France  in  1871.  But  to  impose  an  exorbitant  indemnity 
upon  a  State  which  notoriously  cannnot  discharge  it,  is  an 
abuse  of  the  rights  of  conquest,  and  it  may  have  the  gravest 
political  and  financial  consequences.  Russia  has  named  a 
fabulous  sum  as  the  amount  she  claims  from  Turkey ;  the 
larger  portion  of  this  sum  is  commuted  into  territorial  acquisi¬ 
tions,  so  that  it  ends  in  a  mere  act  of  conquest ;  but  about 
forty  millions  sterling  remain,  which  are  to  be  paid  or  not  paid 
in  some  manner  hereafter  to  be  determined.  It  is  evident 
that  the  addition  of  such  a  claim  to  the  national  debt  of 
Turkey,  to  be  enforced  at  will  by  a  pow'erful  creditor, 
is  a  direct  injury  to  the  existing  creditors  of  the  Empire, 
and  in  fact  appropriates  what  was  already  pledged  to  them. 
But  the  political  consequences  are  still  more  serious.  The 
acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  so  overwhelming  that  it  cannot 
be  paid,  obviously  places  the  debtor  entirely  and  absolutely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  creditor.  He  can  claim  a  control  over 
the  financial  administration  of  the  debtor ;  over  his  receipts ; 
pver  his  system  of  taxation  ;  over  the  persons  employed  in  the 
government ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  he  can  foreclose  and  by 
some  sudden  act  of  seizure  extinguish  the  very  existence  of 
his  obligee.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Russia  expects  to  ex¬ 
tract  forty  millions  sterling  from  the  Porte  in  cash  ;  but  she 
expects  to  obtain  its  equivalent  in  territory  or  in  influence. 
In  fact,  this  indemnity,  which  cannot  be  paid,  is  the  seal  of  her 
ascendency,  and  it  therefore  interests  the  rest  of  Europe  in 
the  highest  degree  to  determine  whether  Russia  was  justified 
in  exacting  anything  beyond  a  part  of  the  actual  expenses  of 
the  campaign,  which  must  be  far  below  the  sum  named. 

Treaties  are  not  exclusively  matters  of  political  and  inter¬ 
national  interest.  They  affect  financial  interests;  they  affect 
trade ;  they  affect  the  internal  government  of  foreign  nations. 
At  this  moment,  a  large  share  of  the  commercial  depression 
which  prevails  throughout  the  world,  the  discouragement  of 
mercantile  enterprise,  the  pressure  on  the  industrial  classes  of 
England,  Germany,  and  America,  is  due  to  the  uncertainty 
thrown  over  all  the  intercourse  of  mankind  and  to  the  onerous 
and  excessive  expenditure  on  preparations  for  war.  There  are 

hundred  millions  of  roubles,  or  130  millions  sterling;  but  this  is  a 
manifest  extravagance. 
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parts,  and  important  parts,  of  Europe  in  which  these  evils 
threaten  at  no  distant  period  to  give  rise  to  revolutionary 
movements,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  causes 
which  bind  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  to  that  of  St.  Petersburg 
is  the  apprehension  excited  by  the  progress  of  socialism  in 
Germany.  So  intricate  and  entangled  are  the  bearings  of  every 
particular  event  on  the  general  welfare  of  mankind,  that  the 
consequences  of  these  acts  of  aggression  and  violence  are  not 
confined  to  Bulgaria  which  is  devastated,  or  to  Turkey  which 
is  ruined,  but  they  extend  to  the  broken  fabric  of  European 
polity  and  to  the  domestic  interests  of  every  part  of  the  earth. 

But  enough  of  the  past.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  examine 
in  detail  the  mistakes  which  have  been  committed,  or  the 
evils  that  might  have  been  averted.  In  j)olitics  the  motto  is 
‘  Vestu/ia  nnlln  retrorsuin.'  The  business  of  statesmen  is  to 
deal  with  facts  as  they  are :  they  cannot  divine  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  events  that  have  never  happened,  nor  can  they  shape 
their  coui*sc  by  remote  contingencies.  One  act  of  this  great 
drama  is  over,  but  it  is  only  the  first  act.  W  e  must  take  the 
situation  as  it  now  is,  and  we  can  only  attempt  to  define  the 
present,  and  to  look  forward  a  little  way  into  the  future. 
‘  Not  Heaven  itself  upon  the  Past  has  power,’  and  the  events 
of  every  day  are  the  starting-point  of  the  morrow.  As  far  as 
the  power  of  Turkey  over  its  European  ])rovinces  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  must  be  regarded  as  at  an  end.  The  work  of 
destruction  of  the  late  administration  of  those  countries  is 
complete.  They  are  in  the  occupation  of  a  powerful  foreign 
army,  and  the  future  form  of  government  in  them  is  wholly 
undetermined,  exccj)t  in  so  far  as  it  ceases  to  be  Turkish. 

But  although  this  is  an  indisputable  fact,  it  is  a  narrow 
view  of  the  question  to  suppose,  as  is  very  commonly  the  case, 
that  the  conquest  of  these  provinces  puts  an  end  to  the 
Ottoman  Emj)ire.  Bulgaria,  lloumelia,  and  the  adjacent 
lands  include  about  one-fifth  of  the  poptilation  of  Turkey :  in 
])oint  of  territorial  area  much  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  Empire. 
'I'urkey  had  already  lost  Koumania,  Servia.  and  Greece,  con¬ 
siderable  jiortions  of  her  Eiu’opean  possessions;  but  as  these 
provinces  were  disaffected,  and  the  Christians  were  exempted 
from  military  service,  it  was  chieHy  as  sources  of  revenue  that 
they  were  of  value  to  'furkey.  Bulgaria  had  a  much  larger 
Moslem  population,  and  the  Danubian  forti’esses  and  the  line  of 
the  Balkans  were  of  military  importance  to  the  defence  of  the 
capital.  If  these  provinces  could  now  be  raised  into  a  neutral  and 
independent  State,  forming  an  efficient  barrier  between  the 
Russian  frontier  and  ('onstantinople.  and  if  Turkey  could  be 
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insured  against  Russian  invasions-at  the  price  of  lier  European 
territory,  we  are  not  sure  that  she  would  not  gain  by  the 
change.  After  the  blow  which  has  been  struck  at  the  heart 
of  the  Ottoman  possessions  in  Europe,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  retention  of  sporadic  provinces  in  Albania, 
Thessaly,  Bosnia,  and  the  Herzegovina,  united  to  the  centre 
of  the  Empire  by  mere  military  roads,  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
States,  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  Turkey.  These  frag¬ 
ments  would  soon  droi>  off  from  the  shattered  trunk,  and  the 
attempt  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Moslem  in  provinces 
surrounded  by  Christian  States  would  prevent  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  an  inde|)endent  kingdom  in  those  countries,  without 
materially  benefiting  the  Porte  itself.  They  would,  in  fact, 
be  used  as  outposts  of  Russia,  as  Montenegro  and  Servia 
have  been  in  the  last  war.  If  Turkey  is  to  exist  at  all  as  an 
Independent  j)ower,  it  is  in  her  Asiatic  dominions  that  she 
must  concentrate  her  remaining  strength. 

For  what  remains?  An  empire  which  in  point  of  extent 
and  position  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Avorld,  and  which  might, 
under  a  competent  government,  hold  its  place  among  all  nations. 
It  inchules,  in  Asia  Minor,  a  country  scarcely  inferior  in  size 
to  France,  with  magnificent  harboni-s,  fringed  by  the  noblest 
islands  of  the  Levant — Crete,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  ^litylene,  and 
many  more — and  caj)able  of  suj)porting  tenfold  its  present 
population.  It  extends  to  the  frontier  of  Persia  by  the  vallev 
of  the  Euj)hrates  and  the  pashalik  of  Bagdad.  The  iron  road 
which  must  ere  long  connect  Southern  Asia  with  Southern 
Europe,  and  which  will  probably  become  in  the  next  century 
one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  traffic  in  the  world,  wdll 
pass  through  the  heart  of  these  territories  and  restore  them  to 
activity  and  life.  Civilisation  will  return  to  some  of  its  old 
channels,  and  the  most  neglected  portion  of  the  old  world  will 
again  become  one  of  the  most  important  tracts  of  the  modern 
globe.  Again,  this  Empire  covers  the  whole  of  Syria,  from  the 
plains  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus  to  the  walls  of  .Jerusalem. 
Arabia  belongs  to  it  down  to  the  Persian  (iulf,  and  Egypt, 
Tripoli,  and  Tunis  are  its  dependencies.  If  territory  and  ex¬ 
tended  dominion  constituted  an  empire,  the  Ottoman  pow’er 
would  still  be  supreme.  These  countries  are  united  for  the 
most  part  by  a  common  faith,  laws,  and  manners,  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  still  distinguished  by  endurance  and  hardihood  in  war. 
But  it  will  be  said,  ami  said  with  truth,  that  the  motlern  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Porte  has  shown  itself  to  be  incapable  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  resources  of  these  magnificent  possessions.  If  these 
visions  of  the  future  are  to  be  realised,  it  must  be  under  a 
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system  of  administration  very  different  from  that  which  has 
weighed  upon  them  for  centuries.  What  has  the  future  in 
store  for  them  ?  To  ourselves  in  England,  the  future  fate  of 
those  countries  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  autonomy 
of  Bulgarian  peasants  or  the  frontier  line  of  Roumelia.  To 
consider  the  Eastern  question  at  all,  it  must  be  considered  as 
a  whole :  to  restrict  it  to  the  narrow’  proportions  of  a  very 
barbarous  fragment  of  Europe  is  to  lose  sight  of  its  true  bear¬ 
ings  altogether. 

But  whether  it  be  in  Pmrope  or  in  Asia,  one  principle  ought 
to  pervade  all  that  w’e  say  and  do  on  these  questions :  namely, 
that  we  desire  to  promote  and  maintain  the  independence  and 
self-government,  as  far  as  they  are  attainable,  of  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  these  countries.  And  we  urge  this  principle  the  more 
willingly,  as  we  l)elieve  that,  whatever  differences  may  have 
existed  amongst  us,  here  or  elsewhere,  as  to  the  causes  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  Kusso-Turkish  war,  there  is  a  complete  una¬ 
nimity  of  opinion  betw’een  all  sections  of  j)olitical  parties,  and 
betw’een  men  actuated  by  very  different  motives  and  sentiments, 
on  this  cardinal  point.  Russia  has  broken  the  military  power  of 
Turkey,  and  overthrown  her  authority  in  the  European  pro¬ 
vinces  of  her  em[)ire.  But  neither  in  those  j)rovinces  nor  in 
the  far  wider  dominions  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  it  to  be  borne  by 
this  country  or  by  Europe  that  Russia  should  substitute  her 
own  ascendency,  her  own  system  of  government,  her  own 
dominion,  for  that  which  she  has  destroyed  or  shaken. 

That  is  the  danger,  and  it  may  come  to  pass  in  more  ways 
than  one.  We  never  supposed  that  there  was  any  immediate 
probability  of  general  war,  as  long  as  a  contest  was  going  on 
l)etw'een  Russia  and  Turkey,  from  which  all  the  other  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  were  resolved  to  stand  aloof.  The  real  danger 
lay  in  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  in  the  consequences  of  that 
peace,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Russia  aims  at  an  in- 
defi)iite  extension  of  her  direct  authority  over  the  enormous 
territories  we  have  named.  It  Avould  be  impossible  for  her  to 
exercise  it.  But  by  reducing  Turkey  to  the  condition  of  a  vassal 
state — by  rej)resenting  herself  as  the  protectress  and  ally  of  the 
Sultan  — by  the  maintenance  in  power  of  the  most  corrupt  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Divan — by  the  proscription  of  the  men  who  have 
given  proofs  of  patriotism  and  energy,  Russia  may  gradually 
absorb  the  most  important  elements  of  the  Ottoman  Power. 
Hitherto,  and  as  long  as  the  Porte  had  reason  to  rely  on  the 
ancient  alliance  and  suj)port  of  this  country  and  its  other  allies, 
its  dominions  lay  like  a  barrier  against  the  aggression  of  Russia, 
anl  its  resources  might  be  directed  against  the  northern 
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antagonist.  But  from  the  moment  that  Turkey  is  reduced  to 
become  the  submissive  ally  of  Russia,  all  these  elements  of 
political  power  may  be  be  turned  against  our  interests.  The 
situation  resembles  that  of  Europe  after  Tilsit,  where,  by  a 
sudden  revolution,  Alexander  I.  became  the  ally  of  Napoleon, 
embraced  his  conqueror,  and  shut  his  ports  against  his  friends. 

Nor  can  this  result  surprise  us.  If  Europe  and  this  country 
stood  aloof  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  in  the  sorest  need 
of  our  support,  the  Porte  has  no  alternative  but  to  throw  itself 
into  the  arms  of  Russia.  That  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
policy  which  the  Government  and  the  nation  thought  fit  to 
adopt.  But  having  adopted  the  policy  of  neutrality  in  this 
crisis,  it  is  idle  to  comjdain  of  the  conse«iUcnce3  to  which  it 
inevitably  leads.  We  blame  no  one,  though  we  oui’selves 
entertain  grave  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  this  course.  But  it  is 
the  course  which  commended  itself  to  the  nation,  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  Ministry.  Henceforward  we  have  only  to 
deal  with  its  results. 

It  is  evident  that  either  as  the  creditor  of  Turkey,  or  as  a 
victorious  enemy,  or  as  a  patron  and  friend,  Russia  has 
acquired  the  power  of  controlling  the  acts  of  the  Divan,  not 
only  in  Europe  but  throughout  its  dominions ;  and  in  this 
indirect  form  the  ascendency  of  Russia  will  be  felt  in  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Nor  let  it  be  supj)osed  that  be¬ 
cause  these  provinces  are  re.motc,  the  influence  of  the  Northern 
Cabinet  will  be  less  active.  Religious  enthusiasm  is  one  of  the 
mainsprings  of  Russian  policy.  There  are  Christians,  and 
Christians  of  the  orthodox  faith,  throughout  the  East,  and  the 
position  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Jerusalem  has  long  been  an 
object  of  especial  interest  at  St.  Petersburg.  That  very 
question  was  the  origin  of  the  Crimean  Avar.  So  in  Egypt. 
We  certainly  do  not  apprehend  that  Russia  avIII  make  an 
attempt  to  seize  the  Suez  Canal.  But  the  Ottoman  Empire 
is  the  suzerain  of  Egypt ;  the  concession  of  the  Suez  Canal 
remounts  to  the  Porte ;  and  the  Porte,  Avhether  acting  inde¬ 
pendently  or  moved  by  foreign  influence,  has  an  undoubted 
territorial  jurisdiction  over  it. 

Much  has  been  said  for  the  last  hundred  years  of  the  ‘  in- 
‘  tegrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.’  The  Avords 
have  been  inserted  in  twenty  treaties,  and  have  survived  their 
original  meaning.  The  loss  of  the  integrity  of  its  dominions  is 
not  fatal  to  any  PoAver.  Turkey  has  lost  many  provinces. 
France  lost  the  integrity  of  her  dominions  Avhen  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  were  Avrested  from  her.  Austria  lost  he’*  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom;  the  Netherlands  lost  Belgium;  Russia 
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liei*self  lost  a  part  of  Bessarabia,  which  she  is  now  seeking  to 
recover,  with  verj'  little  regard  to  the  rights  of  her  own 
Roumanian  ally.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  loss  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  A  State  may  be  reduced  in  territory,  and  survive 
it ;  but  a  State  which  ceases  to  be  mistress  of  its  own  actions 
and  sovereign  in  its  own  dominions  ceases  to  be  a  State  at  all. 
Her  ])olicy  is  absorbed  in  that  of  a  dominant  Power.  Her 
very  armies  and  fleets  may  be  used  by  that  Power  against  the 
nations  and  interests  to  which  that  State,  when  independent, 
was  most  closely  allied.  That  would  be  the  calamitous  result 
if  Turkey  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  State  protected  by 
Russia,  and  if  no  elements  of  independence  sprang  up  to  main¬ 
tain  their  ground  against  foreign  domination.  Under  such  a 
treaty  of  subjection  the  Ottoman  Kmj)ire  might  be  reduced  to 
a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  the  Mogul  Emj)ire  and  its  de- 
jiendencies  under  the  British  rule  in  India,  and  the  native 
armies  would  be  converted  into  forces  to  be  wielded  at  will  by 
the  i»aramount  Power.  The  remote  situation  of  Hindostan 
deprives  that  country  of  all  political  influence  over  the  relations 
of  foreign  States,  and  the  possession  of  that  Em[)ire  by  England 
does  not  threaten  the  security  of  any  other  nation.  But  that 
would  not  be  the  case  with  the  dominions  of  Turkey.  Her 
capital  is  a  seat  of  empire,  commanding  two  seas,  and  her  pro¬ 
vinces  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt  must  always  be  of  the 
most  vital  im]K)rtunce  to  the  military,  naval,  and  commercial 
interests  of  all  civilised  nations.  The  maintenance  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  non-aggressive  Power  in  those  countries  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  world.  The  government  and 
policy  of  Russia  rest  upon  four  great  ])rlnciples,  which  are 
radically  opposed  to  all  liberal  ideas.  Her  internal  govern¬ 
ment  is  absolute  and  autocratic,  protected  by  a  jealous  and 
arbitrary  system  of  police — no  man's  personal  liberty  is  secure. 
Her  mainstay  is  an  enormous  army,  now  based  on  the  system 
of  universal  military  conscription,  which  she  extends  over  all 
the  countries  in  which  she  has  sway.  Her  ecclesiastical  policy 
is  one  of  su])reme  intolerance  ;  she  persecutes  the  Latin  Church 
in  Poland,  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  the 
Jews  everywhere.  No  minister  of  another  faith  can  even  eiiter 
the  Russian  dominions  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
Emperor.*  Her  commercial  policy  is  one  of  strict  prohibition. 

*  A  curious  instance  of  lliis  intolerance  occurred  just  belbre  tlio 
late  war.  The  Anglican  llishop  of  Gibraltar  wanted  to  proceed  to 
Odessa  to  confirm  the  children  of  British  subjects  residing  there;  but 
the  necessary  vim  of  his  passport  was  peremptorily  refused,  altho,  gh 
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AVe  have  never  been  able  to  understand  on  what  grounds 
English  Liberals  of  an  advanced  type  have  been  eager  to  ally 
theniselves  with  a  Power  which  is  the  avowed  champion  of  ab¬ 
solute  government,  universal  military  conscription,  clerical  in¬ 
tolerance,  and  commercial  prohibition.  Such  is,  however,  the 
fact.  For  ourselves,  more  faithful  to  Liberal  principles,  Ave 
regard  these  four  conditions  of  government  as  the  worst  evils 
that  afflict  mankind. 

Are  these  Russian  principles  of  government  to  be  applied 
to  Turkey?  Turkey  has  no  police  and  a  feeble  administra¬ 
tion.  Turkey  exemi)ts  her  Avhole  Christian  population  from 
military  service.  Turkey  is  absolutely  tolerant  of  all  churches 
and  creeds,  and  leaves  each  body  of  believers  to  manage 
their  own  spiritual  affairs,  and  to  multiply  schools  and  mis¬ 
sions  as  they  please.  Turkey,  lastly,  is  the  freest  commer¬ 
cial  country  in  the  Avorld ;  for  though  she  unwisely  imposes  an 
export  duty  on  her  own  jtnKlnce,  she  leaves  the  import  trade 
all  but  free.  ^Moreover,  the  rights  of  the  subjects  of  foreign 
Christian  States  in  Turkey  are  protected  by  capitulations 
and  by  courts  of  justice  of  their  own.  AVe  ourselves  have 
consular  courts  at  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  with  an 
ajipeal  to  the  Queen  in  Council  at  home.  These  rights  and 

Iirivileges  are  al)solutely  incompatible  with  the  extension  of 
Russian  ascendency  over  the  Ottoman  Empire.  AVhen  j)eople 
s]»eak  of  the  Ottoman  Emj)ire  as  a  thing  of  the  i)ast,  they  for¬ 
get  the  very  large  concessions  and  liberties  which  our  own 
subjects  and  those  of  other  countries  have  enjoyed  for  centuries 
in  the  Sultan’s  dominions.  And  whatever  be  the  future  fate  of 
those  dominions,  we  can  never  allow  those  privileges,  which  are 
so  favourable  to  our  faith,  to  our  administration  of  justice,  and 
to  our  trade,  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  an  arbitrary  and 
rival  power.  ^ 

The  more  we  examine  the  j)reliminary  treaty  signed  on 
Februaiy  19  at  San  Stefano,  the  more  Ave  are  amazed  at  the 
monstrous  concessions  it  exacts  and  the  still  more  monstrous 
results  to  Avhich  it  Avould  inevitably  lead.  AVe  do  not  mean 
that  Ave  are  astonished  at  the  overthrow  of  Turkish  authority 
in  these  provinces,  for  Turkey  had  no  voice  in  the  matter,  and 
being  utterly  defeated  she  had  to  submit  to  the  laAv  of  the 
conqueror.  But  even  conquerors  have  hitherto  held  in  some 
respect  the  interests  and  obligations  of  other  states,  the  rights 

the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  personally  exerted  himself  to 
obtain  it.  General  Ignatieff  Siiid  he  had  not  the  power  to  grant  the 
visa  neceasary  to  enter  Russia  to  a  foreign  clergyman. 
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of  private  property,  and  the  law  of  nations.  Russia  has 
res[)ected  nothin«(  that  stood  in  the  way  of  her  own  ajjgran- 
disement,  and  she  has  framed  a  treaty  which  is  a  barefaced 
declaration  of  her  own  undisguised  and  undivided  suj)reniacy. 
These  conditions  were  but  imperfectly  understood  by  the  British 
public  until  the  j)ublication  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  despatch. 

The  first  two  articles  relate  to  Montenegro,  whose  inde¬ 
pendence  is  recognised  by  the  Porte.  Events  have  already 
shown  that  Montenegro  is  virtually  a  dependency  of  Russia, 
flanking  the  Dalmatian  provinces  of  Austria,  and  abutting  on  tbe 
Adriatic.  Considerable  additions  are  made  to  the  ^lontenegrin 
territory,  on  which  we  shall  only  remark  that,  whatever  be  the 
claims  of  these  Black  Mountaineers  to  independence,  they  are 
the  last  persons  on  whom  any  rights  of  sovereignty  or  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  conferred  beyond  the  ratige  of  their  own  hills. 

Servia  also  aetjuires  the  recognition  of  her  independence 
and  an  addition  of  territory  torn  from  Roumelia  and  including 
the  fortress  of  Xisch — the  reward,  it  must  be  said,  of  the 
basest  treachery  and  ingratitude :  for  the  j)olicy  of  the  Porte 
to  Servia,  under  the  influence  of  the  Great  Powers,  was  jiacific, 
forbearing,  and  conciliatory.  The  fourth  article  of  the  treaty 
provides  that  the  Mussulman  landowners  in  the  ceded  districts, 
but  not  residing  in  the  Principality,  mai/  preserve  their  estates 
hy  fartniny  and  administering  them  hy  others.  On  what 
princij)le  any  cession  of  territory  can  interfere  with  the  right 
of  private  projjerty  in  the  soil,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
MTiat  would  have  been  said  if  a  clause  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Franco-German  Treaty  of  1871,  ‘Frenchmen  may 
‘  preserve  their  estates  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  farming  and 
‘  administering  them  by  others  ’  ? 

By  the  fifth  article  the  Porte  recognises  the  independence 
of  Roumania,  which  will  have  a  right  {gni  fera  valoir  ses  droits) 
to  an  indemnity  to  be  settled  hereafter.  An  indemnity  to 
Roumania  for  what  she  gains !  We  should  have  thought  an 
indemnity  was  due  to  the  Porte  from  Roumania  for  the 
tribute,  which  is  surrendered.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
treaty  was  concluded  without  the  knowledge  or  concurrence 
of  the  Roumanian  Government,  and  that  some  of  its  provisions 
are  highly  injurious  to  her  interests  and  offensive  to  her 
honour,  being  direct  breaches  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 
Roumanian  State  was  constituted  by  Europe.  So  much  has 
Roumania  gained  by  placing  hei’self  in  hostility  to  Turkey, 
and  lending  her  territory  and  her  army,  to  promote  the  advance 
of  Russian  aggression. 

The  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  relates  to  what  is  termed 
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Bulgaria  by  the  authors  of  it.  But  the  extent  to  which  this 
‘  geographical  expression  ’  is  carried  cannot  be  understood  or 
believed  without  reference  to  the  map  which  accompanies  the 
treaty.  It  includes  not  only  the  Avhole  province  north  of 
the  Balkans  and  the  entire  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the 

(mouths  of  the  Danube  to  Hakim  Tabiasi  in  the  latitude  of 
Adrianople  (comprising  therefore  the  harbours  of  Varna, 
Bourgas,  and  Sizepoli),  but  it  embraces  very  nearly  the  w’hole 

I  of  Roumelia,  and  the  coast  of  the  xEgean  Sea  from  Kavala 
(inclusive)  to  Salonica  (not  inclusive).  It  then  trends  to  the 
west,  swallowing  the  Avhole  of  Thrace  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Drina  in  the  ehain  of  mountains  which  separates  the  plains 
of  Roumelia  from  the  Adriatic.  Nothing,  in  fact,  remains 
but  the  Albanian  mountain  tract  as  a  boundary  to  the  west, 
and  Thessaly  and  Epirus  to  the  south,  which  are  no  doubt 
destined  eventually  to  be  annexed  to  the  Hellenic  kingdom, 
though  with  small  advantage,  we  fear,  to  that  State.  Turkey 
retains  the  country  between  Constantino[)le  and  Adrianople 
and  the  Vilayet  of  Salonica ;  but  the  frontier  runs  within  five 
or  six  miles  of  that  im])ortant  city,  and  even  the  Turkish  rail¬ 
roads  are  intersected  by  this  Bulgarian  delimitation.  This 
frontier  is  to  be  traced  out  by  a  Russo-Turkish  Commission 
before  the  military  evacuation  of  the  territory. 

The  form  of  government  ])rovided  for  the  new  ])rincipality 
equally  bears  the  stamp  of  Russian  ascendency.  It  is  not  to 
be  determined  by  the  European  Powers,  but  by  wdiat  the 
Russians  are  pleased  to  call  the  ‘  ]>ojiular  election  ’  of  a  prince 
or  ruler,  confirmed  by  the  Porte  with  the  assent  of  the  PoAvers. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  under  a  Russian  occupa¬ 
tion,  Avhat  would  such  an  election  be  like  ?  The  office  is  not 
hereditary,  but  the  election  is  to  be  repeated  on  every  vacancy, 
like  the  election  of  the  kings  of  Poland.  MeanAA’hilc,  the  future 
administrative  system  of  the  province  is  to  be  elaborated  by  an 
Assembly  of  Bulgarian  Notables  at  Philippopolis,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  Russian  commissary,  and  in  the  presence 
of  an  Ottoman  commissary  (mark  the  distinction).  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  neAv  regime  and  its  control  are  to  be  entrusted 
for  two  years  to  a  Russian  commissary.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  the  other  PoAvers  of  Europe  are  to  be  alloAved,  if 
rrecessary,  to  send  delegates  to  assist  in  the  Avork. 

All  provisions  for  the  military  defence  of  the  country  are 
SAA’ept  aAvay  by  the  destruction  of  the  fortresses  and  the  Avith- 
draAval  of  the  Ottoman  troops.  The  territory  is  to  be  occupied 
by  50,000  Russian  troops  for  Iaa’o  years,  at  the  expense  of  the 
province,  after  which  a  local  militia  is  to  be  established  for  the 
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maintenance  of  order.  A  tribute  is  reserved  to  the  Pox'te 
from  the  province,  but  that  is  the  sole  recognition  of  her  sove¬ 
reignty  ;  and  if  it  he  not  paid  she  has  obviously  no  means  of 
enforcing  payment. 

Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  are  to  obtain  the  privileges 
■w  hich  were  recommended  by  the  Conference  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  concessions  made  to  the  Cretans  in  1H68  are  to  be 
scrupulously  observed.  Kussia  obtains  a  large  accession  of 
territory  in  Armenia,  including  the  port  of  Batoum  and  the 
fortresses  of  Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Bayazid  ;  the  Porte  engages 
to  secure  reforms  and  ameliorations  the  Aniieniaus  (the  term 
is  general,  not  local). 

The  indemnities  of  war  exacted  by  tlie  nineteenth  article 
amount  to  1 ,41(),()0(),()0n  roubles,  a  sum  equal  to  or  exceeding  the 
five  milliards  of  francs  drawn  by  Germany  from  one  of  the  richest 
countries  of  the  world.  Of  this  sum  about  four-fifths  are  to  be 
liquidated  by  the  cession  of  territory  to  the  Russian  Empire. 
The  ])ayment  of  the  remainder  is  to  be  settled  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  victor  and  the  vanquished. 

The  twenty-fourth  article,  on  the  navigation  of  the  Straits 
and  the  right  of  blockade,  really  stipulates  nothing  that  was  not 
already  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.  Kussia  seems  merely  to  have  sought  to  disentangle 
herself  from  a  common  European  engagement  on  these  points. 

Passing  over  some  articles  of  secondary  imjH)rtance,  this 
brief  analysis  sutlices  to  show  to  demonstrati(m  that  the  whole 
treaty  is  conceived  in  the  pui*est  Russian  si)irit.  There  is  in 
it  no  consideration  for  a  vainjuished  enemy  ;  none  for  the 
populations  thus  suddenly  transferred  to  a  new  and  as  yet  un¬ 
certain  administration  under  Russian  commissaries ;  none  for 
the  plighted  faith  of'  the  Czar  at  Livadia  and  elsewhere,  of 
which  it  was  the  fashion  in  England,  out  of  courtesy,  to  speak 
■with  resjxect ;  none  whatever  for  the  treaty  obligations  and 
common  interests  existing  betw-een  Russia  and  the  other  Pow’ers 
of  Europe,  or  for  the  rights  of  those  Powers,  notwithstanding 
the  positive  assurance  which  Count  Orloff  was  instructed  to 
give  in  1856  to  the  assembled  Powers,  upon  the  honour  of  the 
Czar,  that  it  was  his  firm  intention  to  adhere  to  the  engage¬ 
ments  there  contracted  by  him,  as  the  jxrice  of  peace. 

AVe  think  that  no  one  can  read,  now  or  hereafter,  the  dis¬ 
passionate  record  of  these  transactions  without  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  a  more  open  defiance  of  truth,  fair  dealing, 
and  public  law  has  never  been  ventured  upon  by  any  Euro- 
j)ean  Power.  The  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  must  have  had 
an  extraordinary  reliance  on  the  apathy  and  tveakness  of 
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Europe,  or  on  the  secret  support  of  some  members  of  the 
European  family,  to  suppose  tliat  she  could  recast  at  her  own 
])leasur(!  and  for  her  own  purposes  the  whole  map  of  the 
East.  We  still  hope  that  she  will  be  undeceived.  At 
any  rate,  before  such  a  treaty  as  this  could  be  accepted  and 
adopted  as  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,  displacing  and 
reversing  other  engagements  of  an  earlier  date,  it  must  not 
only  be  communicated  to  the  Great  Powers,  but  controlled 
and  revised  by  their  representatives  in  all  that  apj)ears  to  them 
to  affect  the  general  interests  of  the  world.  Russia  may  claim  the 
exercise  of  her  belligerent  rights,  but  as  a  belligei*ent  she  stands 
alone,  and  can  only  defend  what  she  has  seized  and  exacted  by 
force  of  arms.  The  demand  of  the  Rritish  Government  that 
the  whole  treaty  should  be  submitted  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  Congress  was  no  more  than  a  demand  that  a  legal  title 
should  be  given  to  such  portions  of  the  Russian  demands  as 
reason  and  justice  approve. 

Russia  is  in  military  possession  of  almost  all  the  provinces  of 
European  Turkey.  Her  armies  are  encamped  on  the  .^Egean 
and  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Her  outposts  are  within  half  a 
day’s  march  of  the  walls  of  Constantinople  and  of  the  lines  of 
Bulair.  No  resistance  whatever  could  be  offered  to  her  com¬ 
plete  occupation  of  the  whole  territory  from  within ;  no  check 
exists  upon  her  operations  save  what  might  come  from  Avithout. 
Thessaly  and  All)anla,  liosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  are  not 
within  her  line  of  operations ;  but  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
Turkish  seat  of  empire  and  harassed  by  roving  bands  of  insur¬ 
gents.  Prince  Bismarck  has  invented,  in  his  cynical  joviality, 
an  expression  that  describes  the  situation,  ‘  Beuti  possulentes 
but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  added  anytliing  to  the 
Christian  beatitudes,  for  this  is  but  a  classical  or  canonical 
version  of  the  old  strain — 

‘  Tliut  he  may  Utke  who  has  the  power, 

And  he  may  keep  who  can.’ 

Military  occupation  by  a  victorious  army  is  not  held  by  modern 
and  civilised  nations  to  warrant  any  interference  with  the  esta¬ 
blished  authorities  of  the  country  occupied,  still  less  with 
private  property  or  the  rights  of  non-combatant  Inhabitants. 
These  principles  were  laid  down  very  formally  by  Russia 
herself  in  the  protocols  of  the  Conference  of  Brussels,  held  a 
short  time  ago  at  her  request  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
the  evils  of  war.  But,  if  we  are  not  greatly  misinformed,  the 
Russian  generals  and  agents  have  used  their  military  power  to 
overthrow  entirely  the  existing  administration  of  the  territory. 
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to  reorganise  it  on  Russian  principles  and  by  Russian  agents, 
to  seize  and  appropriate  i)rivate  property,  and  to  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  who  do  not  profess  the  Christian  faith.  As  for 
law,  we  presume  that  martial  law  exclusively  prevails,  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  once  defined  to  he  ‘  tlie  will  of  the 
‘  commanding  officer.’  Had  these  provinces  been  formally 
ceded  and  annexed  to  the  Russian  Empire,  she  could  not  have 
proceeded  otherwise.  The  intention  to  liberate  them  from 
Turkish  law  and  authority,  and  to  constitute  them  hereafter  as 
an  independent  principality,  does  not  justify  any  such  measures 
on  the  ])art  of  Russia;  for  that  is  an  arrangement  which  clearly 
concerns  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  the 
neighbouring  States.  Russia  has  on  former  occasions  tempo¬ 
rarily  occupied  Turkish  territory,  but  she  did  not  on  that 
account  proceed  to  Russianise  the  country,  or  to  render  it 
untenable  by  the  native  inhabitants,  whose  only  crime  is  that 
they  profess  the  Moslem  faith  and  live  under  Moslem  law'. 

It  is  a  ridiculous  piece  of  ignorance  to  suppose  that  these 
inhabitants  are  mainly  l^urks,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
They  are  rather  men  of  Slavonian  or  Greek  race  w'hose 
families  embraced  Islamism  after  the  conquest.  Mr.  Finlay, 
a  very  im{)artial  witness,  tells  us  that  more  than  a  million 
Greeks  apostatised  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  large 
numbers  of  the  neighbouring  races  followed  their  example. 
.\re  the  descendants  of  these  families  to  be  exterminated  for 
the  conversion  of  their  forefathers  ?  If  so,  we  can  only  say 
that  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jew's  and  Moriscoes  from  Si)ain, 
Europe  has  not  w'itnessed  a  more  abominable  action  ;  and  it  is 
aggravated  in  this  case  by  the  fact  that  Russia  has  no  lawful 
authority  in  the  territory  w'hich  they  have  dwelt  in  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  by  every  rule  of  jiublic  law  the  non-combatant  po- 
pidation,  Avhatever  be  its  religious  faith,  is  entitled  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  an  army  of  occupation. 

This  being  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  we  learned  without 
surprise,  and  w'e  must  add  without  regret,  that  the  proposed 
Congress  or  Conference  had  failed,  for  we  could  anticipate 
from  it  no  beneficial  results,  until  the  bases  on  which  it  was 
tt)  act  were  clearly  defined  by  Europe  and  accepted  by 
Russia.  Otherwise  Russia  would  have  arrived  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  with  a  treaty  of  peace  in  her  hand,  by  which  she  would 
allege  that  the  Sultan  at  least  is  bound,  and  no  doubt  the 
Sultan  is  doubly  bound,  by  the  fact  that  he  has  ratified  the 
treaty,  and  the  still  stronger  fact  that  his  dominions  are  in 
the  occujiation  of  the  other  jtarty  to  this  contract,  and  that 
Constantinople  and  the  forts  on  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dar- 
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danelles  could  be  seized  in  twelve  hours.  The  parties  are 
therefore  precisely  in  the  situation  of  Shylock  and  Antonio 
when  they  came  before  the  tribunal  at  Venice.  Russia  claims 
her  bond.  The  comparison  might  be  carried  a  step  further; 
for  although  Russia  has  acquired  by  victory  the  right  to  cut 
off  a  province  or  two  from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  she  has  not 
the  right  to  ‘  contrive  against  the  very  life  ’  of  that  State  and 
to  annihilate  its  independence.  There  Europe  and  the  interests 
of  Europe  intervene. 

The  British  and  the  Austrian  governments  intimated  that 
they  require  the  bases  of  the  future  negotiations  to  be  defined 
before  they  enter  the  Congress  at  all.  They  also  intimated 
that  they  should  recognise  no  treaty  between  Russia  and  the 
Rorte  affecting  the  provisions  of  the  general  treaties  of  1856 
and  1871,  until  all  the  articles  of  the  new  engagement  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  consideration.  All  admit 
and  desire  that  important  and  beneficial  changes  may  be,  and 
must  be,  made  in  those  instruments.  No  one  desires  to  per- 
])etnate  them  in  their  present  form.  But  we  take  our  stand 
upon  the  principle  that  the  changes,  which  the  operation  of 
time  and  events  has  brought  about,  must  be  sanctioned  by  the 
concerted  action  and  agreement  of  Europe.  The  problem  is 
how  to  maintain  and  enforce  that  principle.  It  is  ill  talking 
between  a  fu’  man  and  a  fasting — between  an  armed  man  and 
men  extremely  anxious  to  avoid  the  use  of  arms.  But  the 
very  existence  of  the  authority  of  public  right  depends  on  the 
issue. 

The  value  and  authority  of  the  deliberative  meetings  of 
the  Powers  of  Europe  are  much  diminished  by  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  in  such  meetings  the  majority  does  not  bind 
the  minority,  and  that  it  is  competent  to  any  Power  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  authority  of  the  Congress  by  withdrawing  from 
it  altogether.  When  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  proposed 
a  Congress  in  1863  to  consider  the  questions  then  pending 
in  Europe,  he  obtained  from  the  continental  Courts  a  re¬ 
luctant  assent  to  his  proposal,  and  it  might  be  contended  that 
several  of  the  wars  which  have  since  afflicted  the  world  would 
})ossibly  have  been  averted  by  previous  deliberations  in  com¬ 
mon.  The  British  Government  thought  otherwise,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  expressed,  with  an  energy  which  was  thought 
to  savour  of  tartness,  the  opinion  that  such  a  meeting  was 
more  likely  to  lead  to  war  than  to  consolidate  the  peace  of 
Europe.  In  a  despatch  dated  November  25,  1863,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  discussed  the  question  : — 
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‘  Is  a  generol  Congress  of  European  States  likely  to  furnish  a  peace¬ 
ful  solution  of  the  various  matters  in  dispute  I 

‘  There  appears  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  be  one  main  con¬ 
sideration  which  must  lead  them  to  their  conclusion.  After  the  war 
which  desolated  Germany  from  1619  to  1649,  and  after  the  succes¬ 
sive  wars  which  afflicted  the  Continent  of  Europe  from  1793  to  1815, 
it  was  possible  to  distribute  territories  and  to  define  rights  by  a 
Congress,  because  the  nations  of  Europe  were  tired  of  the  slaughter 
and  exhausted  by  the  burdens  of  war,  and  because  the  Powers  wlio 
met  in  Congress  had,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  means  of 
carrying  their  decisions  and  arrangements  into  effect.  But  at  the 
present  moment,  after  a  continuance  of  long  |)eace,  no  Power  is  ivilling 
to  give  up  any  territory  to  which  it  has  a  title  by  treaty  or  a  claim 
by  |K)Ssession.’ 

And  after  considering  the  particular  cases  then  pending  iu 
Europe,  Lord  Russell  added; — 

‘  If  the  mere  e.xpression  of  opinions  and  wishes  would  accomplish,  no 
positive  results,  it  appears  certain  that  the  deliberations  of  a  Congress 
would  consist  of  demands  and  pretensions  put  forward  by  some  and 
resisted  by  others ;  and  there  being  no  supreme  authority  in  such  an 
assembly  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the  t’ongress  would 
probably  separate  leaving  many  of  its  members  on  worse  terms  than 
they  had  been  when  they  met.’ 

This  honest  opinion  wounded  the  Emperor  Xapoleon,  who 
had  great  pretensions  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Europe  ;  but  it  was 
in  substance  sound,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage  at  the 
present  day.  Perhaps  the  same  results,  as  far  as  they  are 
likely  to  conduce  to  the  interests  of. peace,  may  be  obtained 
by  negotiations  beLveen  the  Courts  of  Europe.  We  certainly 
do  not  desire  to  see  a  repetition  of  the  Conference  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  which  was  obviously  a  mere  blind  to  assist  the  designs 
of  Russia. 

As  to  the  objects  the  Ministers  and  representatives  of  Great 
Britain  have  in  view  in  these  negotiations,  they  are  simple, 
for  in  the  first  place  they  are  entirely  disinterested.  We 
desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of 
adding  an  inch  of  territory  or  a  single  tribe  of  people  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Queen.  We  wish  to  see  other  States,  be 
they  small  or  great,  in  possession  of  independence  and  of 
as  good  a  government  as  they  can  produce  from  the  elements 
contained  in  them.  We  wish  to  prevent  them  from  preying 
on  each  other,  and  infringing  upon  our  own  rights  in  foreign 
countries.  But  that  is  the  extent  of  our  own  policy.  The 
direct  interests  of  England  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  com¬ 
parative  indifference  to  ourselves  what  rule  prevails  west  of 
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that  line,  provided  it  be  peaceful,  orderly,  liberal,  and  humane. 
But  to  Austria  this  j)art  of  the  question  is  vital,  because  the 
whole  of  her  eastern  frontier  would  be  encompassed  by  a  for¬ 
midable  neighbour,  instead  of  an  inoffensive  one.  Russia 
would  become  to  Austria  what  Turkey  Avas  two  hundred  years 
ago,  when  Hungary  was  conquered  and  Vienna  besieged.  If, 
therefore,  avc  desire  to  have  the  support  of  Austria  on  those 
maritime  and  Asiatic  interests  to  which  Ave  are  especially  sen¬ 
sible,  Ave  should  give  to  Austria  a  cordial  support  on  those 
territorial  arrangements  Avhich  are  essential  to  her  security  and 
even  to  her  existence. 

The  j)OAver  of  Turkey  in  the  European  provinces  being 
overthroAvn,  and  Turkey  being  manifestly  incapable  of  defend¬ 
ing  those  possessions  from  Russia,  the  obvious  solution,  in  the 
interest  of  those  provinces  and  of  I]urope,  is  to  create  in  them 
as  large  and  strong  a  State  as  possible.  Such  a  State,  if  it 
can  exist  at  all,  should  ])lace  itself  in  intimate  relations,  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  lines  of  communication,  and  defence, 
Avith  Austria  and  Turkey.  The  population  is  broken  up 
into  five  or  six  different  races  or  exceeds — Roumanians,  Ser¬ 
vians,  Bulgarians,  (ireeks,  Moslem,  and  Jcavs — bound  together 
by  no  real  nationality,  though  each  race  has  a  passionate 
patriotism  of  its  oAvn,  opposed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  result  of  parcelling  out  these  territories  inta 
small  states  or  principalities  Avould  be  to  perpetuate  discord ; 
religious  and  local  jealousies  and  hatreds  aa’ouUI  foment  inces¬ 
sant  quarrels ;  each  of  them  Avould  be  incapable  of  defence 
and  no  large  measure  of  public  utility  could  ever  be  carried 
into  effect.  The  tAvo  principal  factors  in  the  problem  are 
Roumania  and  Greece. 

Roumania  has  shoAvn  in  the  late  contest  more  military  force 
and  political  energy  than  Ave  gave  her  credit  for.  She  afforded 
to  Russia  valuable  support  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  she  has 
manfully  resisted  the  attempt  of  Russia  to  Avrest  from  her  the 
fragment  of  Bessarabia  Avhich  Avas  secured  to  her  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  and  by  an  express  engagement  of  Russia  herself  made 
in  the  course  of  last  year.  Upon  the  maintenance  of  this  con¬ 
dition  the  control  of  the  navigation  of  the  LoAver  Danube 
depends.  Although  therefore  the  policy  of  Roumania  to 
Turkey,  Avhich  had  certainly  done  her  no  Avrong,  Avas  ex¬ 
tremely  selfish  and  discreditable,  she  is  the  most  important  of 
the  fragments  into  Avhich  European  Turkey  is  dissolved.  The 
independence  and  freedom  of  Roumania  are  therefore  essential 
to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Danube,  and  of  all 
territories  south  of  the  Damdw.  Tt  is  the  interest  of  Europe 
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as  well  as  of  Austria  to  support  it  resolutely,  anel  we  now  see 
reason  to  rejoice  that  a  prince  of  the  Ilohenzollern  family 
reigns  at  Bucharest. 

The  late  Viscount  Strangford  was  of  all  Englishmen  the  man 
best  acquainted  withthetruecondltiou  of  European  Turkey.  His 

*  Occasional  Notes  on  Turkey,’ first  i)uhHshed  in  the  ‘  Pall  Mall 

*  Gazette’  in  1867  and  1868,  and  republished  in  two  volumes  by 
Lady  Strangford  in  1869,  are  to  this  day  the  most  instructive 
work  in  existence  on  this  subject,  and  ought  now  to  be  read  by 
every  one  who  cares  to  take  the  trouble  to  understand  it.  His 
views  were  iwophetic,  because  they  were  just  and  true :  it  is 
seldom  the  opinions  of  any  political  writer  are  so  strikingly 
confirmed  ten  years  afterwards  by  the  course  of  events.  Lord 
Strangford  may  be  said  to  have  discovered  the  Bulgarians. 
He  described  them  as  five  millions  of  industrious  and  docile 
people,  contented  to  live  under  the  authority  of  the  Porte, 
resisting  the  attempts  of  Panslavist  agitators  to  plunge  them 
into  revolution  ;  more  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  the  petty 
tyranny  of  the  Greek  agents  of  the  Divan  than  from  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan  ;  asking  for  one  concession  only,  the 
separation  of  their  Church  from  the  control  of  the  Greek 
Patriarch,  which  they  shortly  afterwards  obtained ;  and  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  gradual  progress  of  peacefid  reformation. 
A  distinguished  Bulgarian,  who  signs  himself  ‘  Ivanowitch,’ 
addressed  Lord  Strangford  in  the  same  language : — 

‘  We  <lo  not  desire  anything  beyond  that  amount  of  temporal 
autonomy  which  is  necessarily  involved  in  such  religious  autonomy  as 
the  Porte  accords  to  each  community.  Deliverance  from  the  Greeks, 
direct  communication  with  the  central  government,  the  right  of  elect¬ 
ing  our  national  clergy  by  our  own  })eople,  tlie  tise  of  our  own 
language  in  the  Church  services,  and  its  cultivation  in  schools,  con¬ 
stitute  the  whole  of  the  Bnhjarian  tlemund.  As  for  the  rest  we  are 
content  to  rely  on  the  interest  which  the  Porte  finds  in  the  gnidual 
introduction  of  reforms,  Fi'lelity  to  the  Government  seems  to  us  the 
only  just  return  for  its  preservation  iind  guardianshi])  of  our  nationality, 
for  the  Bulgarians  fully  comjirehend  that  the  wreck  of  the  empire 
would  simply  throw  them  headlong  into  the  gulf  of  Knssism.’  (Occa¬ 
sional  Notes,  vol.  i.  p.  226.) 

This  language  may  surprise  those  who  imagined  that  the 
Bulgarians  were  an  opjtressed  peojde,  breathing  destruction  to 
the  Moslem,  and  awaiting  with  impatience  the  arrival  of  their 
Kussian  deliverers.  It  was,  according  to  this  witness,  just 
the  reverse.  The  Turkish  Government  was  their  best  protector 
against  the  rising  tide  of  Panslavism.  For,  as  the  same  writer 
went  on  to  say,  ‘  Russia  has  no  desire  to  see  a  numerous 
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‘  Slavonic  community  rise  into  a  nation  at  her  side,  stamped 
‘  with  features  and  character  other  than  those  of  Czarism.’  In 
truth,  at  the  present  moment,  wlien  the  authority  of  the  Porte 
has  been  destroyed,  we  believe  that  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
liussia  is  the  most  hostile  to  the  creation  of  a  free  and  indepen¬ 
dent  Bulgarian  State.  She  desires  to  see  these  provinces  weak, 
divided,  and  dependent  on  herself,  or  swayed  by  her  intrigues. 

Lord  Strangford,  who  was  disposed  to  look  upon  the  Bul¬ 
garians  with  especial  favour,  said  of  them  : — 

‘  As  for  the  Bulgarians,  whether  they  remain  j  et  awhile  under 
Turkish  rule  or  free  themselves  from  it  in  our  time,  as  they  must 
ultimately  do  sooner  or  later,  it  is  in  them  alone  that  one  can  see  any 
really  hopeful  prospect,  on  taking  a  broad  general  view  of  the  future 
of  these  countries.  This  is  attbrded  by  their  numerical  preponderance ; 
their  ntter  primitiveness  which  has  learnt  nothing  and  has  nothing  to 
tmlearn  ;  their  industry  and  thrift,  their  obstinacy,  and  their  sobriety 
of  character.’  (Chaos,  vol.  i.  p.  21.) 

To  these  considerations  might  be  added  others  of  a  less 
favourable  character.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  not  only 
extremely  ignorant,  but,  when  excited,  sanguinary  and  fero¬ 
cious.  One  of  the  arguments  used  by'  Kussia  in  support  of 
a  prolonged  occupation  of  the  country'  is,  that  the  withdrawal 
.of  her  troops  Avould  be  the  signal  for  anarchy  and  blood¬ 
shed;  and  this  is  not  improbable,  unless  some  other  mode 
be  found  of  maintaining  order.  The  Bulgarians  Avill  not 
rebel  against  any  authority  armed  with  resj)ectable  powers. 

Two  difficulties  of  the  first  magnitude  stand,  therefore,  in 
the  path  of  those  whose  generous  and  lil)eral  designs  aim  at 
the  constitution  of  a  new  and  independent  State  in  Bulgaria. 
The  first  is  the  total  absence  of  the  elements  of  political 
government  in  a  community  of  five  millions  of  men,  chiefly 
])ea.sants,  who  have  lived  in  ‘  utter  {)rimitivcness  ’  for  four 
centuries  under  an  absolute  rule,  and  whose  own  experience 
is  limited  to  the  affairs  of  their  church  and  their  village.  To 
Avhich  must  be  added  the  Avant  of  capital,  roads,  and  military 
organisation.  The  second  difficulty  is  that  tlie  PoAver  nearest 
to  the  country,  and  at  j)resent  occupy'ing  it  Avith  her  armies, 
regards  this  population  entirely  Avith  a  view  to  her  OAvn 
j)olitical  objects.  Kussia  has  never  shoAvn  the  slightest  per¬ 
ception  of  the  principle  that  a  governing  state  is  morally 
bound  to  consider  before  all  things  the  interests  and  Avelfare 
of  tlie  governed.  She  has  a  fixed  central  policy  of  her  OAvn, 
Avhich  is  that  of  Russian  aggrandisement  and  poAver ;  and  to 
this  principle  every  other  consideration  of  humanity  and  duty 
must  give  Avay.  It  is  true  that  these  provinces,  some  of  Avhich 
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already  enjoy  a  far  larger  amount  of  freedom  than  Russia,  as 
is  the  case  in  Servia  and  Roumania,  are  not  insensible  to  their 
danger,  and  even  (as  we  have  just  seen)  the  Hulgarians  arc 
aware  of  it.  They  know  that  they  have  been  made  the  tools 
of  a  great  Power ;  they  are  anxious  not  to  be  made  her  slaves. 
Even  now  we  see  with  pleasure  that  there  are  some  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  popular  resistance  and  national  spirit.  They  certainly 
none  of  tliem  wish  to  fall  under  the  iron  yoke  of  Russia :  better 
far  the  feeble  and  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  Rut  if 
they  are  to  be  free,  they  must  be  united.  They  must  lay 
aside  their  petty  jealousies  and  differences  in  presence  of  a 
great  danger  and  for  a  common  cause.  The  more  Europe  can 
succeed  in  combining  them  under  one  government,  or  uniting 
them  by  some  sort  of  federation  for  common  defence,  the  more 
chance  they  will  have  of  esca[)ing  national  annihilation.  Yet 
we  confess  that  if  Russia  chooses  to  crush  them  for  her  own 
purposes,  that  chance  is  but  a  small  one,  unless  they  are  de¬ 
fended  by  some  powerful  neighbour  or  by  the  combined  will  of 
Europe. 

There  is,  however,  another  clement  in  this  complicated 
question  which,  to  ^^'estern  Europe,  is  of  much  greater  in¬ 
terest  than  the  Slavonian  p(q)ulation  of  the  Balkan  jieninsula. 
In  intelligence,  in  energy,  in  education,  in  commercial  enter- 
j)rise,  in  maritime  skill,  incomparably  the  first  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  are  the  Greeks.  AVe  know  not  how  much 
of  the  pure  Hellenic  blood  has  descended  to  the  modern  Greeks 
with  the  territory  and  the  language  of  their  immortal  fore¬ 
runners  ;  but  the  present  inhabitants  of  Greece  have  cer¬ 
tainly  inherited  something  of  their  genius  and  some  of  their 
vices,  though,  as  of  old,  it  is  possible  that  by  their  genius  their 
vices  may  be  overborne.  Between  them  and  the  Slavonians 
no  union  Avhatever  is  possible :  even  their  common  faith,  in¬ 
stead  of  binding  them  together,  severs  them.  The  Avhole 
Greek  po[)nlation  of  the  East  probably  does  not  exceed  seven 
millions.  Of  these  about  one  million  and  a  half  belong  to  the 
Greek  kingdom.  For  it  is  not  under  the  sceptre  of  King  Otho 
or  King  George  that  we  must  look  for  the  j)ower  of  the  Greeks ; 
nor  do  we  suppose  that  the  addition  of  some  thousand  square 
miles  of  rugged  territory  in  the  north  w'ould  add  much  to  the 
welfare  of  the  kingdom.  The  Greek  influence  is  much  more 
subtle  and  penetrating.  Within  a  very  short  period  of  the  con¬ 
quest  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  Greeks  acquired,  under  one 
form  or  another,  a  very  large  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Down  to  our  own  day  there  w'as  not  a  lazy 
and  illiterate  pasha  of  a  Turk  who  had  not  some  sharp-w’itted 
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Greek  l)ehind  him  to  pull  the  wires.  The  collection  of  the 
revenue,  the  management  of  business,  anil  a  thousand  other 
affairs  were  really  in  the  hands  of  Greeks — everything,  indeed, 
except  the  administration  of  justice,  which  is  in  Turkey  an 
affair  of  religion,  and  the  command  of  the  troojis.  It  is  notori¬ 
ous  that  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  great  officers  of  the 
Phanar  were  inferior  to  no  authority  in  Turkey  in  real  power, 
and  that  these  Phanariotes  were  quite  equal  to  any  of  their 
iMohammedan  masters  in  the  arts  of  tyranny  and  corruption. 
The  hand  of  the  Greeks  lay  quite  as  heavy  on  their  Christian 
fellow-subjects  as  the  hand  of  the  ^Moslem,  and  they  were  more 
feared  because  they  were  far  more  acute.  In  Southern  Bul¬ 
garia  the  Greek  population,  though  less  numerous  than  the 
Slavonian,  had  all  the  springs  of  government  in  its  hands.  In 
Asia  Elinor  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  about  three  millions 
of  Greeks.  The  isles  of  the  Archipelago  are,  of  course,  pure 
Greek,  and  some  of  them,  as,  for  example,  Samos,  have  long 
enjoyed  a  complete  autonomy  under  a  Christian  j)rince.  And, 
as  we  well  know,  the  Greek  race  has  thrown  out  its  commer¬ 
cial  colonies  in  the  last  half-centiu'y  all  over  the  earth  ;  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Paris,  London,  Manchester,  Calcutta,  Melbourne  have 
all  their  great  Greek  houses,  as  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  as 
national,  and  as  intelligent  as  the  Hebrews  themselves.  The 
collective  resources  and  capacity  of  the  Greek  race  scattered 
abroad  must  now  be  extremely  large,  though  many  members 
of  it  care  as  little  for  the  Court  of  Athens  as  the  Jews  do  for 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 

It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  question  should  suggest 
itself  to  English  statesmen,  what  ])art  the  Greeks  are  to  play 
in  the  reconstitution  of  Eastern  Europe.  If  Servla  is  to  be 
rewarded  for  her  double  treachery,  and  Montenegro  for  her 
ferocity,  and  lioumania  for  her  ambition,  what  is  to  fall  to  the 
share  of  Greece,  which  has  wisely,  though  reluctantly,  ab¬ 
stained  from  taking  part  in  the  fray  ?  Xo  act  of  the  British 
Government  has  given  more  satisfaction  to  all  jiarties  in  this 
country  than  the  demand  that  Greece  should  be  admitted  to 
the  Congress,  if  it  had  taken  place,  and  it  Avas  at  once  under¬ 
stood  that  her  interests  would  obtain  the  sujiport  of  this 
country. 

M’hen  the  Russians  began  their  attack  on  Turkey  in  the  last 
century,  their  first  design  Avas  to  use  the  Greeks  as  a  means  of 
disintegrating  the  Empire.  Catherine  sent  troops  under  the 
Orloffs  to  land  in  Maina,  and  a  fleet  from  the  Baltic  to  fight 
the  battle  of  Tchesme ;  and  on  many  subsequent  occasions 
Russia  favoured  every  manifestation  of  Greek  independence. 
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But  in  every  instance,  down  to  the  very  last  insurrection  in 
Crete  in  1867,  she  first  encouraged  the  (xreeks  and  then 
abandoned  tliein.  Her  object  was  to  weaken  Turkey,  not  to 
strengthen  Greece.  The  Greeks  found  out  by  long  experience 
that  the  sup|K)rt  of  Russia  is  a  treacherous  protection ;  and 
as  they  advanced  in  culture  they  discovei’ed  that  the  very 
spirit  of  their  nationality  was  raditailly  opposed  to  that  of 
Russia,  for  its  very  essence  was,  and  is,  the  love  of  freedom. 
The  Greeks  have  done  many  unwise  things  since  they  achieved 
their  independence.  They  have  left  many  wise  things  undone. 
But  they  have  shown  in  all  these  struggles  the  true  sjnrit  of  a 
free  people.  For  this  reason  the  Emperor  Nicholas  declared 
that  the  last  thing  he  woidd  endure  would  be  a  restored  Greek 
Empire.  For  the  same  reason  the  Greek  cause  has  no  ordi¬ 
nary  claim  on  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  numerical  inferiority  of  the  Greeks  is  not  an  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle  to  their  playing  a  great  part  in  the  future 
affairs  of  the  East.  England  herself  has  never  equalled  in 
population  the  nations  which  have  been  her  rivals,  nor  has 
the  colossal  magnitude  of  Russia  enabled  her  as  yet  to  impart 
one  useful  invention,  one  fertile  principle,  one  great  intel¬ 
lectual  work  to  mankind.  The  Greeks,  like  the  English, 
have  a  maritime  ])osition,  commercial  enterprise,  gre.at  in¬ 
telligence.  the  love  of  freedom,  the  power  of  scattering  their 
activity  over  distant  lands,  a  European  language,  and  an  illus¬ 
trious  descent ;  unhappily  they  have  hitherto  shown  themselves 
to  be  deficient  in  high  moral  principle,  the  love  of  truth,  and 
disinterested  ])atriotism.  fVe  admire  many  of  their  qualities, 
but  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  defects  which  have  mate¬ 
rially  checked  their  national  progress;  and  our  confidence  in 
their  success  is  diminished  by  our  experience  of  their  conduct. 
It  may,  however,  safely  be  said  that  they  will  obtain  the  full 
support  and  sympathy  of  England  in  the  measure  of  their 
deserts. 

Tf,  as  it  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  Ottoman  Power  shall  cease  to  be  the  paramount 
authoritv  in  the  provinces  of  Kuroj)e,  which  it  has  occupied 
for  four  centuries,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  a  much  better  form 
of  government  may  be  established  there,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  a  form  of  government  may  arise  equally  conui)t,  more 
arbitrary,  and  far  more  dangerous  to  the  wmrld.  The  Fastern 
Question  really  means  simply  this — what  is  to  take  the  jdace 
of  an  Empire  which  is  no  longer  able  to  defend  itself  from 
foreign  aggression  or  to  maintain  its  own  authority  over  the 
disaffected  portion  of  its  subjects?  To  that  question  we 
have  as  yet  heard  no  intelligible  answer,  except  from  St. 
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Petersburg;  aiul  the  policy  of  Russia  means  the  absorption, 
under  one  pretext  or  another,  of  all  the  elements  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  indigenous  to  these  provinces,  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  her  own  iron  rule.  We  know  not  if  the  lethargy 
of  Euro])e  at  the  present  time  will  allow  her  designs  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  we  certainly  see  no  sufficient  reason 
that  it  should  be  thrown  on  this  country  alone  and  exclusively 
to  oppose  them ;  but  it  may  easily  be  foreseen  that  the  next 
generation,  and  ])erha|:)s  the  present  generation,  Avill  have  cause 
to  deplore  a  revolution  brought  about  by  such  means,  and 
that  the  sinister  j)rediction  of  Najmleon  at  St.  Helena,  that 
ere  the  close  of  this  century  continental  Eurojie  would  be 
Russian  or  Republican,  may  yet  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  nor  is  it  competent  to  us  at  the 
])resent  time,  to  discuss  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  British 
Government  with  reference  to  these  transactions.  At  the 
time  at  which  we  write  the  materials  necessary  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  are  not  in  otir  possession,  and  the  debates 
which  have  just  taken  place  in  Parliament  have  sufficiently 
disclosed  the  views  taken  l)y  different  sections  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition.  We  can  only  deal  with  what  is  known  to  us,  and  no 
doubt  the  present  state  of  affairs  and  the  uncertain,  if  not 
menacing,  attitude  of  Russia,  jdace  the  country,  as  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  message  from  the  CroAvn  calling  out  the  Reserve,  in 
an  emergency  of  the  utmost  gravity.  But  even  if  the  opjatr- 
tunity  served  to  enter  u|)on  the  discussion  of  these  questions, 
we  should  decline  to  entertain  them  in  a  p.arty  spirit.  They 
are  essentially  national  questions,  involving  in  the  first  degree 
the  honour  and  security  of  the  Empire,  and  in  our  judgment 
all  personal  controversies  aiid  even  party  objects  dwindle  into 
insignificance  beside  them.  Whether  the  Government  be 
right  or  wrong  iu  what  has  been  done  (and  we  think  their 
policy  has  been  at  times  mischievously  ambiguous  and  vacil¬ 
lating),  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  antagonist  at  this 
moment  is  not  this  or  that  minister,  but  foreign  ministers  and 
a  foreign  Empire.  Great  evil  has  been  done  by  the  belief, 
entertained  abroail,  that  in  ju’esence  of  a  great  crisis  it  is 
possible  to  split  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  into 
jarring  factions  which  will  paralyse  the  action  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown.  In  truth  that  is  not  so.  Our  ap[)rehension 
is  rather  that  if  Avar  be  forced  upon  us,  Avhich  we  still  hope 
and  most  ardently  desire  to  avoid,  the  current  of  o])inion  may 
run  for  some  time  too  strongly  in  that  direction,  and  lead  the 
nation  to  oven’ate  its  strength. 

As  far  as  the  interests  of  the  Liberal  party  are  concerned, 
although,  no  doubt,  Avar  and  the  passions  and  interests  en_ 
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gendered  by  war  are  injurious  to  their  prospects  and  at 
variance  with  a  policy  of  economy  and  peace,  yet  the  time 
will  come  when  the  burdens  and  grievances  of  war  tend  to 
bring  about  a  salutary  reaction,  and  if  the  Tories  are  justly 
chargeable  with  a  greater  readiness  to  spend  money  and 
engage  in  hostilities,  they  must  one  day  pay  the  ])enalty. 
This  Journal  published  in  1808  a  celebrated  article,  the  joint 
])roduction  of  ^Ir.  Drougham  and  ^Ir.  Jeffrey,  the  real  fathers 
of  our  confraternity,  who  held  peace  ‘  to  be  the  keystone  of 
‘  our  edifice,’  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  view’s  «)f 
Lord  Grey  and  some  of  the  disciples  of  ^Ir.  Fox,  they 
ardently  supported  the  cause  of  Spanish  independence  and 
of  resistance  to  the  intolerable  aggressions  of  France;  and 
experience  proved  that  it  was  a  serious  error  on  the  part  of 
the  opposition  of  that  day  to  lay  itself  open,  however  un¬ 
justly,  to  the  charge  of  advocating  an  anti-national  and  un- 
])atriotic  policy.  Tlie  effects  of  it  were  felt  long  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  although,  no  doubt,  in  the  conduct  of  the  w’ar, 
there  w'ere  many  gross  mistakes  which  merited  the  severest 
criticism  and  censure.  AV'e  earnestly  hope  and  believe  that 
no  such  course  will  now  be  pursued.  The  language  of  Lord 
Granville  and  Lord  Ilartington  has  been,  throughout  these 
occurrences,  in  tlie  highest  degree  guarded  aud  moderate.  Not 
one  w’ord  has  fallen  from  them  which  C(»uld  embarrass  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  Government ;  and  although  tliey  dissent  from  some  of 
the  resolutions  which  have  been  taken,  they  have  said  and 
done  nothing  to  weaken  tlie  action  of  the  country.  It  were 
well  if  some  of  the  fretful  and  feeble  members  of  the  Lower 
House,  w'ho  seem  to  think  that  diplomacy  and  war  ai’e  matters 
to  be  conducted  by  a  jiopular  assembly,  would  imitate  the 
example  of  their  recognised  chiefs. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  Opposition,  or  on  the  Liberal  party, 
but  on  the  ministry  itself  of  Lord  Beaeonsfield,  that  these 
discussions  have  thus  far  produced  the  most  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  There  a  division  of  opinion  has  arisen,  not  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army  (though  they  have  show’ii  symjitoms 
of  insubordination),  but  in  the  Catbinet;  and  the  result  has 
been  that  Lord  Beaconsfit-ld  has  lost  two  of  the  ablest  of  his 
colleagues,  whose  place  he  is  manifestly  unable  to  supply  by 
any  real  addition  to  his  strength  from  w’ithout. 

Lord  Carnarvon,  who  was  the  first  to  begin  that  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  which  is  apt  to  take  place  in  the  fourth 
year  of  an  administration,  had  show'ii  great  assiduity  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability  at  the  Colonial  Otfice ;  he  left  golden 
opinions  there,  and  we  do  not  know  that  he  can  be  fairly 
charged  with  the  damnosa  hereditas  of  a  Cape  war  or  a  Victo- 
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rian  coup  cT etat ;  but  his  liigh-minded  and  conscientious  tempera¬ 
ment  had  not  unfrequently  proved  embarrassing  to  his  ministerial 
colleagues,  and  after  the  language  he  thought  fit  to  hold  to  the 
Cape  merchants  he  ought  at  once  to  have  quitted  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Lord  Derby,  who  has  more  recently  followed  in  the 
same  track,  is  a  far  greater  loss  to  the  Administration  ;  for  not 
only  did  he  bring  to  his  office  a  vast  capacity  for  work,  a  sin¬ 
gularly  calm  judgment,  and  an  earnest  desire  of  promoting  the 
peace  of  the  world,  but  he  had,  what  is  far  more  difficult  to 
replace,  a  large  amount  of  the  confidence  of  the  country,  not 
confined  to  his  own  political  supporters.  lie  is  known  to  be 
free  from  the  prejudices  and  narrowness  of  the  Tory  party ; 
and  he  is  believed  to  possess  that  stability  of  character,  based 
on  principle,  which  the  nation  does  not  ascribe  in  an  equal  de¬ 
gree  to  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  It  is  true  that  his 
peculiar  quality  of  looking  at  questions  on  every  side,  and 
weighing  the  comparative  advantages  or  evils  of  conflicting 
lines  of  action — which  might  be  termed,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  his  political  scepticism — tends  to  irresolution,  and  probably 
renders  him  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  guiding 
the  country  through  a  great  emergency  of  negotiation  or  war. 

The  fact  remains  that  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Administration 
has  been  seriously  weakened  by  the  secession  of  two  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State ;  that  the  Premier  himself  makes  it  no  secret 
that  he  feels  the  effect  of  advancing  years,  and  now  takes  but 
little  part  in  debate ;  that  few'  rising  men  of  conspicuous  ability 
have  appeared  in  the  junior  ranks  of  the  Conservative  party 
in  either  House  of  Parliament ;  that  it  has  become  necessary 
to  put  second-rate  men  into  first-rate  places ;  and  that,  although 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  Tory  pai'ty  may  not  be  w'eakened, 
either  in  the  House  of  Cemmons  or  even  in  the  country,  the 
Government  itself  is  notably  enfeebled.  The  Administration 
has  in  part  been  reconstructed  and  recast  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  but  without,  as  far  as  w'e  can  discover,  any  real  increase 
of  power.  The  Opposition  will  regain  the  ground  it  had  lost, 
from  the  moment  that  it  displays  more  wisdom,  coherence,  anil 
patriotism  than  its  antagonists.  Those  things  deserve  attention 
and  excite  reflection.  For  the  time  may  not  be  distant  when 
the  utmost  prudence,  experience,  and  energy  will  be  required 
to  direct  our  course  aright,  and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown  and  the  rights  of  the  Enniire  in  the  councils,  ni^t  only 
of  this  country,  but  of  Europe. 
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